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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  following-  pages,  which  were  not  originally  in¬ 
tended  for  publication,  having  afforded  gratification  to 
many  of  the  Author’s  friends,  and  it  being  considered 
that  a  familiar  view  of  the  West  India  Islands,  and  of 
the  manners  and  customs  prevailing  in  them,  was  a 
desideratum,  he  has  been  induced  to  lay  before  the 
public  such  particulars  as  fell  within  his  own  observa¬ 
tion  ;  and  he  trusts  that  his  delineation  of  these  trans¬ 
atlantic  regions,  and  of  the  manners  of  their  inhabitants, 
will  not  be  found  uninteresting.  To  have  entered  into 
scientific  details  of  natural  history  would  have  far  ex¬ 
ceeded  his  limits ;  and  would,  in  fact,  have  been  only 
a  repetition  of  what  is  already  to  be  found  in  works 
professedly  treating  on  those  subjects  ;  he  has  therefore 
confined  his  observations  chiefly  to  living  topics. 


A  VOYAGE 

* 

IN  THE 

WEST  INDIES. 


A  FTER  a  passage  of  six  weeks  across  the  Atlantic,  about 
sun-set,  on  the  14th  of  April  1807,  a  signal  from  the  com¬ 
modore  announced  the  appearance  of  land  a-head  ;  and  the 
island  of  Barhadoes  was,  at  the  same  time,  descried  from  the 
mast-head  of  our  vessel,  but  at  so  great  a  distance,  that  it  could 
only  be  perceived,  whilst  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun  illu¬ 
mined  the  western  horizon.  At  any  other  time,  or  in  any  other 
bearing,  it  would  have  been  invisible.  It  is  generally  believed 
that  this  island,  on  account  or  its  small  elevation,  cannot  be  %seen 
at  the  distance  of  more  than  twenty  or  five-and-twenty  miles  ; 
but  this  is  an  error;  as  the  distance  we  had  to  run,  after  making 
the  land,  w'as  not  less  than  fifty  or  sixty  miles.  The  commo¬ 
dore  made  the  signal  to  heave-to  during  the  night,  that  the  con¬ 
voy  might  collect,  and  have  the  advantage  of  day-light  for 
running  into  Carlisle  Bay.  The  sensations  arising  from  the 
sight  of  land,  after  traversing  an  extent  of  ocean ^  are  at  all 
times  agreeable ;  but  when  that  land  is  the  object  of  the  voy¬ 
age,  and  the  end  of  all  its  dangers  and  anxieties,  the  feelings  of 
the  mind  are  only  to  be  conceived  by  those  who  have  expe¬ 
rienced  them.  A  hundred  sail  of  merchant-ships,  lying-to  under 
the  protection  of  a  frigate,  in  sight  of  their  intended  port,  could 
not  fail  to  furnish  another  interesting  object  of  contemplation. 

The  recollection  of  the  chief  who  led  the  mariners  of  Spain 
across  unknown  seas,  in  search  of  a  new  world,  arose  naturally 
on  the  first  sight  of  land,  attended  with  a  contrast  of  the  diffil 
culties  and  fears  of  the  first  discoverers,  with  the  facility  and 
expedition  which  modern  commerce  has  introduced  into  these 
voyages.  But  the  satisfaction  arising  from  the  completion  of 
a  tedious  voyage,  wgs  damped  by  the  consideration,  that  no 
inconsiderable  portion  of  those  who  were  now  comemplatino- 
the  scene  with  high  expectations,  were  only  looking,  perhaps, 
on  the  tomb  which  awaited  them,  and  hastening  to  the  unexl 
pected  end  of  their  mortal  career. 
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We  had  in  the  convoy  a  considerable  reinforcement  for  the 
regiments  in  the  country,  as  well  as  a  number  of  young  persons 
destined  to  fill  various  civil  situations,  public  and  private  ;  their 
sanguine  hopes  of  fortune  and  promotion,  could  not  fail  to  be 
mingled  with  dread,  at  approaching  shores  so  notified  for  their 
pestiferous  atmosphere.  These  combined  sensations  must,  in 
spite  of  philosophy  and  hardihood,  find  their  way  into  the  heart 
of  all  new  comers.  To  talk  however  with  bravado,  on  the 
existing  mortality,  and  make  it  a  subject  of  mirth,  drinking  at 
the  same  time  impious  toasts,  is  what,  I  am  concerned  to  add, 

I  have  frequently  witnessed  amongst  the  junior  officers  on  this 
station. 

On  the  morning  of  the  15th,  at  day-light,  the  whole  fleet 
bore  up,  and  made  all  sail  towards  the  island.  Several  ships 
had  run  away  in  the  night,  contrary  to  orders,  to  get  first  in  ; 
and  one  of  them  had  nearly  paid  for  it  with  the  loss  of  the  ves^ 
sel,  on  the  reef  of  rocks  to  windward.  The  land,  at  a  distance, 
has  no  very  attractive  appearance,  exhibiting  nothing  but  a 
brown  surface  to  the  eye;  on  a  nearer  approach,  however,  it 
presents  a  face  more  agreeable.  The  windmills  and  plantations 
on  the  heights  are  the  first  conspicuous  objects;  and,  when  near 
enough  to  distinguish  them  with  the  naked  eye,  the  novelty  of 
the  scenery  cannot  fail  to  arrest  the  undivided  attention.  The 
land  rises  in  regular  but  curious  ridges,  from  the  sea-side  to  the 
middle  of  the  island,  presenting  in  succession  a  series  of  rugged 
and  abrupt  elevations  of  about  a  hundred  feet ;  then  appears  a 
plain  of  about  half  a  mile  in  extent,  to  the  foot  of  another  pre¬ 
cipice  ;  which  singular  mode  of  ascent  continues  graduating  to 
the  highest  point  in  the  island.  These  plains  are  universally  in 
a  hi  gh  state  of  cultivation,  and  contrast  agreeably  with  the  black 
rocky  precipices.  Every  now-and-then,  the  view  is  yet  more 
diversified  with  bold  promontories,  projected  over  deep  ravines, 
covered  with  a  thick,  dark  foliage.  In  some  very  romantic 
spots  are  discovered  the  spacious  and  well-built  houses  of  the 
planters,  shaded  by  lofty  cabbage-trees,  and  encompassed  with 
a  number  of  negroes’  huts  and  sugari-works. 

To  enter  Carlisle  Bay,  it  is  necessary  to  pass  the  southern¬ 
most  point  of  the  island,  and  haul  round  a  little  to  the  west¬ 
ward  ;  in  doing  which,  the  barracks,  the  military  and  naval 
hospitals,  &c.  present  a  noble  appearance  to  the  spectator  from 
the  sea.  After  rounding  the  southernmost  point,  this  beautiful 
bay  opens  all  at  once  on  the  view,  and  certainly  seems  as  if 
contrived  to  astonish  and  delight  a  stranger,  after  a  long 
voyage. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  bay  stands  the  town  of  Bridgetown, 
which  stretches  in  a  continued  range  almost  round  it,  yet  so 
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concealed  by  the  cocoa-nut-trees  on  the  beach,  as  to  discover 
only  its  loftiest  buildings.  Behind  the  town  the  land  rises  like 
an  amphitheatre,  interspersed  and  decorated  with  a  number  of 
well-built  country  houses,  and  affording  many  specimens  of  ex¬ 
traordinary  and  picturesque  scenery. 

The  bay  was  at  this  time  crowded  with  ships,  as,  in  addition 
to  our  own  convoy,  there  was  another  just  ready  to  depart  for 
England.  This  island  being  to  windward  of  all  the  rest,  the 
convoys,  even  those  bound  to  Jamaica,  are  sure  to  arrive  here 
first,  so  that  the  conflux  of  ships  and  of  strangers  to  this  port  is 
very  considerable, — especially  in  time  of  war,  as  it  is  likewise 
the  head-quarters  and  general  rendezvous  the  army  and  navy. 
It  seemed  now  scarcely  to  afford  room  enough  for  the  number 
of  ships  anchored  in  it  ;  and  indeed,  had  a  gale  of  wind  come 
on,  great  damage  must  have  ensued.  The  depth  of  the  water 
is  very  great,  and  the  bottom  none  of  the  best  for  anchoring  ; 
many  of  the  ships  were  riding  in  thirty  fathoms  water,  and 
very  few  in  less  than  sixteen.  The  water  is  in  general  so  lucid 
and  transparent,  that  the  rocky  bottom  is  easily  discovered,  and 
frequently  the  anchors  of  ships  lying  there. 

The  living  scenery  which  we  had  to  contemplate,  was  more 
interesting  and  animated,  though  less  grateful  to  the  sense, 
than  that  above  mentioned.  The  bay  was  covered  with  boats, 
conveying  backwards  and  forwards  the  merchants  of  the  place, 
rowed  by  their  slaves,  or  else  the  officers  of  the  men-of-war  on 
the  impress  service  :  both  which  sights  are  peculiarly  hostile 
to  the  feelings  of  an  Englishman.  A  number  of  slave-ships  too, 
just  arrived,  were  lying  close  to  us,  whose  owners  were  taking 
all  possible  advantage  of  the  last  weeks  of  their  expiring  com¬ 
merce.  The  poor  wretches  were  going  on-shore  by  hundreds 
from  the  slave-ships,  in  large  barges,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
exposed  to  sale.  The  shore  on  every  side  appeared  lined  with 
people  of  colour  nearly  naked,  following  their  various  occu¬ 
pations;  for  the  arrival  of  the  fleet  seemed  to  have  been  the 
signal  for  creating  a  universal  bustle. 

About  four  in  the  afternoon,  I  left  the  ship,  in  order  to  go  on 
shore.  The  landing-place  is  upon  a  spacious  quay,  erected  on 
the  banks  of  a  little  harbour  not  more  than  twenty  yards  wide,  and 
only  capable  of  admitting  small  craft.  The  quay  was  crowded 
with  natives  and  strangers,  and  presented  a  scene  of  uncommon 
activity  and  business.  The  buildings  upon  it  have  hut  a  mean 
appearance,  including  also  the  whole  town,  to  the  eye  of  an 
European  ;  indeed,  here  are  no  objects  to  stimulate  curiosity, 
except  the  living  characters  which  crowd  the  streets,  and  most 
of  tnese  are  sure  to  excite  nausea  and  disgust.  Hundreds  of 
naked  negroes  of  both  sexes,  of  the  most  fllthy  appearance, 
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from  dust  and  excessive  perspiration,  are  seen  in  all  directions- 
the  men  with  only  a  coarse  cloth  round  the  middle,  (which  often 
appears  inadequate  to  the  purpose  intended,)  and  the  women 
with  only  a  short  petticoat.  These  last,  in  the  advanced  stages 
of  life,  become  still  more  revolting  to  the  sense,  especially  when 
to  their  own  natural  deformity  are  added,  (which  frequently 
happens,)  the  loathsome  marks  of  a  cutaneous  disease  common 
to  them.  The  feet  of  these  people  universally  present  marks 
of  a  distemper  occasioned  by  the  chiggres,  a  species  of  minute 
insect  which  bury  their  eggs  in  the  skin.  There  are  to  be  seen 
here  all  the  shades  of  colour,  from  the  shining  black  of  the 
African,  to  the  slightly-tinged  skin  of  the  young  female  Mustee  ; 
but  as  they  improve  in  colour,  they  look  more  respectable,  as 
to  their  exterior  in  general,  especially  the  females,  who  may 
often  be  seen  very  expensively  dressed  after  the  European 
fashion,  parading  the  streets,  attended  by  their  slaves,  with  no 
small  dignity.  The  white  natives  of  the  island  fail  not,  in  like 
manner,  to  attract  the  notice  of  strangers.  They  are  in  gene¬ 
ral  tall,  slender,  and  of  a  sallow,  meagre  aspect  and  figure,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  ruddy,  robust,  inhabitants  of  Europe.  Many  of 
them  wear  large  white  hats,  not  unlike  an  umbrella  ;  and  they 
are  for  the  most  part  cleanly  in  their  apparel  and  persons. 

In  passing  through  the  streets,  the  ear  is  every-where  stunned 
by  the  discordant  voices  and  unintelligible  jargon  of  the  ne¬ 
groes  ;  particularly  of  those  who  drive  the  carriages  which  bring 
down  the  sugar  in  hogsheads  from  the  country.  These  car^ 
riages  are  drawn  by  from  six  to  twelve  or  fourteen  half- 
starved  oxen,  whose  drivers  are  perpetually  quarrelling  with  each 
other,  and  deafening  the  passengers  with  their  vociferations  and 
the  cracking  of  their  whips.  Such  are  the  objects  that  princi¬ 
pally  attract  attention,  on  first  landing  in  the  island  of  Barbadoes. 
The  town  of  Bridgetown,  as  before  observed,  is  every-where 
ill-built,  with  crooked  and  unpaved  streets,  and  a  great  number 
of  wooden  houses.  The  houses,  in  general,  have  small  galleries 
or  balconies  projecting  from  their  first  story,  which  are  very 
convenient  and  comfortable  to  the  inhabitants,  though  so 
clumsily  constructed  and  painted,  as  to  contribute  nothing  to 
the  splendour  or  ornament  of  the  streets. 

After  passing  through  the  principal  streets  of  Bridgetown,  I 
was  conducted  to  the  Naval  Hospital,  a  situation  to  which 
I  had  been  appointed.  The  house  which  had  been  appropri¬ 
ated  many  years  to  this  purpose,  was  a  low,  ill-built,  small 
edifice,  in  a  narrow  street,  into  which  fifty  beds  could  with 
difficulty  be  admitted,  and  which  could  never  afford  the  ven¬ 
tilation  necessary  even  for  a  private  house.  Every  bed  in  this 
building  was  found  to  be  occupied  3  and,  though  the  yellow-fever 
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was  at  this  timeraging  on-board  the  Dart,  the  guard-ship  in  the 
bay,  yet  the  patients  could  only  be  received  on-shore,  as  the 
casualties  by  death  provided  vacant  beds  for  them  in  the  hos¬ 
pital.  There  was,  however,  another  building  erecting,  distant 
about  two  miles  from  the  town,  which  was  to  supersede  the  use 
of  this  inconvenient  and  unhealthy  one. 

After  having  surveyed  whatever  appeared  worthy  of  obser¬ 
vation,  I  determined  on  returning  to  the  ship,  to  pass  the  night 
there,  with  a  view  also  to  escape  the  persecution  of  the  mos¬ 
quitoes,  whose  piercing  stings  had  already  made  some  impres¬ 
sion  on  my  hands  and  feet.  I  was.  anxious  also  to  enjoy  the 
cool  air  of  the  bay,  which  felt  peculiarly  pleasant,  after  encoun¬ 
tering  the  heat  of  the  town.  We  had  been  but  little  affected 
by  the  heat,  previous  to  our  landing;  but,  in  the  streets  of  Bridge¬ 
town,  the  sun’s  rays,  reflected  from  the  white  rock  on  which  it 
is  built,  overpowered  us  with  an  increased  degree  of  heat  and 
adscititious  light. 

We  had  been  several  'weeks  in  the  latitude  of  Barbadoes,  but 
without  feeling  incommoded  by  the  heat;  on  the  island,  how¬ 
ever,  we  found  it  insupportable  till  sun-set.  The  next  morn¬ 
ing,  at  day-light,  displayed  one  of  the  most  enchanting  pros¬ 
pects  iny  eyes  ever  beheld.  It  is  at  this  hour  that  the  West 
India  islands  appear  in  all  their  glory,  and  resemble  a  parad^e. 
The  air  is  then  cool  and  refreshing,  and  the  rising  sun  seems 
to  exhilarate  the  whole  face  of  nature,  diffusing  new  life  and 
vigour  around.  I  was  uncommonly  entertained  and  astonished 
with  the  loveliness  of  this  first  West-India  morning,  nor  was  the 
effect  produced  by  it  diminished,  even  after  a  four  years’  re¬ 
sidence.  By  nine  or  ten  o’clock,  however,  the  heat  augments 
to  a  degree  scarcely  supportable  by  a  new  comer,  and  it  con-  , 
tinues  to  rage  till  within  an  hour  of  sun-set,  when  the  temper¬ 
ature  again  becomes  delightful. 

On  the  day  after  our  arrival,  the  homeward-bound  convoy 
sailed,  attended  by  such  of  ours  as  were  bound  to  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  islands:  those  intended  for  Jamaica  did  not  depart  till  the 
third  day.  During  their  stay,  the  quay,  and  the  whole  town, 
were  incessantly  occupied  and  crowded  even  to  confusion  ;  ex¬ 
hibiting,  at  the  same  time,  a  gratifying  picture  of  the  commer¬ 
cial  importance  of  this  island.  I  had  now  an  opportunity  of 
taking  a  more  deliberate  view  of  the  town,  the  interior  of  winch 
I  will  endeavour  to  depict  as  faithfully  as  I  can  ;  for  the  first 
impressions  were  very  different  from  those  excited  by  the  same 
objects,  when  become  familiar  to  the  eye.  A  number  of  shops, 
filled  with  European  articles  of  all  descriptions,  present  them¬ 
selves  in  all  the  principal  streets  ;  but  they  do  not,  as  in  Europe, 
regale  the  eye  with  the  beauties  of  arrangement,  the  articles  not 
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being  displayed  in  large  and  handsome  windows,  but  kept  for 
the  most  part  in  the  packages  in  which  they  arrived,  within 
the  shop.  It  is  the  practice,  on  this  side  the  Atlantic,  to  name 
every  kind  of  shop  a  store;  and  this  custom  has  obtained  very 
generally  in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  in  our  West  India 
islands. 

The  lower  part  of  all  the  houses  in  Bridgetown  is  set  apart  for 
commercial  purposes,  and  no  pains  are  taken  to  ornament  their 
exterior;  so  that,  with  the  uncouth  window-shutters  and  rough 
lolding-doors,  with  which  they  are  secured,  they  have  an  air  of 
meanness,  which  fatigues  the  eye  of  an  Englishman,  accustomed 
to  look  upon  this  part  of  the  house  as  no  small  decoration  to 
the  most  splendid  streets,  both  in  the  capital,  and  in  the  principal 
provincial  towns.  The  inside  of  these  stores  is,  however,  well 
stocked  with  almost  every  article  of  luxury  or  convenience 
which  the  mother-country  produces,  and  which  are  sold  at  as 
moderate  profit  as  could  be  expected,  considering  the  distance 
whence  they  are  brought,  and  the  additional  rate  of  freight  to 
which  they  are  subject,  in  the  time  of  war. 

Although  the  private  buildings  of  this  town  can  supply 
few  objects  of  gratification  to  the  stranger,  there  are  some  pub¬ 
lic  edifices  which  do  honour  to  the  colony.  The  church  of  St. 
Michael  is  a  spacious  and  elegant  structure  :  its  interior  strikes 
with  an  air  of  magnificence  which  one  would  hardly  expect  to 
find  here.  The  other  considerable  public  buildings,  are  the  Court¬ 
house  and  Gaol,  the  Freemasons’  Hall,  and  the  Government 
House,  which  last  stands  a  little  out  of  the  town.  These  are  all 
large  and  well-built,  but  have  nothing  particular  in  them  to  merit 
a  more  detailed  description.  There  are  a  number  of  taverns  in  the 
town,  all  of  which  are  kept  bv  mulatto  women,  who  are  possessed 
of  considerable  property,  both  in  houses  and  slaves.  Nor 
can  they  well  fail  to  amass  large  fortunes,  as  their  houses  are 
generally  filled  with  strangers,  who  must  submit  to  the  most  ex¬ 
orbitant  charges  for  every  article  of  eating  and  drinking,  as  well 
as  for  the  accommodation  of  lodging  and  washing.  These 
taverns  are  besides  houses  of  debauchery,  a  number  of  young 
women  of  colour  being  always  procurable  in  them  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  prostitution  ;  but  this  1  shall  have  occasion  to  treat  of 
more  at  large,  when  investigating  the  state  of  morals  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  in  general.  The  reader  may  form  some  idea  of  the 
expenses  of  living  in  these  inns,  when  informed  that  seven 
dollars  per  day  may  be  reckoned  a  very  moderate  expenditure, 
and  but  few  can  live  within  that  sum.  Private  lodgings  are 
often  very  difficult  to  be  had,  but  such  is  the  hospitality  of  the 
richer  merchants  and  inhabitants,  that  strangers  of  respectability, 
and  especially  of  rank,  are  seldom  obliged  to  remain  long  in  a 
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who  stand  least  need  of  it :  that  is,  to  strangers  of  property  or 
of  high  rank,  of  to  such  as  are  about  to  fill  some  important  situ¬ 
ations  in  the  country.  The  essentials  of  this  virtue  are  certainly 
inherent  in  the  nature  of  the  inhabitants,  but  the  impossibility  of 
extending  its  benefits  to  the  immense  number  of  strangers  who 
visit  the  colony,  will  ever  operate  as  a  clog  to  it. 

On  entering  upon  the  discharge  of  my  duties,  my  first  care 

inTlJ0rPrf0VRJe  a  pnv^eu  l0C,SinS’  which  I  fortunately  obtained 
n  the  hist  instance.  The  price  of  provisions  of  every  kind  be¬ 
ing  extremely  high,  the  rate  of  boarding  and  lodgino- is  here  in 
proportion  ;  but  1  was  favoured  with  an  opportunity  of  living  in 
a  tegular  family,  at  a  rate  which  must  he  considered  as  very  mo¬ 
derate,  being  charged  for  my  board  and  lodging  only  120/  cur 

Tlr  " ju1  9°t  °f  °Ur  mo5W>  furnished 
e  with  all  the  legular  meals,  hut  no  wine ;  which  last  article 

may  almost  pass  here  for  one  of  the  necessaries  of  life  At  this 

t.me,  the  price  was  a  dollar  a-bottle.  It  here  may  be  necessary 

to  give  the  reader  some  notices,  relative  to  the  currency  of 

the  country  A  hundred  pounds  of  sterling  money  is  reckoned 

iSsT’fii  h8r/d  rm°re  tha“  “,s  .  real ,  value>  consequently  makes 
183/.  6s.  tid.  currency ;  and,  m  order  to  reduce  any  sum  of  cur¬ 
rent  money  to  sterling,  one-fourth  must  be  deducted:  by  the 
same  rule,  to  ascertain  the  current  value  of  any  sum  stedino- 

here  is  the  S  SU  k  T*  be  ,Tte  money  "*ost  current 

hete,  is  the  Spanish  silver  com  and  the  Portuguese  a0|c1  •  the 

coinage  ol  any  country,  however,  will  be  taken,  especially  gold 
which  is  valued  according  to  its  weight,  so  that  each  separate 
piece  is  generally  wrapt  up  in  paper,  with  the  weight  and  cur¬ 
rent  value  marked  on  the  outside.  The  pieces  thus  marked 
pass  ti equeiitly  through  a  number  of  hands,  without  farther 
examination;  and  although  this  method  appears  to  furnish  con¬ 
stant  facilities  for  fraud,  I  have  never  heard  of  an  instance  of  any 
person  suffering  by  it.  * 

The  Spanish  dollar  is  the  principal  circulating  medium  of  this 
country,  and  that  in  which  payments  are  commonly  made.  Its 
current  value  is  six  shillings  and  three-pence.  The  smaller 
divisions  of  it  are  called  bits,  ten  of  which  in  this  island  make 
a  do  lar  ;  in  some  other  islands  I  have  observed  the  dollar  to  be 
divided  into  twelve  bits.  Counterfeit  com  is  here  extremely 
rare.  1  never  saw  any  specimens  myself,  hut  they  have  it 
seems,  been  occasionally  introduced,  ft  must,  as  I  conceive,  be 
a  matter  of  difficulty  and  danger  to  circulate  base  coin  to  any 
amount  in  a  small  island,  where  the  means  of  detection  are  so 
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expeditious  and  easy.  Besides  the  Spanish  dollars,  a  few  other 
silver  pieces  are  current,  as  the  American  dollar,  and  the  old 
French  crown,  which  passes  for  something  more  than  the  Spanish 
dollar.  British  coin  of  any  kind  is  extremely  scarce.  The  Por¬ 
tuguese  gold  coins  are  familiarly  denominated  Joes,  being  a 
contraction  for  Johannes,  the  name  of  the  King  of  Portugal, 
whose  head  is  generally  found  on  the  coin.  The  value  of  these 
pieces  is  so  various,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  fix  any  precise  stand¬ 
ard  for  it,  as  it  depends  on  the  weight ;  the  term  itself,  how¬ 
ever,  has  a  determined  meaning,  and  whenever  it  is  mentioned 
as  the  price  of  a  commodity,  it  means  seven  dollars  and  four 
bits;  and  the  inhabitants  often  reckon  in  this  manner  when  the 
sum  is  large,  telling  you  the  number  of  Joes  instead  of  dollars  : 
this  is  not  a  little  embarrassing  to  a  stranger,  and  is  far  from  be¬ 
ing  easy  to  themselves.  The  Spanish  doubloon  is  likewise  fre¬ 
quently  met  with  here,  as  well  as  the  minor  divisions  of  it;  but  it 
is  by  110  means  in  such  abundance  as  the  Portuguese  coinage, 
The  doubloon,  a  most  beautiful  coin,  is  worth  sixteen  dollars, 
and  is  regularly  subdivided  into  halves,  quarters,  eighths,  and 
sixteenths,  all  of  which  are  of  gold. 

The  above  statement  may  be  sufficient  for  the  information  of 
strangers  ;  and  I  shall  only  observe  further,  that  it  holds  good 
only  in  relation  to  the  island  of  Barbadoes  :  the  currency  of  the 
other  islands  is  differently  regulated.  In  almost  all  that  I  have 
visited,  I  have  found  the  dollar  reckoned  at  nine  shillings. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  make  some  observations  on  the  man¬ 
ner  of  living  amongst  the  inhabitants.  Provisions  of  every  kind 
are  not  only  very  dear,  but  for  the  most  part  are  very  bad. 
There  is  no  flesh-meat  that  can  be  considered  as  tolerable 
eating,  except  mutton,  and  that  is  greatly  inferior  to  the  same 
meat  in  Europe  :  the  flesh  of  the  goat  is  frequently  superior  to 
that  of  the  sheep,  and  the  young  kid  furnishes  the  most  delicate 
viand  that  the  country  produces.  The  consumption  of  poultry 
is  considerable;  and  the  more  so,  on  account  of  the  little  variety 
of  meat  and  its  inferior  quality.  The  fowls  are  in  general  very 
poor,  but  the  turkies  are  tolerably  good,  and  will  often  fetch 
accordingly,  eight  or  nine  dollars  a-piece,  There  are  likewise 
a  great  number  of  Guinea  fowls,  which  are  excellent  eating. 
Fish  of  various  kinds  are  very  plentiful,  and  tolerably  cheap. 
Turtle,  however,  is  scarce  and  dear,  being  always  brought  here 
from  some  of  the  other  colonies.  All  animals  for  food  are  gene¬ 
rally  killed  in  the  morning,  for  dinner  the  same  day,  the  climate 
not  allowing  of  much  longer  keeping.  The  bread  here  is  very 
indifferent,  as  the  flour, "which  is  imported  from  America,  is 
generally  more  or  less  injured,  either  by  the  climate  or  the  in¬ 
sects.  As  there  is  no  yeast  in  the  country,  the  bread  is  fer- 
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Rented  with  leaveri,  and  sometimes  by  a  preparation  of  sugar ; 
in  either  case,  it  will  only  keep  good  about  four-and-twenty 
'hours.  The  above  are  the  usual  articles  of  diet;  to  which  may 
be  added  Madeira  wine,  the  common  beverage  of  all  whtfcan 
procure  it.  There  are  likewise  various  other  wines  which  might 
be  thought  more  congenial  to  the  climate,  but  Madeira  is  the 
Ordinary  drink  in  all  the  English  colonies  ;  and  an  immense 
annual  consumption  of  it  is  made  in  this  island. 

The  breakfast  here  generally  consists  of  fish  and  fowls,  with 
chocolate,  tea,  or  coffee.  Instead  of  bread,  a  yam,  or  plantain 
roasted  and  buttered,  especially  the  first  of  these,  is  always  pre¬ 
ferred.  It  is  a  large  root,  very  much  resembling  the  briony; 
the  inside  of  it  is  white  and  mealy  ;  there  are  several  different 
kinds,  but  the  white  yam  of  Barbadoes  is  esteemed  by  far  the 
best.  This  is  roasted  in  wood  embers,  when  the  inside  is  ail 
scooped  out,  a  piece  of  butter  inserted,  and  the  inside  again 
replaced  ;  the  whole  is  then  again  put  to  the  fire,  till  the  butter 
has  diffused  itself  through  the  whole  mass,  in  which  state  it  is 
brought  to  table.  The  plantain,  a  fruit  shaped  something  like 
a  cucumber,  when  roasted  and  buttered,  is  a  sort  of  substitute 
for  bread,  but  it  will  not  bear  comparison  with  the  yam;  its 
pulp  not  being  mealy,  is  not  penetrated  by  the  butter,  and  it 
sits  heavy  on  the  stomach.  Beside  the  yam  and  plantain,  the 
potatoe,  brought  from  England,  frequently  makes  its  appearance 
on  the  breakfast-table.  This  is  always  toasted  and  buttered, 
having  been  previously  boiled.  With  these  articles  a  substan¬ 
tial  breakfast  is  made  about  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning* 
Three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  appears  to  be  the  hour  of  dinner 
amongst  all  classes  of  the  inhabitants ;  this  is  the  hottest  time  of 
the  day,  and  by  no  means  well  selected  for  sitting  down  to  a 
hot  dinner,  for  the  most  part  highly  seasoned  with  capsicums,  and 
to  be  washed  down  with  copious  libations  of  powerful  Madeira. 
After  dinner,  a  desert  of  fruits,  together  with  the  wine,  occupies 
the  time  till  between  five  and  six  o’clock,  the  only  time,  except 
in  the  morning  early,  that  a  person  can  ride  or  walk  cut  with 
any  satisfaction  :  it  is  of  course  devoted  to  the  promenade. 

However  unpleasant  the  town  of  Bridgetown  may  be,  there 
can  be  nothing  more  agreeable  than  its  erivirons.  The  scenery 
is  so  totally  novel  to  one  who  has  never  been  between  the  Tropics, 
that  it  looks  at  first  like  the  effect  of  enchantment.  The  numer¬ 
ous  avenues  of  cocoa-nut  trees,  the  hedges  of  the  cactus  or 
prickly  pear,  with  long  rows  of  lofty  cabbage-trees,  are  the  objects 
that  most  attract,  and  stamp  a  feature  on  the  landscape  perfectly 
unique.  Some  of  the  habitations  near  the  town,  as  before  ob¬ 
served,  are  most  romantically  situated  :  the  buildings  are  mostly 
©f  wood,  but  superior  taste  and  elegance  are  displayed  in  their 
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construction.  They  are  generally  surrounded  with  galleries  of 
from  six  to  twelve  feet  in  breadth,  and  mostly  painted  green,  as 
well  as  the  jalousies,  which  here  occupy  the  place  of  glass  win¬ 
dows,  and  are  in  fact  much  more  commodious.  They  are 
also  better  adapted  to  the  climate,  as  they  open  and  shut  some¬ 
thing  like  Venetian  blinds,  so  as  to  admit  both  light  and  air,, 
without  exposing  the  family  to  the  observation  of  passengers. 
The  roofs  are  not  a  little  remarkable,  being  covered  with  shin¬ 
gles,  painted  of  a  slate-colour,  and  extending  not  only  over  the 
building,  but  also  over  the  galleries.  The  houses  therefore  may 
be  properly  considered  as  pavilions;  and,  being  almost  all  situated 
in  some  sequestered  spot,  and  well  shaded  by  cocoa-nut,  orange,, 
Jime,  and  other  fruit  trees,  their  effect  is  grateful  and  imposing. 

What  contributes  greatly  to  the  picturesque  appearance  of 
these  country  residences,  is  the  curious  inequality  of  the 
ground.  What  has  been  said  of  Jamaica  seems  equally  appli¬ 
cable  to  all  these  islands.  A  gentleman,  on  being  asked  to  give 
a'  description  of  its  physical  appearance,  took  a  sheet  of  paper, 
and  pressing  it  up  into  a  ball  in  his  hands,  he  aftei  wards  ex¬ 
panded  it,  and  then  threw  it  carelessly  on  the  table.  Such  i & 
the  apparent  confusion  of  the  ground  in  all  these  islands,  that 
they  seem  like  large  and  small  masses  of  rock  thrown  promiscu¬ 
ously  together,  and  covered  with  a  profusion  of  vegetation,  with 
here  and  there  the  original  black  rock  protruding  through  its 
green  drapery.  The  contour  is  bold  and  majestic,  exhibiting 
sometimes  a  perpendicular  cliff,  at  others  a  tremendous  over¬ 
hanging  mass,  not  unfrequently  excavated  underneath  to  con¬ 
siderable  depths. 

Although  we  do  not  find  in  this  island  those  stupendous 
mountainous  masses  which  the  other  islands  exhibit,  it  contains, 
nevertheless,  all  the  minor  sublimities  of  a  mountainous  country, 
espe  ially  on  its  eastern  and  northern  sides.  Its  dark  and  deep 
ravines,  with  their  perpendicular  sides  covered  with  wood,  its 
insulated  peaks,  lofty  precipices,  and  bold  projecting  promon¬ 
tories,  cannot  be  said"  to  hide  their  heads  in  the  clouds,  yet  are 
they  sufficiently  elevated  to  produce  in  the  mind  of  sensibility, 
that  impression  of  awe  mingled  with  enthusiasm,  which  the  con¬ 
templation  of  nature’s  magnificent  scenery  must  ever  excite. 

I  never  have  heard,  nor  have  I  accurately  measured,  the  height 
of  the  most  elevated  point  in  the  island;  but,  if  we  compute  it 
by  comparison  with  other  known  heights,  we  may  rate  it  about 
a  thousand  feet.  The  southern  extremity,  where  the  capital  of 
Barbadoes  is  situated,  has  no  elevation  above  two  or  three  hun¬ 
dred  feet,  and  the  land  continually  rises  in  terraces  or  platforms, 
one  higher  than  the  other,  with  an  ascent  extremely  abrupt, 
and  in  numerous  places  altogether  inaccessible.  The  farther 
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you  advance  Into  the  interior,  the  more  novel  and  irregular  the 
race  of  the  country  becomes,  till  you  arrive  in  the  centre,  when 
the  eye  is  regaled  with  such  varieties  as  yield  perhaps  to  none. 

Before  I  commence  a  description  of  this  enchanting  spot,  I 
shall  first  take  some  notice  of  the  objects,  both  vegetable  and 
animal,  that  most  prominently  invite  the  curiosity  of  a  stranger. 
The  form  of  the  cocoa-nut  tree  is.,  no  doubt,  familiar  to  most 
readers;  but  I  have  some  collateral  remarks  to  offer  that  may 
not  be  so.  Beside  their  beauty  and  their  grateful  shade,  the 
cocoa-trees  produce  great  profit  to  their  owners,  as  they  begin 
to  bear  fruit  before  they  are  half  grown,  and  never  cease  to  do 
so  all  the  year  round  :  and  in  this  island  the  nuts  will  ever  com¬ 
mand  a  very  good  price  in  the  market.  It  is  valued  chiefly  qn 
account  of  the  liquor  it  contains,  previous  to  the  formation  of 
the  nut,  when  it  is  in  the  greatest  abundance,  and  has  the  finest 
flavour.  In  tropical  countries,  nothing  can  be  more  delicious 
to  the  thirsty  traveller  than  this  wholesome  beverage  :  in  pre¬ 
paring  it,  the  natives  frequently  add  a  small  quantity  of  brandy 
and  sugar.  When  the  nut  is  completely  formed,  the  liquor  is 
not  so  palatable,  and  in  this  state  it  is  never  drank.  The  trees 
are  generally  planted  in  avenues,  so  as  to  constitute  a  most  de¬ 
lectable  shade :  near  the  town,  the  prospect  is  enlivened  by  a 
great  number  of  these  avenues,  many  of  them  stretching  more 
than  a  mile  in  length. 

I  was  greatly  amused,  in  my  walks  here,  with  the  prodi¬ 
gious  numbers  of  lizard^  of  all  colours  and  sizes  that  are  conti¬ 
nually  seen  running  up  the  trunks  of  the  cocoa-trees,  and  always 
in  a  spiral  direction.  These  little  animals  are  not  only  beautiful 
in  their  colour,  but  elegant  in  their  conformation  ;  for  the  most 
part  green,  tinged  with  azure  and  gold.  Their  agility  is  not  a 
little  surprising  ;  and  they  are  so  tame,  as  to  allow  themselves 
to  be  handled  with  impunity.  Every  tree  and  shrub  swarms 
with  them:  their  food  is  insects,  which,  but  for  these  animals, 
would  almost  render  the  country  uninhabitable.  Like  the  came- 
leon,  they  have  a  power  of  changing  their  colour,  and  I  have 
seen  them,  when  frightened,  become  almost  black. 

Next  to  the  cocoa-nut  trees,  the  most  prominent  object  is  the 
mountain  cabbage-tree.  This  majestic  plant  is  usually  found 
near  the  mansions  of  the  planters,  and  here  indeed  it  furnishes 
a  decoration,  than  which  nothing  can  be  imagined  more  appo¬ 
site.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  sixty  feet,  with  a  strait  conical 
trunk,  free  from  branches  or  unevenness  to  the  top,  where 
it  expands  into  a  most  extensive  umbrella,  with  its  vast  ra¬ 
mifications  of  leaves  above  twenty  feet  in  length.  The  upper 
part  of  the  ti  unk,  for  about  twelve  or  fifteen  feet,  is  of  a  gay 
gfcen  colour,  with  a  smooth  polished  surface  ;  this  it  is  wb  ch 
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supports  the  umbrella,  arid  the  fine  spreading  fruit  called  (I 
know  not  why)  the  cabbage .  Little  use,  however,  is  made  of  it 
in  Barbadoes,  where  the  tree  is  by  no  means  very  abundant,  and 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  fruit  is  considerable,  on  account  of 
the  immense  height,  and  the  smoothness  of  the  bark,  especially 

towards  the  top.  .  ,  , 

The  tamarind-tree,  with  its  thorny  trunk,  is  very  abundant 
in  the  vicinity  of  Bridgetown  ;  and  a  few  specimens  are  seen 
here  and  there  of  the  gigantic  silk  cotton-tree.  Along  the  beach 
appear  also  frequent  avenues  of  the  manchineal,  of  a  towering 
height  and  bulk,  with  apples  of  a  most  tempting  appearance 
and  smell,  very  much  resembling  the  golden  pippen.  I  hese  he 
scattered  by  thousands  on  the  ground;  but  the  uncautious 
stranger  will  pay  dear  for  his  curiosity  in  tasting  the  fruit, 
•whose  acrid  and  morbid  juice  produces  instant  excoriation  and 
inflammation  in  the  mouth  and  throat,  and  wherever  it  touches. 
Even  water  falling  from  the  leaves  after  a  shower  of  rain,  will 
blister  the  skin  of  those  who  happen  to  take  shelter  under  them; 
this  I  have  often  witnessed. 

In  all  the  environs  of  the  town  there  are  numerous  plantations 
of  the  plantain,  this  being  an  article  of  very  great  consumption % 
it  is  a  vegetable  that  must  naturally  occupy  the  attention  of  the 
stranger  ^  as  there  is  nothing  analogous  to  it  in  Britain.  It  rises 
to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  with  a  tolerably  thick  stem, 
hut  which ,  in  fact,  is  nothing  more  than  the  convolution  of  its 
own  leaves,  without  any  solid  or  woody  substance.  The  leaves, 
which  spread  out  at  the  top  like  those  of  the  cocoa-nut  tree,  and 
have  an  agreeable  effect,  are  of  a  dark-green  colour,  and,  on 
the  upper  side, remarkably  smooth  and  shining;  they  are  very 
larcre  and  broad,  and  are  in  use  for  various  purposes  :  amongst 
others,  that  of  dressing  blisters  and  ulcers.  The  fruit  of  the 
"plantain  forms  the  principal  food  of  the  negroes,  and  is  also 
much  eaten  by  the  whites.  There  is  another  species,  though 
not  easily  distinguished  by  a  stranger,  called  the  banana  :  it  is 

considered  here  as  a  very  delicious  fruit. 

v  The  plantations  of  Indian  corn  are  very  numerous  throughout 
the  island,  as  the  consumption  of  it  is  considerable  among  the 
negroes.  ?There  are  also  plantations  of  cotton  ;  but  it  does  not 
appear  to  be  cultivated  here  to  any  great  extent.  This  plant  is 
very  beautiful,  both  when  in  blossom  and  after  the  pods  are 
burst.  It  is  not  unlike  the  English  currant-bush,  but  grows  to  a 
larger  size  ;  the  flowers  are  yellow,  large,  and  splendid,  and,  as 
the  tree?  are  all  planted  in  straight  lines,  both  the  eye  and  the 
fancy  are  gratified.  The  habitations  are  mostly  surrounded  with  a 
jrreat  number  of  fruit-trees,  particularly  oranges,  lemons,  lime?, 
Ind  shaddocks.  These  last  are  uncommonly  tempting  3  ■ 
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magnitude  of  the  fruit,  and  its  fine  golden  colour,  shining 
through  the  green  foliage,  combined  with  the  fragrant  smell  ex¬ 
haling  from  the  leaves  and  blossoms,  renders  it  a  treat  both  to 
the  palate  and  to  the  senses. 

Fruit  however,  in  general,  is  very  dear  throughout  the 
island,  as  but  few  comparatively  grow  it  merely  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  sale.  An  additional  feature  of  interest  among  these 
groves,  is  the  groups  of  naked  negro  children  of  both  sexes, 
running  about  in  all  directions.  The  females  seldom  put  on  any 
article  of  clothing  till  three  or  four  years  old,  nor  do  the  males 
before  ten,  and  sometimes  later.  The  newly-imported  negroes 
too,  of  whatever  age  or  sex,  are  seen  going  about  with  no  other 
covering  than  a  handkerchief  round  the  waist;  and  even  this 
slight  appendage  seems  evidently  to  incommode  them. 

The  tout  ensemble  of  this  scenery  creates  an  undescribable  sen¬ 
sation  in  the  breast  of  an  European  spectator,  placed  as  it  were 
in  a  new  world,  with  not  a  single  tree  or  plant  whose  aspect 
and  character  he  has  any  knowledge  of.  The  birds  and  ant* 
mals  are  also  new  to  him  ;  and  the  human  beings,  seen  in 
the  greatest  numbers,  look  like  the  inhabitants  of  another 
planet. 

At  almost  every  step,  the  passenger’s  path  is  crossed  by  ani¬ 
mals  here  called  land-crabs,  which  are  perpetually  escaping  into 
some  of  the  innumerable  cavities  with  which  the  ground  is  per¬ 
forated.  A  gloomy  idea  is  associated  with  the  appearance  of 
these  animals,  as  they  fill  the  mind  with  uneasy  reflections,  as 
to  the  uncertainty  of  life  in  these  pestiferqus  regions.  It  is  well 
known,  that  the  mortal  remains  of  those  who  fall  victims  to  the 
endemic  diseases  of  this  country,  serve  to  fatten  these  voracious 
animals.  They  are  nevertheless  eaten  by  the  natives,  and  ac¬ 
counted  a  great  delicacy  ;  but,  by  the  richer  and  luxurious,  they 
are  previously  fattened  for  some  time  on  less  revolting  fare. 
Europeans  find  it  almost  impossible  to  overcome  the  disgust  ex¬ 
cited  by  the  consideration  here  stated,  so  as  to  feed  upon  this 
hideous  animal. 

The  stranger  never  fails  to  experience  some  fresh  accession  of 
amusement  trom  every  fresh  excursion  he  makes  into  the  coun¬ 
try  ;  but  it  is  only  on  horseback  that  these  excursions  can  be 
made  with  satisfaction,  or  even  with  safety.  I  have  sometimes 
taken  long  walks,  but  always  found  myself  oppressed  and  lan¬ 
guid  from  fatigue  and  excessive  perspiration,  and  a  head-ach 
or  something  worse  has  generally  been  the  consequence.  A  ride 
of  twenty  miles  is  here  a  very  great  exertion,  and  but  seldont 
attempted. 

As  the  population  of  Bavbadoes  is  very  great,  the  island  i? 
pyery-where  cultivated ;  not  a  spot  is  to  E>e  seen  that  is  nqf 
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turned  to  some  account.  The  principal  article  of  culture  is  the 
sugar-cane,  and  the  best  and  most  extensive  tracts  are  allotted 
to  this  purpose.  The  whole  process  of  this  important  article  of 
produce  must  necessarily  engage  the  attention  of  a  stranger; 
but  this  has  been  so  frequently  described,  that  few  readers  can  be 
deemed  unacquainted  with  it.  My  intention  in  these  few  pages 
being  only  to  attempt  to  convey  to  the  reader  such  impressions 
of  pleasure  or  surprise  as  the  sight  of  new  objects  excited,  I 
shall  avoid  all  those  descriptions  which  require  elaborate  inves¬ 
tigation. 

I  proceed,  in  the  next  place,  to  give  some  account  of  an  ex¬ 
pedition  into  the  interior  of  the  island,  which  I  undertook,  in 
company  with  a  few  friends,  shortly  after  my  arrival.  Let  me 
premise,  that  very  great  was  the  gratification  I  received  from  the 
contemplation  of  nature’s  lovely  scenes,  and  from  the  friendly 
hospitality  of  persons  till  then  totally  unknown  to  me. 

We  started  on  horseback,  four  in  number,  at  day-light  in  the 
morning,  on  a  delightful  road  along  the  western  coast  of  the 
island,  where  the  surface,  though  level,  displayed  some  new 
feature  of  beauty  at  almost  every  turn.  As  we  advanced  to 
the  northward,  the  land  on  our  right  became  every  mile  more 
lofty  and  more  wild,  but  with  still  increasing  interest..  At  the 
distance  of  about  ten  miles  from  Bridgetown  we  arrived  at  a 
considerable  village  by  the  sea-side,  with  a  neat  church,  and  a 
number  of  very  handsome  houses.  After  passing  this  village, 
we  quitted  the  sea-side,  and  began  to  ascend  ;  and  now  a  diver¬ 
sity  of  landscape  opened  upon  us  in  a  manner  more  and  more 
affecting  and  unexpected.  At  one  time,  a  vast  hollow,  whose 
steep  sides  would  in  England  be  deemed  impracticable  to  de¬ 
scend  on  horseback,  leads  you  down  into  recesses  where  the 
sun’s  rays  cannot  penetrate,  and,  after  winding  through  the 
sinuosities  of  its  deep  and  cool  bottom,  you  begin  again  to 
ascend  an  almost  perpendicular  height,  where  the  sun’s  scorch- 
i no-  rays  are  felt  with  all  their  force;  till  having  gained  the 
summit,  the  sea-breeze  again  wafts  its  exhilarating  influence 
over  the  exhausted  frame.  Were  it  not  for  this  constant  source 
of  coolness,  these  islands  would  be  scarcely  habitable  ;  but  so 
invigorating  is  the  benignant  gale,  especially  on  the  high 
grounds,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  what  a  luxury  it 
yields  to  a  person  sitting  or  lying  upon  some  elevated  situation. 
This  enjoyment  we  realized  in  a  very  superior  degree,  on  ar¬ 
riving  at  the  estate  where  we  purposed  taking  breakfast  and 


dinner. 

Although  our  coming  was  unexpected,  we  had  but  a  very  lew 
minutes  to  wait  for  a  sumptuous  breakfast,  which  was  served 
up  in  the  eastern  gallery,  ppep.  to  the  trade-wind,  and  com- 
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manding  an  extensive  view  of  the  interior  of  the  island.  The 
houses  belonging  to  these  estates  are  generally  built  on  the  most 
elevated  part  of  them.  This  I  presume  is  done  principally  with 
an  eye  to  the  advantageous  position  of  the  windmills ;  but  it  con¬ 
tributes  besides  very  materially  to  the  pleasantness  and  pic¬ 
turesque  beauty  of  the  circumjacent  landscape.  It  is  gratifying 
and  consolatoty  to  see  with  what  extraordinary  pleasure  visitors 
are  entertained  at  these  habitations  :  it  is  considered  as  an  ho¬ 
nour  conferred  on  the  family  for  a  stranger  to  pay  them  an  un¬ 
expected  visit ;  and  that  heart  must  be  cold  and  insensible,  that 
can  partake  of,  and  reflect  on,  such  genuine  benevolence,  with¬ 
out  experiencing  some  of  those  feelings  that  embellish  and  illus¬ 
trate  human  nature.  The  plan  we  had  concerted  required  the 
attendance-  of  our  host  as  a  guide,  with  servants,  and  cattle  to 
relieve  our  own.  These  wants  were  speedily  supplied;  and, 
after  leaving  orders  for  a  dinner  to  be  prepared  against  our  re¬ 
turn,  our  host  set  out  with  us,  all  on  fresh  horses  of  his  own  pro¬ 
viding.  Our  object  was  to  take  a  view  of  an  estate  called 
Mount  Pleasant,  this  being  the  most  elevated  spot  in  the  whole 
island,  except  a  bold  peak  called  Mount  Hilloughby,  which  is 
in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

We  ascended  by  a  most  interesting  road  to  this  estate,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  considerable  in  Barbadoes  :  it  appears  to  great 
advantage  at  a  distance,  and  has  very  much  the  appearance  of 
an  English  gentleman’s  country-seat.  The  ascent  on  the  western 
side  is  tolerably  easy,  and  the  traveller,  in  that  direction,  can¬ 
not  anticipate  the  scene  that  bursts  suddenly  upon  the  view  on 
gaining  the  top  of  the  ridge.  I  had  never  yet  surveyed  any  of 
those  enchanting  landscapes  that  are  so  numerous  in  the  An-* 
tilles,  and  was  unprepared  to  meet  the  impression  which  this 
spectacle  made  upon  me,  such  as  I  shall  never  forget.  We 
found  ourselves  all  at  once  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  and  at 
our  feet  a  valley  of  considerable  extent  bounded  by  the  Eastern 
Ocean,  (for  the  sea  is  here  seen  on  both  sides)  ;  the  whole  pic¬ 
ture  far  surpassing  the  richest  colouring  that  my  imagination 
could  have  created.  Although  every  part  of  the  ground  before 
us  was  much  lower  than  that  on  which  we  stood,  it  still  pos¬ 
sessed  all  that  chaos  of  mingled  objects  which  I  have  alluded 
to  above.  We  here  looked  down  into  dark  dells  and  capa¬ 
cious  ravines  crossing  the  valley  in  all  directions;  here  we 
beheld  hills  of  the  most  fantastic  form,  every-where  overshaded 
with  wood,  whilst  the  level  ground  at  our  feet  afforded  number¬ 
less  samples  of  the  industry  and  wealth  of  the  planters.  Their 
mansions  were  rendered  conspicuous  on  every  height,  by  the  tall 
cabbage-trees  and  windmills  grouped  around  them.  I  could 
have  willingly  loitered  here  a  few  hours,  to  contemplate  this  fas. 
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cinating  panorama  ;  but  we  had  also  to  descend  into  the  valley,' 
to  reconnoitre  more  nearly  some  of  its  most  interesting  details* 
The  district  I  have  just  noticed  has  received  the  name  of 
Scotland,  and  has  a  parish-church  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew. 
Whether  it  received  this  name  from  the  grotesque  wildness  of 
its  scenery  assimilating  it  to  the  Caledonian,  I  know  not;  but 
if  the  first  settlers  here  were  Scotch,  they  doubtless  paid  a  most 
respectful  compliment  to  their  country,  by  conferring  its  name 

on  this  terrestrial  paradise*  _  > 

We  had  now  to  dive  down  into  the  ravine  which  in  & 
few  moments  concealed  from  our  view  all  the  beauties  of 
the  surrounding  scenery.  But  here  the  botanist  might  reap 
an  ample  harvest  ;  for  the  lavish  hand  of  nature  had  com¬ 
pletely  concealed  the  soil  by  her  luxuriant  vegetation.  Our 
road  lay  through  a  wood  of  extremely  lofty  trees,  and  our 
attention  was  much  engrossed  by  the  number  and  variety 
of  climbing  plants,  which,  ascending  to  the  highest  branches, 
form  curtains  of  such  extent  and  beauty,  as  no  human  skill 
could  pretend  to  vie  with.  These  plants  were  all  covered 
with  blossoms  of  the  most  diversified  colours,  and  so  thickly 
studded,  that  in  many  places  several  square  yards  might 
be  perceived  at  a  height  of  from  forty  to  sixty  feet,  where, 
from  the  continuity  of  the  blossoms,  no  other  object  was 
'visible  ;  and,  at  that  distance  from  the  eye,  a  regularly-painted 
surface  of  exquisite  beauty  was  eminently  conspicuous. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  the  heights  from  which  we  had 
descended  presented,  in  their  turn,  another  coup  d? oeil ;  the 
ascent  on  this  side  being  exceedingly  steep  and  abrupt:  here 
also,  the  romantic  peak  of  Mount  Hilloughby  appears  to  great 

aC^Our  route  lay  next  through  the  district  where  Barbadoes  tar 
(a  bituminous  substance  well  known  here)  is  found  in  astonish¬ 
ing  abundance.  The  manner  of  its  production  is  truly  curious ; 
for  it  appears  to  occupy  the  space  between  the  soil  and  the  rock 
which  it  covers.  An  extraordinary  consequence  of  this  is,  that 
the  soil,  with  all  that  grows  upon  it,  including  even  the  build¬ 
ings  and  sugar-works,  are  subject  to  remove^  from  their 
situations  and  descend  into  the  nearest  valley.  This  circum¬ 
stance,  unaccountable  as  it  may  be  thought,  is  strictly  within 
the  limits  of  truth.  We  had  observed  some  cabbage-trees  of 
an  unusual  conformation  ;  these,  we  were  assured,  had  removed 
to  the  distance  of  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  their  original 
she  on  a  neighbouring  hill,  where  had  formerly  been  the  house 
of  a  planter.  These  "trees  had  the  vestiges  of  roots  about  six 
feet  above  the  soil  on  which  they  stand,  so  as  to  have  all  the 
appearance  of  being  placed  on  the  top  ot  posts. 
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There  is  a  singular  colonial  law  still  in  force,  and  originally 
made  in  consequence  of  this  almost  unexampled  phenomenon, 
the  justice  of  which  I  could  never  comprehend.  It  enacts,  that, 
if  a  field  of  canes,  or  a  whole  estate,  shall  move  from  its  situa¬ 
tion  into  the  precincts  of  another  estate,  the  whole  produce  shall 
become  the  property  of  the  person  into  whose  premises  it  has 
moved.  The  reason  assigned  is,  that  the  crops  of  the  indivi¬ 
dual  on  whose  lands  the  moving  ground  shall  come,  are  ipso 
facto  overwhelmed  and  destroyed.  But  is  not  the  person  whose 
estate  has  thus  run  away,  the  greatest  sufferer,  having  nothing 
but  the  bare  rock  left  ?  A  few  years  indeed  will  suffice  to  repair 
the  mischief;  but,  in  the  meantime,  the  damage  and  inconve¬ 
nience  must  be  severely  felt. 

We  called  at  the  house  of  a  planter  who  had  been  forty  years 
resident  on  the  spot,  and  who  had  three  times  been  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  erecting  a  house  and  offices,  (which  are  very  consi¬ 
derable,)  in  consequence  of  this  moving  of  the  land.  The 
house  in  which  he  then  lived  was  by  no  means  splendid,  being 
only  one  story  high,  and  that  so  low,  that  the  thatch  on  the 
roof  might  be  reached  from  the  ground  ;  it  was,  however,  of 
great  length,  as  the  apartments  were  all  in  a  line  with  one  an-> 
other.  This  planter,  who  was  a  native  of  Wales,  received  us 
with  great  cordiality  ;  he  pointed  out  to  us  the  situation  of  his 
two  former  habitations,  and  the  trees  that  had  been  carried 
away  along  with  the  soil.  The  spot  he  had  last  chosen  was 
well  secured  against  the  recurrence  of  any  similar  accident,  as 
his  cottage  was  built  in  a  hollow,  and  rested  against  a  large 
mass  of  rock,  the  natural  excavations  of  which  contributed  to 
furnfeh  him  with  some  very  convenient  storehouses. 

The  natives  agree  in  opinion,  that  this  bituminous  substance 
is  the  proper  physical  cause  of  these  migrations,  and  the  thing 
appears  very  probable,  for  the  following  reason  :  Wherever  there 
is  a  hollow,  it  is  only  necessary  to  make  a  small  hole,  and  it  will 
instantly  be  filled  with  it.  The  method  of  collecting  the  bitu¬ 
men  for  commerce,  is  by  drawing  it  from  the  surface  of  the 
ponds,  which  are  covered  with  it,  and  the  source  seems  linex- 
haustibie,  as  the  print  of  the  horses’  feet  in  the  soil  are  quickly 
filled  with  it.  There  is  another  object  of  curiosity  in  this  dis¬ 
trict  which  we  went  to  visit :  the  natives  give  it  the  name  of 
the  il  burning  spring.”  I  had  heard  much  of  this  phenomenon, 
but  could  form  no  satisfactory  notions  of  it  till  I  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  seeing  it.  In  the  midst  of  the  wood  which  we  tra¬ 
versed,  there  is  by  the  road-side  a  hole  in  the  ground,  nearly 
circular,  of  about  two  feet  in  diameter  and  one  in  depth.  This 
hole  is  generally  filled  with  water  in  a  state  of  ebullition;  it  may 
be  ascribed  to  a  gas  which  escapes  in  considerable  quantity 
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from  the  earth,  so  inflammable,  as  to  take  fire  on  applying  a 
candle  or  a  lighted  paper  to  the  surface  of  the  water.  It  will 
continue  burning,  with  a  strong  flame,  until  extinguished  by 
blowing  it  out,  or  smothering  it,  .  A  negro  woman  residing  in 
a  neighbouring  cottage,  conducted  us  to  the  spot,  but  the  hole 
at  the  time  was  perfectly  dry,  from  want  of  rain.  This  defect 
she  supplied  by  fetching  water  from  a  pond.  The  water  im¬ 
mediately  appeared  in  a  state  of  ebullition,  without  any  increase 
of  temperature  ;  and,  on  applying  a  lighted  paper,  the  whole 
took  fire,  and  burned  with  a  strong  flame.  The  gas  appeared  to 
be  of  the  same  kind  as  that  burned  in  the  streets  of  London,  but 
I  could  not  make  my  companions  comprehend  the  principle  of 
it,  till  I  had  filled  two  bottles  with  it,  (which  our  slaves  were 
carrying  ;)  and, on  our  return  to  our  host’s  habitation,  immersing 
one  of  them  in  a  bucket  of  water,  and  drawing  out  the  cork; 
when  all  the  phenomena  they  had  before  witnessed  were  re¬ 
peated. 

We  made  an  extensive  circuit  over  the  island,  through  the 
most  singular  country  I  ever  beheld  ;  and,  though  in  the  middle 
of  the  day,  under  a  vertical  sun,  we  suffered  much  less  from  the 
heat  than  we  should  have  done  in  walking  through  the  streets  of 
Bridgetown.  At  length  we  returned  to  our  hospitable  man¬ 
sion,  well  qualified  to  do  justice  to  the  ample  repast  prepared 
for  us.  I  enquired  concerning  the  salubrity  of  this  part  of  the 
island ;  and  it  seems,  that  the  inhabitants  here  have  had  as  great 
a  dread  of  the  yellow-fever  as  we  have  in  England,  and  know  as 
little  about  it.  If  I  had  been  known  to  have  come  from  the 
Naval  H  ospital,  they  would,  I  suppose,  have  been  afraid  to 
receive  me.  This  disease  is  in  fact  confined  to  the  low  lands 
near  the  sea. 

In  the  course  of  this  ride,  1  noticed  for  the  first  time  a  cus¬ 
tom  very  prevalent  here,  and  which  to  a  European  appears 
ridiculous.  The  negro  slaves  that  accompanied  us,  took  hold 
of  our  horses’  tails,  to  keep  up  with  us.  This  is  frequent  all 
over  the  West  Indies  ;  and  I  have  been  surprised  to  see  how  fast 
and  how  far  they  would  travel,  thus  assisted.  We  returned 
from  this  tour  by  moonlight,  and  arrived  at  Bridgetown  at  a 
very  late  hour,  after  having  rode  more  than  forty  miles;  which, 
in  this  country,  is  an  uncommonly  laborious  effort. 

In  different  excursions  which  I  made  into  the  interior,  from 
time  to  time,  I  continually  found  fresh  reasons  to  he  delighted, 
both  with  the  country  and  the  hospitality  of  its  inhabitants;  for 
1  never  witnessed  a  single  instance  of  deficiency,  in  this  respect, 
in  any  one  individual.  When  riding  near  the  dwelling  of  the 
planters,  I  have  been  frequently  stopped  on  the  road  by  ne¬ 
groes,  who  invited  me,  in  their  master’s  name,  to  come  to  the 
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house  and  take  some  refreshment.  I  have  afterwards  found 
that  this  invitation  was  a  mere  matter  of  course,  the  master 
knowing  nothing  of  it  till  my  arrival,  when  the  slave  would  be 
highly  commended  for  his  vigilance  and  attention. 

I  have  placed  this  virtue  of  the  natives  in  the  front  of  their 
moral  character,  and  I  wish  the  reader  to  keep  it  in  mind,  that, 
when  I  come  to  speak  of  their  failings,  he  may  recur  to  this  spe¬ 
cimen  of  their  Christian  u  charity  covering*  a  multitude  of  sins/' 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  persons  born  and  brought  up  in 
a  small  island,  half  of  which  they  have  probably  never  seen, 
should  have  but  very  inadequate  ideas  of  what  is  passing  in  the 
greater  theatres  of  human  life.  1  have  always  been  more  asto¬ 
nished  at  what  they  did  know,  than  at  what  they  did  not :  but  a 
people  brought  up  amongst  slaves,  must  necessarily  possess  no 
inconsiderable  quantum  of  both  pride  and  sloth.  From  their  in¬ 
fancy,  they  are  accustomed  to  have  children  of  colour  submitted 
to  their  will,  and  they  cannot  understand  that  the  blacks  are 
their  fellow-creatures.  They  are  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  the 
policy  that  shall  put  an  end  to  the  importation,  nor  can  they 
conceive  how  they  are  to  exist  without  them. 

I  was  consulting  a  Barbadian  lady  when  I  first  went  to  keep 
house  by  myself,  who  took  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  convince  me 
that  I  could  not,  (though  a  single  man,)  do  with  less  than  twelve 
or  fourteen  slaves.  She  insisted  much  upon  the  latter  number, 
as  she  herself  kept  eighteen,  (the  smallest  number  she  could 
possibly  have,)  her  family  consisting  only  of  her  husband,  her¬ 
self,  and  one  child.  I  had,  however,  taken  a  very  different  view 
of  the  subject ;  and,  with  one  negro,  contrived  to  live  very  com¬ 
fortably.  Accustomed  from  their  childhood  to  command,  these 
people  have  no  notion  of  doing  any  thing  for  themselves,  and 
of  course  they  grow  up  in  habits  of  indolence.  All  who  can 
afford  it,  send  a  coloured  child  with  their  own  children  to 
school,  where  it  is  accustomed  to  be  kicked  and  pinched  by  its 
3’oung  master  or  mistress,  just  as  caprice  may  dictate.  It  is 
usual  here  to  make  over  to  a  child,  almost  at  its  birth,  a  slave 
of  the  same  sex  and  age  ;  which  circumstance  the  former  soon 
gets  to  learn  ;  and,  though  there  frequently  exists  a  kind  of  mu¬ 
tual  sympathetic  affection,  yet  a  constant  tyranny  is  exercised 
by  the  young  Creole,  who  is  hereby  brought  up  with  lofty  no¬ 
tions  of  superiority  over  the  coloured  race.  Yet  the  natives 
cohabit  with  people  of  colour  at  a  very  early  age ;  and  I  have 
observed  many  instances  of  their  being  perfectly  captivated  by 
their  mulatto  mistresses,  who  thus  obtain  their  freedom,  and 
that  of  their  children,  from  the  master  who  cohabits  with  them. 

I  am  concerned  to  bear  testimony  to  the  immorality  which 
prevails  in  this  respect,  and  to  detract  from  the  high  character. 
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which  I  would  gladly  assign  to  the  female  part  of  the  commu¬ 
nity.  They  are  doubtless  as  chaste  and  virtuous  as  those  of  any 
part"  of  the  globe,  but  they  have  been  accustomed  to  witness 
incontinency  in  almost  all  their  acquaintance  of  the  other  sex, 
and  frequently  in  their  father  and  brothers,  who  openly  keep 
their  mulatto  mistresses  ;  so  that  it  is  not  accounted  in  the 
slightest  degree  infamous;  nay,  it  would  excite  much  more 
surprise  in  a  Creole  lady,  that  a  man  should  be  without  one  ot 
these  mistresses,  than  that  he  should  have  one.  Although  the 
coloured  people  are  thus  regarded  as  a  distinct  species,  they  are 
often  treated  with  great  kindness,  yet  it  is  of  that  description 
which  we  shew  to  a  pet  animal.  It  must  be  from  some  such  kind 
of  feeling,  that  females  who  have  a  just  idea  of  morality  in  them¬ 
selves,  and  who  would  express  a  similar  indignation  with  our 
own  countrywomen,  at  the  seduction  ol  a  white  female,  mani¬ 
fest  a  total  apathy  at  the  mo^t  indecent  debauchei  y  amongst 
women  of  colour.  A  very  respectable  matron,  who  had  shewn 
a  kind  of  motherly  affection  for  a  young  friend  of  mine  who 
came  over  to  settle  here  as  a  merchant,  advised  him  in  the 
most  serious  manner  to  look  out  for  a  young  mulatto  ot  Mustee 
girl  for  his  housekeeper,  urging  that  it  would  greatly  increase 
his  domestic  comforts  and  diminish  his  expenses ;  and,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  this,  she  hinted  very  delicately,  that,  by  being  confined 
to  one  object,  his  health  and  reputation  would  be  better  se¬ 
cured,  than  by  the  promiscuous  libertinism  to  which  she  seemed 
to  consider  every  young  man  as  habitually  addicted.  I  am 
gssured,  that  the  lady  in  question  would  have  shuddered  at  the 
idea  of  giving  the  least  encouragement  -o  libei tinism  in  persons^ 
considered  to  he  of  her  own  species;  but  such  is  the  force  of 
education,  and  such  the  dangerous  consequence  ol  familial  ity 

with  vice.  .  /  ‘  .  . 

In  the  family  where  I  lodged,  a  respectable  lady,  (a  virgin, 

between  fifty  and  sixty,)  was  regretting  to  the  company  at 
dinner,  that  a  young  female  slave,  whom  she  had  let  out  lor 
several  months,  was  about  to  return,  as  she  would  lose  twelve 
dollars  a  month,  the  price  of  her  hire,  and  besides,  be  at  the 
expense  of  maintaining  her.  After  dinner,  I  made  enquiry 
respecting  the  subject  of  hiring  slaves,  and  learned  that  the  one 
in  question  had  been  let  out  to  an  officer  in  the  gai  i ison,  with 
whom  she  had  been  living  as  a  mistress,  and  that  her  return  was 
occasioned  only  by  his  being  ordered  to  another  island.  An  inti'* 
mation  was  annexed,  that  if  1  had  any  wish  for  her,  the  good  lady 
would  probably  abate  something  of  her  demand.  1  felt  ex¬ 
tremely  shocked  at  the  idea  of  so  strange  a  traffic  ;  but  I  found, 
a  few  days  after,  this  very  slave  publicly  advertised,  in  the 
Bridgetown  Gazette ,  in  the  following  curious  terms  :  “  To  let, 
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a  Sempstress,  a  well-looking  mulatto  girl,  seventeen  years  of 
age,  an  excellent  hand  at  her  needle,  &c.  To  prevent  need¬ 
less  application -terms  twelve  dollars  per  month.  Apply,  &c.” 

I  had  previously  noticed  advertisements  of  this  description,  and 
I  believe  that  few  weeks  pass  without  them :  they  are,  however, 
frequently  intended  only  tor  the  purposes  literally  expressed. 

In  displaying  this  sample  of  the  morals  of  the  people,  I  may 
be  thought  rigidly  severe,  or  to  have  selected  instances  of  rare 
occurrence;  this,  however,  is  not  the  case.  I  must  do  this  jus¬ 
tice  to  the  females  of  this  country,  to  add,  that  they  possess,  with 
an  uncefcmon  degree  of  personal  beauty,  the  most  amiable  dis¬ 
positions,  and  even  accomplishments,  which  a  stranger  would 
never  expect  at  such  a  distance  from  the  Euiopean  scoools. 
The  want  of  delicacy,  which  the  instances  given  above  seem  to 
imply,  may  be  traced  to  two  causes,  the  unblushing  immorahty 
of  the  men,  and  the  unfortunate  circumstance  of  living  amongst 
slaves.  Flagrant  acts  of  immorality  amongst  the  women  ase  m 
a  manner  unknown,  and  the  shameful  trials  lor  aim.  con,  so 
common  in  Britain,  are  seldom  heard  of  here. 

From  the  same  source  (being  attended  by  slaves  instead  of 
servants)  arises  another  unpleasant  trait  in  the  chai actei  of  botli 
sexes, — that  supreme  indolence  so  conspicuous  in  all  the  inha  - 
bitants  of  these  islands.  The  climate,  no  doubt,  conti  iDutes 
much  to  their  habits;  but  if  there  were  no  slaves,  they  would 
undoubted iy  evince  greater  elasticity.  The  men  will  often  sit 
with  their  legs  on  the  table,  and  I  have  sometimes  even  caught 
the  ladies  in  this  posture,  though  it  has  been  always  ftoro  inad¬ 
vertence  ;  but  the  more  usual  way  is,  to  have  them  laid  up  in  a 
chair,  ‘This  state  of  inaction  is,"  1  believe,  conducive  to  health 
in  the  torrid  zone  :  and  it  is  probable  that  the  difference  which 
exists,  as  to  the  liability  of  being  attacked  by  the  fever,  between 
the  Europeans  and  the  natives,  may  be  ascribed  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  extreme  mobility  of  the  foimer,  vino  are  as 
much  averse  to  quiescence  as  the  latter  are  to  motion.  I  he 
physical  consequences  of  tins  mental  and  corpoieal  ini }  tut  aie,  a 
moist  cool  skin,  of  remarkable  softness  in  the  females,  a  mo- 
derate  and  regular  pulse,  a  freedom  from  thirst,  so  troublesome 
to  the  Europeans,  and  an  exemption  from  the  teazing  bites  of 
musquitoes  and  other  troublesome  insects. 

I  never  saw  in  any  country  such  beautiful  children  ;  ana  they 
preserve  this  beauty,  in  general,  till  after  the  age  of  puberty, 
which,  among  the  whites,  may  be  computed  at  louiteen  in  the 
males,  and  a  year  earlier  for  the  females,  T[  lie  youth  of  both 
sexes 9  possess  a  reasonable  proportion  of  vivacity  and  good*; 
nature ;  and,  though  torpid  in  some  respects  cuiing  tnc  day, 
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they  will  dance  with  great  animation,  through  the  principal 
part  of  the  night.  v 

As  I  remained  a  whole  year  in  the  colony,  I  did  not  lose  the 
opportunity  of  observing  the  variations  of  the  weather  through 
the  different  seasons.  The  reader  must  be  aware  that,  in  the 
]  3th  degree  of  latitude,  there  can  be  but  little  difference 
throughout  the  year,  as  to  the  length  of  the  day  and  night ;  nor 
is  there  any  thing  like  that  diversity  of  temperature  which  the 
temperate  climates  afford.  The  wet  and  the  dry  seasons  form 
the  prominent  distinctions;  but  the  degrees  of  heat  by  the 
thermometer  differ  very  little.  These  follow  the  course  of  the 
sun,  which  twice  in  the  year  passes  over  the  zenith  ;  in  the 
month  of  April,  while  travelling  towards  the  tropic  of  Cancer, 
and  again  in  August,  on  returning  to  the  southern  tropic.  The 
heat  begins  to  be  greatest  as  the  sun  returns  from  Cancer,  in 
June,  when  the  rainy  season  sets-in  ;  and  this,  indeed,  is  tffe 
most  disagreeable  part  of  the  year.  The  rains  increase  daily, 
and  fall  in  torrents,  with  a  tremendous  rushing  sound,  which  is 
heard  for  some  time  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  storm,  (for  it 
would  ill  convey  the  idea  of  one  of  these  falls  of  rain,  to  call 
them  showers,)  and  by  a  person  out  of  doors  they  may  be 
easily  foreseen  and  avoided.  During  the  three  months  that 
follow,  there  are  frequent,  and  sometimes  tremendous,  thunder¬ 
storms.  One  of  these,  in  the  month  of  July,  during  my  stay, 
continued  nearly  twenty-four  hours  :  it  was  the  most  awful  ex¬ 
plosion  1  ever  witnessed,  being  repeated  from  two  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  till  the  same  hour  in  the  afternoon,  without  one  moment  of 
cessation  ;  it  came  not  in  regular  claps,  but  in  one  incessant 
roar,  during  all  those  hours;  whilst  the  lightning  was  so  rapid, 
so  vivid,  and  uninterrupted,  that  a  person  might  very  well  have 
seen  to  read  or  write  in  a  dark  room.  By  the  rain  which  fell 
during  this  time,  the  ravines  were  all  converted  into  roaring 
torrent^,  and  in  many  places  formed  sublime  cataracts.  As 
the  rain  begins  to  abate  in  August,  it  is  succeeded  by  that  aw¬ 
ful  season,  when  one  of  the  most  dreadful  visitations  from  heaven 
known  on  the  face  of  the  globe  may  be  expected  ; — I  mean  the 
hurricane  season. 

Barbadoes  had  been  nearly  thirty  years  (since  1780)  without 
any  serious  disaster  of  this  kind  ;  but  so  deeply  impressed  is  the 
remembrance  of  this  last  upon  all  the  old  inhabitants,  that  they 
shudder  with  horror  at  the  very  mention  of  it,  and  hundreds 
who  never  bow  the  knee  to  their  Creator  all  the  rest  of  the 
year,  appear  in' solemn  procession,  at  their  respective  churches, 
on  its  anniversary :  it  is,  in  fact,  observed  as  a  solemn  fast 
throughout  the  island.  On  the  above  occasion,  the  town  of 
Bridgetown  was  entirely  destroyed,  nor  could  the  site  of  the 
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houses  be  ascertained  without  difficulty,  as  it  was  for  many 
hours  occupied  b}'  the  sea  :  the  damage  sustained  was  incal¬ 
culable,  and  the  number  of  lives  lost  never  accurately  known. 
This  is  always  a  season  of  anxiety;  for  there  is  no  day  or  night 
from  the  beginning  of  August  to  the  latter  end  of  October,  in 
which  one  of  these  calamitous  inflictions  might  not  occur..  I 
shall  hereafter  endeavour  to  furnish  a  more  ample  description 
of  one  which  I  witnessed. 

But  this  season  is  not  to  be  dreaded  for  hurricanes  alone;  for 
now  the  fevers  of  the  country  begin  to  show  their  yellow  fangs, 
and  fortunate  is  the  European  who  can  escape  their  gripe. 
During  my  residence  in  this  island  (in  1807)  they  raged  with 
unusual  fury  ;  and  not  Europeans  only,  but  great  numbers  of 
the  natives  fell  victims  to  then!.  In  the  months  of  October 
and  November,  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  funerals  and  mourn¬ 
ing  fa  mil  ies  ;  and,  as  usual,  the  army  and  navy  suffered  most. 

One  melancholy  instance  I  cannot  pass  over  unnoticed,  which 
occurred  during  my  stay.  A  fleet  of  ships  from  Europe  ar¬ 
rived  during  the  worst  period  of  this  fever,  and  brought  strong 
reinforcements  for  the  different  regiments  in  the  colonies.  All 
the  officers  are  generally  landed  here,  whether  their  corps  be 
here  or  not,  this  being  the  general  head-quarters.  Amongst 
these  gallant  youths,  several  never  reached  their  destination  ; 
but  the  one  I  refer  to,  was  young  in  the  service,  and  the  only 
officer  destined  for  his  particular  corps.  He  had  arrived  in  a 
transport  without  any  other  officer  on-board,  and  landed  at 
Barbadoes,  having  no  acquaintance  with  those  who  had  come 
out  in  the  fleet.  On  being  quartered  in  the  barracks,  he  ex¬ 
perienced  the  hospitality  which  is  so  predominant  in  these 
islands,  and  received  an  invitation  to  dinner  from  one  of  the 
regimental  messes.  As  is  usual  with  new  comers  and  young 
officers,  he  made  copious  libations  of  excellent  Madeira  wine 
He  retired  at  a  late  hour  to  his  solitary  barrack-room,  where  he 
had  placed  his  bedding,  &c.  and  to  which,  being  a  perfect 
stranger,  he  had  invited  no  one.  Amongst  the  number  of  new 
faces  in  the  garrison,  this  young  gentleman  was  forgotten  or 
overlooked,  till  three  days  after,  when  search  was  made  for  him, 
to  convey  to  him  some  order  relative  to  his  future  embarkation. 
Miserable  to  relate !  he  was  found  in  his  barrack-room, 
stretched  out  lifeless  on  the  floor,  though  not  quite  cold  ;  and 
the  black  vomit,  which  covered  the  apartment  and  the  clothes, 
testified  too  plainly  how  the  deceased  had  come  by  his  death. 
How  painful  must  have  been  the  feelings  of  this  unfortunate 
youth,  during  the  last  two  days  of  his  existence!  oppressed 
with  raging  thirst,  and,  in  his  lonely  situation,  needing  every 
assistance  which  the  sick-bed  requires, 
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I  have  witnessed  several  instances  of  this  peculiar  species  of 
distress;  for,  wherever  the  patient  is  taken  ill,  there  he  wishes  to 
lie,  as  the  only  thing  he  covets  is  rest  and  drinK.  I  could  hardly 
expect  to  escape  the  clutches  of  this  devastating  monster,  as  my 
duty  was  complicated  and  laborious,  from  the  number  of  medi¬ 
cal  officers  who  also  tell  victims  to  it.  Indeed,  I  had  mj  turn  ; 
for,  after  going  to  bed  in  apparently  perfect  health,  I  awoke  in 
the  morning  before  five  o’clock,  in  a  situation  imminently  dan¬ 
gerous  ;  the  symptoms  advanced  with  rapidity,  and  in  forty - 
eight  hours,  the  balance  of  life  and  death  hung  suspended  over 
me  :  but  Providence  turned  the  scale  in  my  favour.  This, 
however,  was  not  till  after  a  small  portion  of  the  black  vomit  ni 
the  basin  had  directed  the  prognosis  of  my  physician  to  the 

alternative  of  despair.  .  , 

The  fever  continued  to  rage  till  December,  when  the  winds, 

which,  during  the  hurricane  season,  blow  from  all  quarters  of 
the  compass,*  resumed  their  usual  eastern  station,  and  began  to 
blow  steadily.  As  the  sun  begins  to  return  from  the  south  to¬ 
wards  the  equator,  the  trade-wind  always  fixes  itself  to  the 
northward  of  east,  and  blows  strong  and  cool,  wafting  on  its 
wings  the  seeds  of  life  and  health.  The  appropriate  name  of 
the  Doctor  has  been  given  to  this  auspicious  wind  ;  for,  at  its 
approach,  the  pestilence  retires,  and  the  languid  convalescents 
inhale  new  spirit  and  vigour.  The  climate  of  this  island  be¬ 
comes  then  for  two  months  (January  and  February)  salubrious 
and  delightful ;  the  tropical  fruits  are  in  maturity,  and  all  nature 
feels  the  cheering  influence  of  this  heavenly  breeze.  When  the 
sun  reaches  the  equator,  in  March,  the  wind  comes  round  by 
degrees  towards  the  south-east ;  the  heat  consequently  increases, 
till  the  rainy  season  again  sets-in,  when  it  is  at  its  greatest  height. 
In  the  intervals  of  the  rain,  the  force  of  the  sun  is  intolerable, 
particularly  when  the  trade-wind  begins  to  fail. 

I  have  noticed  the  circumstance  of  the  uniform  length  of  the 
days,  from  six  in  the  morning  to  six  in  the  evening,  but  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  observe,  that  the  newcomer  to  these  islands  will 
feel  himself  surprised  at  the  sudden  disappearance  of  light  on 
the  setting  of  the  sun,  there  being  little  or  no  twilight,  and  in 
less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  it  becomes  quite  dark. 

No  sooner  is  this  darkness  established,  than  the  ear  is  saluted 
with  a  loud,  shrill,  piercing  noise,  that  may  be  heard  not  only  over 
the  island,  but  even  to  some  distance  at  sea.  This  proceeds  from 
myriads  of  grasshoppers  dispersed  over  the  country,  and  it  con¬ 
tinues  a  great  part  of  the  night.  1  know  not  what  unaccountable 


#  The  reader  is  aware  that,  between  the  tropics,  the  wind  blows  constantly 
10m  line  same  quarter  (the  east),  during  the  greatest  part  of  the  year. 
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prepossession  has  attributed  this  clamour  to  the  lizards;  for  most 
strangers  go  away  with  that  notion.  But  nothing  can  be  more 
erroneous,  for  lizards  have  not  the  power  of  emitting  the  small¬ 
est  sound  ;  whereas  one  of  these  grashoppers,  which  are  not 
more  than  three  inches  in  length,  confined  in  a  room,  would 
deafen  any  person  by  its  sonorous  note.  I  haye  been  often  dis¬ 
turbed  by  them  in  the  country,  getting  into  my  bed-room  ;  for, 
the  moment  the  candle  was  extinguished,  they  set  up  such  a  din, 
as  would  set  at  defiance  the  most  earnest  propensity  to  sleep. 
There  is  no  remedy,  unless  the  animal  should  voluntarily  retire, 
but  to  procure  a  light  and  search  for  it ;  nor  is  this  search  very 
easy,  for  the  creature  is  silent  the  moment  the  light  appears, 
and  shifts  his  quarters  ;  nor,  while  there  is  any  light,  will  he  dis¬ 
cover  himself  by  his  note.  But  if  by  a  mistaken  supposition, 
after  a  thorough  search,  that  he  has  gone  out  through  the 
jalousies ,  the  votary  of  Morpheus  should  again  retire  to  a  falla¬ 
cious  rest  and  extinguish  his  light,  he  will  quickly  learn  that'  he 
must  expect  no  repose  till,  having  renewed  the  search,  he  suc¬ 
ceeds  either  in  securing  or  driving  out  his  troublesome  inmate. 
These  insects  are  some  of  them  of  a  beautiful  green  colour,  and 
resemble  the  same  species  in  our  own  country,  except  iff 
having  large  wings,  which  assist  them  greatly  in  their  leaps,3 
which  are  from  ten  to  twenty  yards;  and  enable  them,  as  in 
England,  to  alter  the  line  of  their  direction.  They  make,  how¬ 
ever,  but  an  imperfect  use  of  these  wings,  since  they  frequently 
cannot  help  striking  persons  passing  along  the  road. 

These  however  are  not  the  most  grievous  annoyances  in  this 
country,  as  they  are  only  occasional  and  accidental  visitors  :  but 
the  truly  formidable  intruders,  (to  the  new  comer  especially,) 
though  more  minute  in  bulk,  are  a  lasting  and  serious  evil  ; — I 
mean  the  musquitoes.  The  bite  of  these  diminutive  insects  is 
attended  with  so  excessive  an  itching,  that  you  cannot  sleep, 
and  scratching  the  part  affected  will  produce  more  serious  con¬ 
sequences  ;  inflammation,  and,  not  unfrequently,  ulceration.  I 
have  seen  many  individuals  suffer  greatly  from  the  musquitoes, 
which  are  far  more  troublesome  than  the  bugs;  and  of  these  last 
there  is  no  deficiency. 

Whilst  speaking  of  nuisances,  the  cock-roach  must  not  be 
omitted  :  this  hideous  and  fetid  insect  thrusts  itself  not  only  into 
the  bed-room,  but  into  the  dishes  at  table,  particularly  in  the 
rainy  season.  The  smell  which  they  excite  is  most  offensive. 

I  was  recommended  to  a  singular  method  of  preventing  their 
intrusion  during  the  night,  which  was  to  secure  one  or’  them  by 
a  piece  of  thread  fastened  to  a  pin  stuck  in  the  bolster  :  the  con¬ 
tinual  fluttering  of  the  insect  round  the  pin  will  deter  the  others 
from  approaching.  This  indeed  answered  the  purpose,  but  the 
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buzzing  of  the  creature  all  night,  was  in  itself  no  small  nui¬ 


sance. 


There  is  another  species  of  cock-roach  very  frequent  here, 
and  more  disgusting  in  appearance  than  the  piece  nig,  u_  ?s^ 
obtrusive ;  these  are  called  knockers ,  on  account  o  ie 
they  make  in  the  night,  not  unlike  a  person  s  knocking  gently 
on  a  table  with  his  knuckles.  It  is  a  kind  of  rap,  with  respect  o 
the  number  and  time  of  its  pulsations,  resembling  tiat  given  y 
a  footman  at  the  hall-door,  on  the  arrival  of  the  carriage ;  not 
loud  enough,  however,  to  wake  out  of  sleep,  though  suiticient 
to  prevent  the  sleep  of  any  one  not  acquainted  'nt  tie  cause. 

It  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  signal  between  the  sexes,  as  I  have  con¬ 
stantly  perceived  two  pretty  near  each  othei  on  t  is  occasion, 
but  I  never  was  able  to  discover  by  what  physical  apparatus  the 

knocking  was  produced.  .  . 

Amongst  other  formidable  obnoxious  insects,  the  centipede 

deserves  to  be  recorded.  Most  readers  are  acquainted  with  the 
form  of  this  insect,  and  with  the  venom  of  its  bite  ;  I  shall  only 
add  that  no  house  can  be  said  to  be  altogether  free  from  them. 
Like  all  other  insects,  thev  abound  most  in  the  rainy  reason, 
and  come  out  of  their  holes  in  the  night.  Having  been  bitten 
by  them,  I  can  affirm  with  confidence,  that  their  powers  ot  mo¬ 
lestation  have  been  greatly  overrated,  as  they  do  not  exceed 
those  of  a  wasp  in  the  mother-country  An  officer  in  the  Wtfie 
where  I  was,  walking  in  the  gallery  one  evening,  accidentally 
laid  his  hand  on  one  of  these  insects, which  instantly  bn  him  on 
the  finger.  He  came  into  the  drawing-room  smarting  with  the 
pain,  and  highly  indignant  at  the  impudence  of  the  insect.  He 
took  me  into  the  gallery,  to  convince  me  that  he  had  only  laid 
his  hand  gently  on  the  rail,  and  was  bitten.  To  exemplify  the 
fact  more  minutely,  he  placed  the  other  hand  on  the  same  spot, 
when,  to  his  astonishment,  the  centipede,  who  remained  at  his 
post,  gave  him  another  specimen  of  his  audacity,  by  biting  that 

Biit  there  is  another  annoyance  much  more  formidable,  though 
not  very  common  here; — I  mean  the  scorpion.  I  once  ampu¬ 
tated  the  leg  of  a  seaman  who  was  stung  on  the  toe  by  one,  but 
so  deadly  mis  the  venom,  that  it  spread  rapidly  through  the 
whole  frame.  The  muscles  of  the  leg  and  thigh  made  up  a  mass 
of  putrefaction,  nor  could  any  distinction  of  them  be  perceived. 
I  had  made  the  first  incision  a  little  above  the  knee,  with  the 
hope  of  preserving  the  poor  fellow’s  life,  but  the  gangrene 
having  extended  still  further,  I  was  obliged  to  begin  the  opera¬ 
tion  a^ain  considerably  higher  ;  all,  however,  was  useless ;  and  he 
died  within  eight  or  ten  hours.  There  must,  I  conceive,,  have 
been  something  singular  or  morbid  in  this  man’s  blood  or  con- 
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stitution ,  as  the  above  is  the  only  instance  I  ever  beard  of,  wherein 
the  sting  of  the  scorpion  has  proved  fatal. 

A  stranger  in  this  country  can  scarcely  help  shewing  symp¬ 
toms  of  horror  at  the  appearance  and  figure  of  the  enormous 
spiders  which  it  produces:  they  are,  however,  perfectly  harm¬ 
less,  and  are  suffered  to  remain  undisturbed,  as  they  are  the 
natural  enemy  of  the  centipede.  Amongst  the  numerous  species 
of  lizards,  there  is  one  much  dreaded  by  the  inhabitants,  though 
the  smallest  of  them  all,  on  account  of  a  very  singular  property 
it  possesses.  If  this  little  animal  (for  it  frequently  is  not  more 
than  two  or  three  inches  in  length),  happen  to  tall  upon  any 
part  of  the  human  body,  it  instantly  fastens  upon  the  skin,  and 
that  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  resist  all  attempts  to  remove  it  en¬ 
tire.  It  seems  to  do  this  from  fright;  but  the  fright  of  the  per¬ 
son  upon  whom  it  has  so  fastened,  is  commonly  not  less  than 
that  of  the  animal  itself.  They  can  only  remove  it  by  cutting 
off  the  fore  feet  with  a  pair  of  scissors. 

The  ants  of  this  country  may  be  reckoned  among  its  nui¬ 
sances :  their  numbers  are  incredible,  and  no  place  is  secure 
from  them.  Their  ingenuity  and  industry  are  not  a  little  sur¬ 
prising.  I  have  often  watched  their  motions  with  great  interest. 
Frequently  have  I  seen  them  carrying  off  a  piece  of  meat  or 
some  dead  insect  or  reptile,  whose  weight  must  have  been  ten 
times  that  of  all  their  collected  force.  If  they  can  carry  it 
away,  they  never  eat  any  part  of  it  till  they  have  removed  the 
whole;  but,  if  prevented  by  any  obstacle,  they  preceed  to  de¬ 
vour  it  on  the  spot.  A  dead  cock-roach  they  carry  off  with 
ease;  and  I  have  seen  them  even  move  a  small  lizard,  13ut  the 
sagacity  of  these  marauders  exceeds  their  strength,  and  well 
digested  must  be  the  contrivance  that  can  elude  their  depreda¬ 
tions.  It  is  customary  to  put  sugar,  and  other  articles  they  are 
fond  of,  into  a  plate  full  of  water,  so  as  to  insulate  the  vessel. 
This  presents  an  insuperable  barrier  for  the  time;  but  their  in¬ 
genuity  soon  suggests  the  means  of  overcoming  this  difficulty. 
I  have  observed  them  to  drag  straws  and  other  light  substances 
to  the  wind  ward-side  of  the  clisn  or  plate,  when  the  chances 
are  in  favour  of  one  or  more  of,  them  being  blown  imo  it,  so  as 
to  form  a  sort  of  bridge,  by  means  of  which  they  may  anive  at 
the  object  of  their  search.  Although  not  more  than  a  dozen 
are  seen  employed  on  this  service,  yet,  no  sooner  is  the  com¬ 
munication  established,  than  hundreds  are  found  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  it.  These  minute  insects  are  the  best  dissectois  in  the 
world  :  they  will,  in  the  course  of  a  night,  leave  a  most  beau¬ 
tiful  skeleton  of  a  large  lizard,  without  a  grain  of  flesh  upon 
the  bones. 

Although  it  is  not  my  intention  to  descant  on  the  natural  his- 
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tory  of  this  country,  1  wish  to  notice  such  particulars  as  prin-* 
cipally  attract  the  attention  of  the  stranger.  Amongst  these, 
the  humming-bird  deservedly  obtains  a  distinguished  place . 
nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than  its  plumage,  or  more  ele¬ 
gant  than  its  form.  There  is  a  shrub  in  this  island  called  the 
Barbadoes'  pride ,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  vegetable  pioouc- 
tions  that  can  anywhere  be  seen  :  it  is  much  cultivated  here, 
near  the  houses  of  the  rich.  Its  superb  floweis  aie  trumpet¬ 
shaped  ;  and  the  elegant  little  bird  just  mentioned,  is  continu¬ 
ally  seen,  with  its  long  beak  inserted  into  the  blossoms,  hoveling 
in  the  air,  and,  by  the  rapid  motion  of  its  wings,  producing  a 
humming  kind  of  sound.  The  colour  of  this  bird  is  a  daik- 
green  ;  the  splendour  of  which,  and  the  elegance  of  its  foim, 
transcend  all  conception.  They  frequently  fly  into^  houses, 
especially  if  any  favourite  plants  are  kept  there;  but  they  soon 
die,  if  confined. 

I  cannot  pass  over  without  noticing  here  a  very  singular  in¬ 
sect,  which  is  everywhere  to  be  seen,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to 
keep  a  house  clear  of  them.  The  inhabitants  call  them  the 
mason-bee,  and  with  great  propriety;  for  they  collect  mud  and 
clay,  and  therewith  construct  a  kind  of  nest  on  the  ceiling  of 
the  room,  in  which  they  deposit  their  eggs:  but  such  is  their 
sagacity,  that  they  fix  upon  the  spots  where  the  eggs  of  the 
large  spider  above-mentioned  are  found.  II  hen  they  have 
completed  their  masonry,  ieaving  a  small  hoie  to  go  in  and  out, 
they  deposit  their  own  eggs,  and  then  close-up  the  orifice. 
This  nest,  when  finished,  is  about  the  size  of  a  hen’s  egg,  and 
is  the  entire  production  of  two  insects  not  larger  than  an  English 
•wasp,  who  complete  their  work  in  the  space  of  two  or  three 
days.  The  young  spiders  form  the  natural  food  of  this  insect 
at  first  ;  but,  when  strong  enough,  they  will  eat  their  way 
through  the  side  of  the  nest,  and  soon  set  to  work  about  raising 
one  for  themselves. 

The  animals  and  plants  here  noticed  are  common  to  all  the 
West-India  Islands,  although  I  have  arranged  them  under  the 
description  of  Barbadoes.  On  being  appointed  to  a  ship,  I  hac! 
opportunities,  in  the  course  of  a  short  time,  of  visiting  most  of 
the  Leeward  Islands  ;  and  1  think  the  journal  which  I  kept  dur¬ 
ing  a  cruize  of  three  months,  will  be  found  to  convey  some 
miscellaneous  information,  that  will  be  interesting  to  the  gene¬ 
ral  reader.  I  have  given  it  just  as  it  was  written  down  on  the 
kpot5  every  evening,  during  my  excursion. 
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April  1 6th, — Was  appointed,  from  the.  Royal  Naval  Hospi¬ 
tal  at  Barbadoes,  to  be  surgeon  of  bis  Majesty’s  sloop  Nimrod, 
then  lying  in  Cariisle-bay,  R.  Bourchier,  esq.  commander. 

Friday ,  22. — Being  ready  for  sea,  and  ordered  to  cruize  in  the 
Mona  Passage,  between  Porto  Rico  and  St.  Domingo,  weighed 
at  sun-set,  in  company  with  his  Majesty’s  sloop  Cherub,  and 
stood  towards  Martinique. 

Sunday ,  24. — -Had  a  view  of  the  south-east  end  of  Martinique, 
with  the  Diamond-rock  at  a  distance  ;  the  country  very  beauti¬ 
fully  diversified  with  hills  and  vales,  highly  cultivated  ;  many 
of  the  estates,  as  in  Barbadoes,  very  romantically  situated. 

Mcrnday ,  25. — Off  the  north  end  of  Martinique.  The  land 
very  high  and  picturesque, but  the  country  appears  rather  barren. 
A  very  remarkable  rock  is  to  be  observed  at  a  great  distance 
from  the  land  :  it  is  very  conspicuous,  and  resembles  a  sail  so 
much,  as  to  be  easily  mistaken  for  one  at  a  few  miles  distance. 

Tuesday ,  26. — Becalmed  all  day  off  the  Saints,  a  cluster  of 
small  islands  belonging  to  the  French  :  Guadaloupe  and  Domi¬ 
nica  in  sight.  Went  in  chace  of,  and  spoke,  his  Majesty’s  brig 
Woolverme,  and  were  informed  of  an  action  having  been 
fought  there  the  day  before,  between  two  French  men-of-wa-r 
brigs  and  his  Majesty’s  sloop  Goree;  in  which  the  Goree  re¬ 
ceived  considerable  damage,  as  well  as  the  brigs,  which  ran  into 
the  Saints. 

Wednesday ,  27. — A  breeze  sprung  up  early  this  morning,  and 
we  made  all  sail  to  the  westward,  sincerely  wishing  to  fall-in 
with  the  French  brigs.  At  noon,  saw  Santa-Cruz,  at  a  great 
distance.  Towards  evening  strong  breezes  came  on,  and 
brought  us  within  sight  of  Porto  Rico.  W e  stood  close  in  to¬ 
wards  its  south-east  extremity,  and  were  soon  gratified  with  a 
close  view  of  this  most  beautiful  country.  It  is  impossible  to 
convey  any  idea  of  the  scenery  by  description.  The  lofty 
mountains  are  thickly  covered  with  wood,  even  to  their  sum¬ 
mits  ;  and  on  their  sloping  sides  are  presented  the  richest  va¬ 
riety  of  forest-scenery  I  ever  witnessed.  A  few  scattered  huts 
appeared  here  and  there  through  the  shrubbery,  and  in  one  of 
the  bays  we  observed  a  small  town.  We  stood  out  again  at 
sun-set,  and  encountered  a  very  heavy  gale  ot  wind  during  the, 
night. 

Thursday,  28. — Continued  to  blow  hard  all  day ;  weather 
very  thick,  land  scarcely  visible.  Stood  off  and  on. 
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Friday ,  29.—' Weather  clearer,  but  still  strong  breezes  ;  bore 
up,  and  stood  to  the  west.  Saw  a  schooner  and  sloop  coming 
down  upon  us  before  the  wind,  with  all  sail  set  ;  hau  e 
wind  immediately,  and  went  in  chace.  Lelt  the  Cheru 
chace,  being  a  heavy  sailer.  We  had  previously  agiee  o 
share  prize-money  together  during  the  cruize.  towards  eve  - 
in  o'  lost  sight  of  the  schooner  ;  weather  very  thick.  Gained 
considerably  upon  the  sloop.  At  sun-set,  she  came  to  an  anchor 
under  the  land,  but  soon'after  weighed  again.  Continued  the 
chace  till  we  lost  sight  of  her  in  the  dark.  Very  squally  during 

the  night.  .  .  ,  c  ,  1 

Saturday,  30.— About  10  a.m.  again  gained  sight  of  the  s  oo 

about  three  miles  to  windward,  and  went  in  chace.  s  le  s  oo 
close  ill  shore,  and  we  pursued  her  with  the  greatest  eagerness, 
not  without  hazard,  as  the  coast  was  unknown  to  ns;  but  tier 
appearance  was  altogether  so  suspicious,  that  we  aid  not  enter¬ 
tain  the  least  doubt  of  her  being  a  prize,  and  began  to  fancy 
her  freighted  with  dollars.  After  a  chace  ot  a  little  moie  than 
-two  hours,  we  were  within  gun-shot,  and  gave  a  hint,  by  means 
of  one  of  our  bow-chasers,  that  we  wished  hei  to  leave  o. 
Our  intentions  were  understood,  for  we  saw  him  instantly  ac 
his  topsail,  and  lie-to.  We  were  not,  however,  satisfied  to 
stand  so  close  in  as  was  necessary  to  board  him ;  but,  y  an¬ 
other  shot,  sent  just  a-head  of  him,  intimated  that  we  wished 
him  to  come  out.  He  instantly  complied;  and,  to  our  §l.ea, 
disappointment,  we  discovered  that  he  had  hoisted  Hng  is  1 
colours.  We  nevertheless  boarded,  hoping  she  might  prove  a 
3inuotr!er.  The  master,  with  all  his  officeis  and  papers,  were 
sent^on-board  the  Nimrod,  and  the  vessel  searched  By  er 
papers,  it  appeared  that  she  was  a  privateer,  cleared  out  troin 
Tortola,  to  carry  one  gun  and  ten  men,  but  bad  on-board  iom 
o-unsand  thirty-one  men;  on  which  account  we  thought  proper 
to  detain  her,  and  take  her  with  us  down  to  the  commodore 
(Cherub),  who  had  appointed  the  rendezvous  at  Cape  lxoxo. 
The  privateer  was  likewise  bound  for  the  same  station,  but  we 
nevertheless  took  her  in  tow.  We  learned  from  the  mastei  or 
this  vessel,  that  they  were  in  search  of  two  Spanish  feluccas,  ot 
which  they  had  received  information,  and  that  they  had  already 
chased  one  ;  that  he  expected  to  find  one  or  both  ot  them  in 
Vonce-bay,  a  small  harbour  to  leeward. 

After  having  towed  the  sloop  several  hours,  some  of  the  o 
cers  proposed  to  the  captain  to  send  in  boats  at  night  to  Ponce- 
bay,  and  cut  out  whatever  they  might  find,  lliis  proposal  was 
immediately  acceded  to,  and  a  boat  was  dispatched  to  the  sloop, 
jn  tow  for  a  pilot.  We  soon  found  one  very  willing  and  eager 
to  undertake  the  task :  he  informed  us  that  >ye  were  certain  of 
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finding  small  vessels  always  in  the  bay,  and  appeared  very  con¬ 
fident  that  one  or  both  the  feluccas  were  there  at  that  moment. 
We  therefore  made  all  sail  towards  the  Dead-man’s  Chest,  a  rock 
so  called,  from  its  singular  shape,  which  lies  about  three  leagues 
from  the  main-land,  and  nearly  a-breast  of  the  bay  where  we 
wished  to  go.  This  rock,  when  seen  from  a  distance,  appears 
a  flat  surface,  almost  level  with  the.  surface  of  the  water  ;  but, 
on  a  nearer  approach,  it  assumes  a  regular  shape,  which  has 
been  compared,  by  one  of  the  Spanish  fathers  who  first  visited 
the  country,  to  a  table  with  a  coffin  lying  upon  it  ;  whence  it 
has  its  name,  in  Spanish  el  Casa  di  Muerti ,  which  means  nothing 
more  than  a  coffin,  but,  literally  translated,  is  the  Dead-man’s 
chest,  its  present  English  name.  The  idea  is  gloomy,  but  the 
resemblance  appeared  to  me  very  striking.  We  passed  within 
half  a  cable’s-length  of  its  southern  extremity,  and  came  to 
anchor  very  near  it  on  its  western  side,  just  after  sun-set.  A 
competition  now  took  place  between  the  men  and  officers  vo¬ 
lunteering  for  the  service  of  the  night,  to  go  into  the  bay,  and 
cut  out  whatever  might  be  found  in  it,  and  very  great  expecta¬ 
tions  were  formed  of  success.  The  entrance  of  this  little  har¬ 
bour  is  defended  by  a  fort  of  four  guns  ;  and,  that  danger  past, 
there  was  nothing  else  to  fear.  The  officers, appointed  to  con¬ 
duct  the  enterprize  were,  Mr,  Fitzpatrick,  the  first  lieutenant, 
and  Mr.  Clarence,  the  purser,  in  the  yawl,  with  the  pilot ;  Mr. 
Stevenson,  master,  in  the  gig  ;  the  only  boats  we  had  :  a  small 
boat  from  the  privateer  followed,  with  Mr.  Edwards,  master’s 
mate;  in  all  about  twenty  men,  armed  with  muskets,  pistols, 
and  cutlasses.  Thus  equipped,  they  left  the  ship  about  nine 
o’clock,  leaving  us  in  great  anxiety  for  the  event. 

We  learned  from  the  pilot,  that  the  whole  of  the  south  coast 
of  Porto  Rico  is  very  safe  of  access,  and  that  the  dangers  are  all 
visible.  The  country  is  very  thinly  inhabited,  and  there  are  a 
number  of  excellent  harbours  for  small  vessels.  The  privateer 
frequently  sent  boats  ashore,  and  purchased  stock  from  the  na¬ 
tives,  which  is  very  cheap  and  plentiful.  The  whole  island, 
which  is  one  hundred  miles  long,  is  one  immense  forest,  and 
abounds  with  wild  cattle,  hogs,  goats,  &c. 

At  day-light  the  next  morning,  we  were  all  anxiety  for  the. 
fate  of  our  boats,  when  Mr.  Edwards,  who  had  been  in  the  pri¬ 
vateer’s  boat,  came  along-side,  and  informed  us  that  he  had 
parted  company  from  the  yawl  and  gig  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  and,  not  being  able  to  find  them  again,  had  returned  to 
the  ship:  he  had  seen  no  shipping  or  boats  of  any  kind.  This 
information  did  not  in  the  least  relieve  our  uneasiness:  a  large 
fire  had  been  seen  ashore  in  the  middle  watch,  and  some  of  the 
men  asserted  that  they  heard  the  firing  of  musquetry,  Mr. 
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Edwards  was  accordingly  dispatched  on-board  the  private?! ,  to 
desire  them  to  get  immediately  under- weigh,  and  stand  close 
in-shore,  to  look  for  the  boats  ;  and  likewise  to  examine  all  toe 
small  bays,  to  look  for  any  vessels  that  might  be  lying  at 

anchor.  . '  . 

At  sun-rise,  we  hailed  the  most  delightful -prospect  imagina¬ 
ble  :  the  ship  was  lying  close  to  the  Dead-chest,  whicn  iat 
assumed  a  less  sornbrous  appearance  than  that  of  a  eoitin.  It 
is,  in  fact,  a  very  beautiful  hill,  covered  with  wood  to  ns  top  , 
abounds  with  wild  goats,  which  we  could  see.  from  tne  snip 
climbing  the  precipices,  and  with  a  great  variety  or  tropical 
birds.  On  the  other  side,  we  were  gratified  with  the  view  of 
the  lofty  summits  of  the  mountains  of  Porto  Rico,  peeping  aoove 
the  clouds,  whilst  their  umbrageous  sloping  sides,  looking  to¬ 
wards  the  rising  sun,  presented  an  endless  variety  oi  toe  most 
animated  scenery.  We  could  not  but  regret  tnat  so  large  an 
fine  an  island  should  be  so  badly  cultivated  and  inhabited;  or 
scarcely  one-third  part  of  it  can  be  said  to  be  eitner  one  or  t  e 
other.  It  was  not  till  eight  o’clock  that  our  boats  were  disco¬ 
vered  from  the  mast-head,  pulling  in-shore,  six  or  seven  miles 
to  leeward.  At  nine  we  got  the  ship  uruler-weigh,  and  stood 
down  towards  the  boats,  which  reached  us  between  ten  and 
eleven . 

By  the  report  of  Lieutenant  Fitzpatrick,  it  appeared,  tnat  they 
had  crone  straight  to  their  place  of  destination,  ana  nud  ex  a- 
mined  the  bay  or  rone 
was  to  be  found  in 
just  under  the  four 

mouths  of  the  guns.  ~  -  , 

fortably  asleep,  .that  the  accident  was  never  known  to  tiiem. 

After  having  finished  their  examination  here,  they  proceeded 
to  another  bay,  about  six  miles  to  leeward,  defended  by  a  oat- 
terv  of  six  guns  ;  which  they  likewise  passed  without  being 
discovered.  Their  success  here,  however,  was  no  better  lean 
at  Ponce  ;  not  a  vessel  of  any  description  was  to  he  seen.  Tne 
boats  would  now  have  returned,  but  that  the  small  boat  beiong- 
ino-  to  the  privateer  was  missing,  and  their  delay  was  occasioned 
by  the  search  for  her.  Mr.  Stevenson  in  the  gig,  pulling 
along-shore,  discovered  the  remains  of  a  fire  in  the  wood,  not 
far  from  the  beach  ;  and,  supposing  the  small  boat  might  have 
landed  there,  and  have  lighted  a  lire,  went  ashore  at  the  spot, 
and  found  that  it  was  a  small  hut  tor  the  drying  of  fish,  and  that 
some  of  the  natives  had  left  the  fire  burning  ail  night.  He  now 
hoped  that,  by  increasing  the  tire,  it  might  serve  as  a  dit  ecu  on 
to  Mr.  Edwards;  and  accordingly  we  heaped- up  materials  to¬ 
gether,  which  were  the  dried  blossoms  oi  the  cocoa-nut, .-ana 
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set  them  on  fire.  The  flames  spread  so  rapidly,  that,  in  spite 
of  all  their  efforts,  they  quickly  communicated  to  the  hut,  and 
afterwards  to  the  neighbouring  bushes. 

The  boats  at  day-light  continued  their  search,  boarded  seve¬ 
ral  of  the  fishing-boats,  and  spoke  with  some  of  the  natives;  but 
could  gain  no  intelligence  ctf  their  companion.  The  Spaniards 
appeared  to  be  tolerably  friendly,  and  sold  some  trifling  articles 

to  our  officers.. 

We  now  continued  to  run  down  the  coast,  at  the  distance  of 
about  two  miles.  On  passing  the  small  battery  at  Ponce- bay, 
the  Spaniards,  to  give  us  some  idea  of  their  bravery,  fired  one 
gun  at  us,  and  we  observed  a  very  great  bustle  at  their  fort ; 
but  passed  on,  without  taking  any  notice  of  their  the,  not  a  little 
chagrined  at  finding  no  vessels  in  then  harbours,  oome  of  the 
fishermen  informed  our  pilot  that  a  felucca  had  sailed  from 
Ponce  two  days  before,  and  they  believed  she  was  still  in  a  bay 
to  leeward.  We  here  parted  with  our  privateer,  which  we  hail 
detained,  and  continued  our  course  along-shore  to  the  west¬ 
ward  We  were  frequently  becalmed  after  noon,  and  fre¬ 
quently  were  assailed  by  sudden  gusts  of  wind,  from  three  or 
four  different  points  of  the  compass,  in  the  space  of  five  minutes; 
sometimes  from  two  different  points  at  the  same  moment. 
About  two  o’clock,  the  mountains  of  Porto  Pico  presented  a 
scene  truly  sublime:  their  summits  were  buried  in  olacu  clouds, 
while  the  rain  poured  in  torrents  down  their  sides;  and  vivid 
flashes  of  lightning  broke  incessantly  through  the  black  gloom, 
to  increase  the  ar/fulness  of  the  scene.  The  rallies  m  the  mean- 
time,  reverberated  the  deep  and  tremendous  peals  o  thunoer, 
which  rolled  without  intermission  on  the  mountain-tops.  This 
grand  landscape  we  contemplated  at  the  distance  of  three  or 
four  miles;  while  we  enjoyed,  at  the  same  time,  a  bright  un¬ 
clouded  sun,  an  ocean  as  smooth  as  glass,  and  an  atmosphere 
not  agitated  by  the  least  breath  of  wind.  The  privateer  was  at 
the  same  moment  encountering  a  very  heavy  squall,  not  two 
miles  from  us; — a  phenomenon  pretty  common  between  the 
tronics  This  spectacle  continued  more  than  an  hour,  when 
another  very  surprising  phenomenon  attracted  our  attention:- 
it  was  a  water- spout.  I  had  never  been  able  to  conceive  before 
how  a  water-spout  was  formed,  but  had  now  an  excellent  op¬ 
portunity  of  observing  it  from  its  very  commencement.  It 
beo-an  close  alongside  the  ship  by  a  whirlwind,  which  pot  the 

“  afer  into  a  rapid  circular  motion,  forming  a  whirlpool,  with  a 
water  imo  a  .ap  o  pke  a  well :  the  diameter  of  its 

deep  depression  in  its  centre  like  a  »ci 

vortex  appeared  to  me  to  be  about  eight  yards.  On  the  cir- 
cumference  of  the  well  the  water  began  to  be  elevated,  at  first 
slowly,  and,  as  it  were,  in  foam;  but,  having  gained  an  elevation 
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of  eight  or  ten  feet,  it  rose  rapidly  to  eighty  or  a  hundred  feet, 
presenting  the  appearance  of  a  round  tower,  as  big  as  an  ordi¬ 
nary  church-steeple  whose  walls  are  whirled  round  with  incon¬ 
ceivable  rapidity.  The  whole  moved  on  very  swiftly,  some¬ 
times  in  one  direction  and  sometimes  in  another.  It  sometimes 
disappeared,  then  formed  again  instantaneously.  We  had  just 
got  a  gun  ready  to  fire  into  it,  when  the  whole  fabric  fell  down, 
and  we  saw  it  no  more. 

We  now  discovered  a  sail  a-head  of  us,  which  proved  to  be 
the  Cherub  :  we  accordingly  made  sail  down  to  her,  and  joined 
her  about  seven  o’clock. 

May  (ld.  —  Continued  coasting  along  to  the  westward. 
About  iO  a.  m.  were  off  Guanico,  a  small  harbour  in  a  bay  of 
that  name,  where  it  was  possible  that  the  felucca  we  were  in 
search  of  might  lie.  The  commodore  was  anxious  to  examine 
the  harbour;  but,  being  all  unacquainted  with  the  coast,  we 
did  not  know  how  far  we  might  go  with  safety.  Mr.  Steven¬ 
son,  the  master,  was  ordered  to  go  in  a  boat,  and  take  sound¬ 
ings  near  the  shore ;  and  I  requested  permission  to  accompany 
him,  offering  at  the  same  time  to  go  into  the  harbour  and  take 
a  plan  of  it.  This  request  was  complied  with  ;  and  our  boat 
was  accordingly  armed,  that,  if  any  vessel  should  be  found  in 
the  harbour,  we  might  board  her  and  bring  her  out.  After 
providing  ourselves  with  the  necessary  apparatus  for  taking 
plans,  we  proceeded  towards  the  shore.  We  soon  found  the 
entrance  of  the  harbour,  between  two  lofty  bluff  points,  a  pas¬ 
sage  of  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  breadth.  The  land  ap¬ 
peared  delightfully  pleasant  as  we  approached  it :  the  moun¬ 
tains,  as  in  the  other  parts  of  the  island,  were  covered  with 
wood,  but  in  the  same  wild  uncultivated  state  as  when  first  dis¬ 
covered  by  Columbus.  After  taking  proper  soundings  in  the 
bay,  we  entered  the  passage  that  leads  into  the  harbour.  It 
was  about  half-a-mile  in  length,  and  bounded  on  each  side  by 
lofty  hills,  which  formed  a  truly  romantic  prospect.  This  led 
us  into  a  basin  of  smooth  water,  about  four  miles  in  circum¬ 
ference,  surrounded  with  high  mountains,  and  defended  from 
every  wind ;  but  not  a  vessel  of  any  description  could  we  dis¬ 
cover.  We  now  proceeded  to  the  shore,  where  we  observed 
some  Spaniards  in  the  bushes  watching  us;  but,  as  we  could 
only  perceive  four  of  them,  we  landed  without  fear.  They  ap¬ 
proached  us  seemingly  with  great  caution,  and  saluted  us  very 
politely  in  Spanish,  standing  without  their  hats,  which  we  de¬ 
sired  them  to  put  on.  Their  appearance,  notwithstanding  their 
polite  mode  of  accosting  us,  was  a  little  suspicious,  as  they 
were  all  armed  with  swords  ;  and  I  understood  from  the  only 
one  who  had  the  courage  to  speak  to  us,  that  they  were  sentries 
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on  guard.  We  thought  it  very  probable  that  they  had  fire  arms 
concealed  in  the  bushes,  as  well  as  more  men  ;  and,  as  we  were 
going  to  employ  our  men  in  cutting  wood  for  the  ship’s  use,  we 
desired  them  to  take  their  arms  on  shore.  At  the  sight  of  our 
fire-arms,  three  out  of  the  four  Spaniards  vanished  :  the  fourth, 
who  was  the  leader  of  them,  I  detained,  assuring  him  that  wq 
had  no  hostile  intention.  Another  boat  wras  now  coming  with 
Captains  Ravenshaw  and  Bourchier  from  the  two  ships  ;  and  I 
wished  to  get  all  the  information  I  could  from  this  Spaniard. 

Though  the  spot  where  we  were  was  so  admirably  adapted  by 
nature  for  navigation  and  commerce,  having  a  harbour  which 
our  ships  could  have  entered  with  ease  and  safety,  and  where 
a  hundred  sail  of  shipping  might  securely  ride,  yet  not  a  house  of 
any  kind  could  be  seen,  unless  a  small  open  hut  on  the  beach  may 
deserve  such  a  name.  The  Spaniard  assured  us  that  his  house  was 
four  miles  distant ;  but  that,  I  believe,  was  only  to  deter  us  from 
going  to  it.  I  have  no  doubt  but  there  are  many  huts  in  the 
woods  close  to  the  water-side,  but  so  concealed  by  the  bushes,  that 
we  could  not  see  them  ;  and  we  did  not  wish  to  explore  the 
woods  any  farther  than  was  necessary  for  cutting  down  what 
we  wanted  for  the  ship,  as  we  knew  the  Spaniards  were  not  to 
be  trusted.  We  had  also  observed  several  fishing-canoes  upon 
the  sand,  which  convinced  us  there  were  more  inhabitants. 
After  questioning  the  Spaniard  as  we  thought  proper,  and  find¬ 
ing  we  could  gain  little  intelligence  from  him,  and  neither 
poultry  nor  any  kind  of  provision,  we  let  him  go,  and  sat  down 
to  partake  of  some  refreshment  that  we  had  brought  on-shore. 
After  this,  the  captains  returned  to  their  ships,  leaving  us  to 
complete  our  observations  and  our  wooding.  While  the  men 
were  employed  in  cutting  their  wood,  I  penetrated  a  little  into 
the  bushes,  and  discovered  a  beaten  track,  where  I  could  per¬ 
ceive  the  footsteps  of  horses,  and  believe  it  was  the  road  to  the 
town  of  Guanico,  which  the  Spaniard  assured  us  was  eight  miles 
distant ;  but  I  think  it  could  not  be  above  two  or  three. 

We  did  not  perceive  any  fruit-trees  growing  in  the  part  of 
the  wood  where  we  were,  but  were  informed  by  the  Spaniard 
that  there  were  plenty  up  the  country.  In  the  woods  we  saw 
parrots,  some  wild  doves  of  a  beautiful  plumage,  and  a  number 
of  very  handsome  small  birds  ;  as  also  a  great  many  lizards, 
and  particularly  the  large  species  which  the  Spaniards  call 
guana.  They  are  very  terrific  in  their  aspect  and  appearance, 
much  resembling  a  young  crocodile,  from  two  to  four  feet  long  ; 
they  move  with  amazing  swiftness,  but  are  perfectly  harmless. 
The  inhabitants  eat  them,  and  consider  them  as  a  great  delicacy. 
The  parrots  are  likewise  commonly  eaten  :  they  are  the  large 
nreen  species.  The  natives  that  we  spoke  with  would  not  sup- 
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plv  us  with  any  single  article,  either  of  curiosity  or  provisiod  \ 
and  I  was  apprehensive  that  they  had  only  disappeared,  to  col¬ 
lect  a  greater  number,  and  attack  us  from  the  woods,  where  they 
might"  have  done  us  considerable  mischief,  without  much  risk 
on  their  part.  From  these  considerations,  we  hastened  to  com¬ 
plete  our  survey,  and  returned  to  the  ship. 

Tuesday ,  3 d. — Came  to  an  anchor  off  Cape  Roxo.  The 
Cherub  parted  company,  to  go  on  a  cruise  to  the  southward, 
and  we  prepared  to  send  away  our  yawl,  in  company  with  a 
pinnace  from  the  Cherub,  to  cruise  in  the  Mona  Passage  for 
eight  days,  putting  a  brass  six-pounder  in  her  bow,  to  command 
respect. 

Wednesday ,  4^.—  About  nine  o’clock,  the  yawd  left  the  ship, 
under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Browne,  and  Mr.  Clarance, 
purser,  in  the  pinnace,  equipped  and  victualled  for  eight  days* 

'  Thursday ,  5th . — Employed  in  painting  the  ship. 

Sunday ,  8th. — Chased  and  boarded  a  schooner,  which  proved 
to  be  English,  from  Curagoa,  bourid  to  Antigua.  The  master 
was  brought  on-board,  and  found,  to  his  astonishment,  that  he 
had  mistaken  the  south-west  end  of  Porto  Rico  for  the  island  of 
Santa  Cruz,  a  distance  of  more  than  a  hundred  miles  to  leeward 
of  his  reckoning.  This  intelligence  was  not  much  relished,  as 
his  cargo  consisted  chiefly  of  asses,  and  their  fodder  was 
nearly  expended,  which  he  was  going  to  replenish  at  Santa 
Cruz.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  many  of  them  would  die  of  hun¬ 
ger  before  they  could  reach  that  place. 

In  the  afternoon  spoke  the  Galatea  frigate,  who  informed  us 
that  they  had  fallen  in  with  our  boats,  who  had  chased  them, 
and  fired  muskets  at  them,  supposing  the  ship  to  be  a  merchant¬ 
man.  We  learned  likewise  from  them,  that  five  boats  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Melampus  and  two  other  ships,  had  been  sent  into  a 
Spanish  harbour  in  the  Mona  Passage,  to  cut  out  some  vessels 
they  s§w  there,  but  miscarried,  with  the  loss  of  the  first- lieutenant, 
a  marine  officer  of  the  Melampus,  and  nine  men  killed  by  the 
lire  from  the  batteries. 

Mondauy  Qth. — Fell  in  again  with  the  Cherub,  and  learned 
that  she  had  been  chasing  a  French  schooner  privateer,  and  that 
the  crew,  in  attempting  to  run  her  ashore,  had  been  prevented 
by  the  Cherub’s  launch,  which  was  cutting  wood.  The  French, 
after  firing  one  or  two  swivels,  left  their  vessel,  which  was  taken 
possession  of  and  manned  by  the  Cherub.  She  is  called  La 
Vaillante,  and  was  armed  with  only  swivels  and  musquetoons. 
Every  soul  on-board  had  abandoned  her,  except  a  sick  man, 
>vho  died  next  day  ;  and  no  papers  of  any  kind  could  be  found 
in  her  but  the  signal-book,  from  which  we  learned  the  name  of 
the  vessel  j  and,  what  was  more  important,  obtained  possession 
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of  a  code  of  signals,  which  may  be  of  sen-ice  hereafter,  as  they 
appear  to  be  of  general  use  among  the  privateers.  An  order 
was  likewise  found  in  the  signal-book  from  the  master  of  the  port 
of  Basse  Terr6,  Guadaloupe,  by  which  we  found  her  name  to  be 
La  Vaillante,  Capitain  Dubois.  There  were  likewise  the  sig¬ 
nal-flasks  of  another  schooner  called  La  Bien  Aim&e.  The 
schooner  now  serves  as  a  tender  for  the  two  ships. 

Wednesday ,  I \tli. — Being  as  far  to  windward  as  the  Dead-* 
chest,  we  bore  up  for  Cape  Roxo,  to  look  out  for  our  boats. 
Chased  and  spoke  an  English  schooner  from  Curagoa,  bound 
to  Tortola. 

Thursday ,  12 th. — At  eight  this  morning  our  boats  came 
alongside,  having  completed  their  eight  days’  cruise.  Though 
they  had  effected  nothing,  they  brought  us  tolerably  correct  in¬ 
formation  as  to  the  country,  its  inhabitants,  its  harbours,  &c, 
ft  appears  that,  on  the  first  day  of  their  cruise,  they  fell  in  with 
the  English  sloop  privateer  which  we  had  been  in  company 
with  before,  and,  attended  by  a  boat’s  crew  from  them,  had  gone 
Qn  shore.  They  found  a  number  of  Spanish  huts  near  the  spot 
where  they  landed,  whose  inhabitants  fled  at  their  approach  :  it 
seems,  they  have  been  often  plundered  by  boats  from  the  diffe¬ 
rent  men-of-war  ;  and  they  are  naturally  great  cowards.  Our 
boats’  crews  proceeded  to  shoot  the  bullocks  which  run  wild  in 
the  woods,  and  are  found  in  great  numbers  every-where  in  the 
island  ;  and,  having  killed  as  many  as  served  their  purpose,  re¬ 
turned  to  their  boats,  without  any  interruption  from  the  Spa¬ 
niards.  In  a  subsequent  attempt,  however,  of  the  same  kind, 
gome  Spaniards,  armed  and  mounted,  attacked  and  fired  upon 
them,  and  drove  them  to  the  beach.  They  then  pursued  their 
course  to  the  northward,  along  the  -west  end  of  the  island,  going 
ashore  occasionally  for  a  supply  of  provisions,  but  sleeping 
always  in  their  boats.  In  one  place,  standing  too  close  in-shore 
in  the  evening,  they  were  fired  at,  and  an  alarm  was  given,  by 
pounding  horns,  to  the  neighbouring  inhabitants.  They  ob¬ 
served  two  barks  and  a  felucca  at  anchor  in  a  bay  called  Mar- 
garie,  defended  by  a  battery  of  eight  guns.  It  was  here  that 
the  boats  of  the  Melampus  had  met  with  such  ill  success  a  few 
days  before  ;  and  our  boats  being  informed  of  the  circumstance, 
did  not  think  proper  to  attempt  any  thing  more  than  sound¬ 
ing  in  the  channel,  which  runs  within  a  very  extensive  reef. 
Having  finished  their  observations,  they  proceeded  round  the 
north-west  end  of  Porto  Rico,  and,  being  short  of  water, 
hoisted  a  flag  of  truce,  and  went  ashore.  The  commandant 
of  this  place  received  them  very  politely,  took  them  to  his 
house,  and  gave  the  officers  who  landed  a  dinner.  He  was  a 
planter,  and  appeared  to  hold  some  colonial  command  in  the 
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neighbourhood  where  he  lived,  as  a  number  of  armed  Spaniards 
assembled  at  his  house  on  seeing  the  boats,  most  of  them  mount¬ 
ed,  and  some  of  them  very  elegantly  caparisoned.  There  was 
at  the  house  a  negro  girl,  who  spoke  a  little  English,  and  served 
for  an  interpreter.  After  they  had  dined,  the  commandant  in¬ 
formed  our  officers  that  he  wished  them  to  depart,  as  he  was 
every  moment  in  expectation  of  the  captain-general,  as  he 
styled  him,  and  it  would  not  be  advisable  for  them  to  be  seen 
on  shore.  On  returning  to  their  boats,  they  observed  some 
Spaniards  in  the  bushes  deliberately  taking  aim  at  them  with 
their  muskets  ;  this  they  pointed  out  to  the  Spaniards  in  com¬ 
pany  with  them,  who  instantly  made  a  signal  to  them  not  to 
fire,  and  they  disappeared.  On  arriving  at  their  boats,  they 
found  the  generous  commandant  had  sent  them  down  a  fat  goat 
and  some  milk.  Taking  leave  of  the  Spaniards,  they  shaped 
their  course  to  the  southward,  and  landed  on  the  island  of 
Zaccheo,  uninhabited,  and  distant  about  four  miles  from  the 
main-land.  Here  they  found  a  number  of  goats  and  no  disturbs 
ance  from  the  Spaniards,  which  proved  very  desirable  to  our 
men,  who  began  to  feel  harassed,  from  being  constantly  night 
and  day  in  the  boats.  After  remaining  a  night  on  the  island, 
they  continued  their  course  to  the  southward,  to  fall  in  with  the 
ship,  making  observations  on  the  coast  as  they  went  along, 
going  ashore  occasionally  for  bullocks  and  calves  for  their  own 
use,  and  sometimes  plundering  the  fishing-boats  for  fish,  and 
water,  which  was  growing  very  short  j  it  being  very  difficult  to 
procure  any  on  the  coast. 

Friday ,  13 th. — At  4  p .  m.  came  to  anchor  close  to  the  Dead- 
chest,  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  shore.  We 
had  stood  within  a  cable’s-length  of  the  beach  before  we  let  go 
the  anchor.  Went  ashore  in  the  evening,  and  found  the  whole 
island  covered  with  an  almost  impenetrable  thicket :  a  lofty  and 
beautiful  hill  rose  ou  the  weather-side  of  the  island,  which  we 
felt  a  great  desire  to  explore,  as  we  knew  it  to  abound  in  goats, 
and  fixed  on  the  next  morning  for  our  excursion.  Saw  a  num¬ 
ber  of  shells  on  the  shore,  but  none  in  a  good  state  of  preser¬ 
vation.  -  - 

Saturday ,  14 th, — Landed  again  on  the  Dead-chest  at  day¬ 
light,  and  supposing  the  foot  ot  the  mountain  not  to  be  a  quar-  . 
ter  of  a  mile  from  us,  we  resolved  on  going  through  the  thicket. 
There  were  three  of  us  in  company,  Capt.  Bourchier,  Mr. 
Clarance  the  purser,  and  myself;  and  taking  two  men,  with 
hatchets  and  cutlasses,  we  began  to  cut  our  way  through  the 
thicket.  We  soon  found  that  we  had  not  very  accurately  estL 
mated  the  difficulties  attending  our  enterprise:  after  cutting 
away  the  bushes,  and  pushing  through  them,  at  the  expense  q£ 
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our  skin,  for  above  an  hour,  we  found  ourselves  apparently  as 
far  as  ever  from  the  mountain.  This  not  a  little  disheartened 
us,  as  we  were  excessively  fatigued  by  the  exertion  we  had  un¬ 
dergone  ;  having  to  carry  heavy  muskets  and  cartridge-boxes, 
and  to  exert  ourselves  very  much  in  cutting  away  and  pushing 
through  the  bushes'.  We  nevertheless  continued  our  exertions, 
and  presently  had  the  satisfaction  to  hear  the  surge  beating* 
upon  the  rocks,  which  appeared  to  be  almost  under  our  feet. 
This  sound  was  tremendous,  but  it  afforded  us  no  small  satisfac¬ 
tion,  as  we  found  that  we  were  near  the  sea  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  island  ;  so,  collecting  all  our  strength,  we  cut  our  way 
through  to  it.  We  found  now  a  very  good  path  along  the  sea¬ 
side  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  but  Capt.  Bourchier  was  so 
fatigued,  that  he  resolved  to  go  no  farther.  I  was  no  less  fatigued, 
but  anxious  to  seethe  top  of  the  mountain.  I  prevailed  on  the 
purser  to  accompany  me,  and  to  attempt  the  ascent.  We  se¬ 
lected  the  bed  of  a  torrent  as  the  most  proper  place,  and  began 
to  ascend  over  large  masses  of  rock  which  lay  loose  on  the  side 
of  the  precipice,  and  threatened  to  roll  down  with  us,  if  we  ven¬ 
tured  upon  them.  However,  we  arrived  without  accident  to 
an  eminence  about  half-way  up  the  mountain  ;  and,  as  our  diffi¬ 
culties  increased,  I  could  not  prevail  on  the  purser  to  proceed, 
any  further,  and  indeed  so  great  was  our  fatigue,  that  I  do  not 
believe  we  could  possibly  have  accomplished  our  purpose.  A 
head-ache  too,  which  now  began  to  grow  violent  upon  me, 
made  me  decide  on  returning:  on  our  way  hack,  however, 
we  did  not  return  through  the  woods,  as  we  had  come,  but  went 
round  the  beach,- — a  much  easier  march,  though  somewhat  far¬ 
ther.  On  coming  to  the  place  where  we  landed,  we  found  the 
captain  bathing,  and  accompanied  him  to  a  small  detached 
island,  forming  the  extreme  point  of  the  Dead-chest,  and  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  rest  by  a  reef  of  rocks,  covered  with  the  water. 
This  appears  at  a  distance  like  a  green  field;  on  landing,  we 
found  it  covered  with  samphire,  and  abounding  in  a  great  variety 
of  birds  :  among  others,  we  observed  a  great  number  of  pelicans, 
and  shot  at  some  of  them  flying,  but  without  success,  as  we  had 
only  musket-balls.  After  gathering  a  few  corals  and  shells  on 
the  shore,  we  returned  on-board  to  breakfast,  not  a  little  fa¬ 
tigued  by  out*  excursion.  A  party  of  men  were  on  shore, 
cutting  wood  for  the  ship,  which  duty  being  completed,  we 
weighed,  and  made  sail  again  for  Cape  Roxo. 

A^bout  4 p.  m,  saw  a  schooner  to  the  southward,  and  went  in 
chace,  casting  off  the  pinnace  belonging  to  the  Cherub,  which 
was  towing  astern,  putting  a  midshipman  and  sfo  men  in  her, 
to  keep  her  in-shore  for  the  night.  After  a  chace  of  three  hours, 
in  which  we  gained  considerably  on  the  schooner,  we  lost  sight 
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of  her  all  at  once,  it  growing  very  dark;  and  suppose  she 
took- in  all  her  sails  to  deceive  us :  she  had  every  appearance  ot 

being  an  enemy.  ..  . 

Sunday t  \ 5th. —Oar  boat  returned  on-board  this  morning, 

informing  us  that  two  men  had  been  left  on  shore,  and  could  not 
be  found.  The  boat  was  dispatched  ashore  again  after  them, 
but  returned  without  success  ;  it  appeared  afterwards,  tnat  they 

bad  deserted.  ,,  if 

Monday ,  i  6  th,~ Observed  a  boat  filled  with  water,  and  hove-to* 

to  fetch  it  on-board  ;  it  appeared  to  be  a  merchantman’s  boat., 
and  to  have  been  some  time  in  the  water.  On  bailing  out  the 
water,  we  found  a  number  of  small  fish  at  the  bottom,  t ■  ese 
had  attracted  a  score  of  dolphins,  which  were  playing  round  t  e 
boat,  and  continued  to  follow  it.  We  instantly  got  out  lines, 
and  hooks  baited  with  the  small  fish,  and,  in  ess  than  half-an- 
hour,  four  fine  dolphins  were  hauled  on-board.  The  dolphin, 
>vben  dying,  exhibit's  such  a  spectacle  as  cannot  well  be  ima¬ 
gined  ;  the  rapid  succession  of  brilliant  colours  that  takes  place, 
is  astonishing  and  delightful.  The  most  striking  are  the  gold 
and  silver  colours,  which  succeed  to  one  another  about  the  head 
of  the  fish;  they  exceed -the  finest  gilding  I  have  ever  seen. 
The  purple  of  the  fins  is  likewise  superior  to  any  colours  we 
Can  prepare  by  art.  The  fish  itself  is  about  5  oi  4  eet  ong, 
and  very  good  eating  ;  they  frequently  leap  out  of  the  water  ; 
and  it  is  truly  amusing  to  watch  them,  while  in  pursuit  of  their 


^Tuesday,  l~th. — At  midnight,  descried  a  sail  on  the  weather- 
beam,  which,  from  her  appearance,  we  took  to  be  the  Cherub: 
after  sailing  in  company  with  her  about  half-an-hour,  observed 
her  to  tack  and  make  more  sail.  We  tacked  too,  and  made 
sail  enough  to  keep  up  with  her.  We  discoveie  lei  to  ie  a 
two-masted  vessel,  and  this  made  us  think  she  might  be  one  ot 
the  French  men-of-war  brigs  we  were  daily  expecting  to  see 
enter  the  Mona  Passage,  and  which  we  had  been  all  this  tune 
cruising  to  intercept.  The  hands  weie  immediate  y  tuine-.  up 
to  quarters,  and  every  preparation  made  to  give  them  a  polite 
reception.  After  an  hour’s  cliace,  we  saw  the  stranger  lying- 
to  a-head  of  us,  within  pistol-shot,  and  apparent  y  piepaiec  o 
receive  us  warmly.  Our  guns  were  primed,  t  e  men  a  eir 
quarters,  and  nothing  but  the  word  of  com  man  wan  e  ,  o  iave 
sent  a  volley  of  destruction  on-board  the  vessel,  when,  on  com¬ 
ing  up  with  her,  we  discovered  her  to  he  a  schooner  of  a  suspi¬ 
cious  appearance;  and  knowing  that  a  Spanish  pmateer 
answering  to  that  description,  armed  with  14  guns,  -tnd  t  ell 
manned,  was  cruising  in  those  seas,  we  still  kept  our  toum- 
dable  position,  supposing  she  might  fire  a  broadside  into  us, 
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before  she  could  discover  the  superiority  of  our  force.  We 
hailed  her,  and  hove-to  under  her  quarter  ;  she  answered  with 
hesitation,  and  apparently  was  much  confused.  After  being 
asked  whence  she  came  and  whither  bound,  she  at  last  answer¬ 
ed  from  La  Guyara  to  Trinidad.  This  absurd  answer  was  given 
in  such  a  manner,  as  convinced  us  she  was  a  foreigner,  and  an 
enemy.  It  is  so  rare  to  meet  with  any  thing  but  privateers., 
that  we  had  no  doubt  of  her  being  one,  and  accordingly  we 
manned  and  armed  two  boats;  in  a  few  minutes  they  were 
a- board  of  her,  the  marines  being  drawn  up,  on  the  poop.,  to 
cover  the  boarders,  in  case  of  resistance.  Lieut.  Browne  was 
the  officer  who  boarded  her;  and  he  presently  informed  us,  to 
our  great  joy,  that  she  was  a  Spanish  schooner,  with  a  cargo  of 
hides,  cocoa,  and  indigo.  The  prisoners  were  immediately 
sent  on-board  the  Nimrod,  and  we  found  her  to  be  the  Esther 
schooner,  cleared  out  from  La  Guyara,  and  bound  to  Teneriffe. 
Neither  the  officers  nor  men  appeared  disconcerted  at  this  sud¬ 
den  reverse  of  fortune.  W  hen  our  officers  boarded  them.,  the 
captain  and  mate  were  lying  very  coolly  on  the  top  of  their 
companions,  smoking  segars. 

Wednesday,  la/ A. — Went  on-board  and  examined  the  prize  ; 
she  proved  to  be  a  very  line  vessel,  copper-bottomed  and  fas¬ 
tened.;  found  in  her  cabin  some  good  wine  and  sweetmeats, 
with  various  serviceable  articles  for  the  mess  ;  also  a  few  Spa¬ 
nish  charts,  &c. 

Among  her  papers  were  found  some  government  dispatches., 
and  many  private  letters.  On  looking  over  .the  invoice,  the 
captain  pointed  out  a  list  of  articles  amounting  to  1000  dollais, 
remarking  with  some  emphasis,  iC  fhese  were  mine;  then, 
shaking  Ins  head,  he  observed  very  coolly,  “  It  was  the  foitune 
ef  war,;”  and  took  no  farther  notice  of  the  affair. 

•  At  noon,  saw  a  schooner  ell  Cape  ltoxo  *.  went  in  chace,  and 
came  up  with  her  in  two  hours;  she  proved  to  be  the  tender  of 
the  Start  brig,  which  had  been  .cruising  sometime  in  the  Mona 
Passage, 

Thursday,  1 9/A.-— Weather  perfectly  calm;  punished  three 
men  for  plundering  the  prize,  and  three  for  other  offences. 

For  many  nights  past  we  had  observed  different  explosions  of 
thunder  and  lightning  on  the  mountains  in-shore,  which  never 
affected  us,  at  the  distance  of  three  or  four  miles.  They  come 
on  immediately  after  sun-set,  and  continue  till  about  eight 
o’clock.  In  the  inland  part  of  the  island  (Porto  llico),  they  are 
never  twenty-four  hours  without  a  thunder-storm. 

Saturday,  2  b/.- Fell  in  again  with  the  Cherub;  she  had  been 
down  to  Saint  Domingo,  in  chace,  but  had  taken  nothing, 
Ccpntinued  cruising  off  Cape  lloxo. 
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Sunday,  22 d, — At  day-light,  the  Cherub  made  a  signal  for  an 
enemy  ;  arid,  on  standing  in-shore,  we  saw  a  brig  coming  down 
before  the  wind.  Finding  we  were  in  chace  of  her,  she  ran 
with  inside  a  very  extensive  and  dangerous  reef  of  coral  rocks, 
where  our  ships  could  not  follow  her  ;  and,  about  seven  a.m. 
we  observed  her  run  on  shore.  Our  men  were  at  quarters,  sup¬ 
posing  her  to  be  a  man-of-war ;  but,  on  approaching  nearer, 
found  her  to  be  a  privateer,  under  French  colours.  Our  boats 
were  immediately  manned  and  armed,  and  proceeded  to  attack 
her,  under  the  command  of  Lieut.  Fitzpatrick.  The  ship,  in 
the  meantime,  came  to  anchor  off  the  reef.  The  passage 
through  the  rocks  was  both  difficult  and  dangerous  ;  and,  as  soon 
as  the  boats  were  abreast  of  the  brig,  she  opened  a  fire  upon 
them;  this  was  returned  from  the  ship,  which- was  at  anchor 
within  gun-shot,  and,  having  soon  silenced  her  fire,  obliged  the 
Spaniards  to  quit  her.  The  boats  were  now  approaching  close, 
and  had  likewise  opened  a  fire  upon  her.  They  quick!}7  took 
to  their  boat,  after  spiking  their  own  guns,  and  taking  away 
as  much  of  their  property  as  the  time  would  allow.  She  was 
immediately  taken  possession  of;  and,  on  examining  her  hold, 
was  found  to  be  loaded  up  to  the  hatches  with  cocoa,  stowed  in 
bulk.  She  was  armed  with  two  very  long  guns  six-pounders, 
four  howitzers,  and  a  great  number  of  musquefoons.  One  of  the 
boats  went  a-shore,  to  push  for  the  brig’s  boat,  which  the 
Spaniards  perceiving,  immediately  fled,  carrying  away  what 
they  could  ;  the  rest  fell  into  our  hands.  From  the  manner  ©f 
her  being  armed,  there  was  no  doubt  of  her  being  a  ietter-oL 
marque.  Not  a  single  paper  of  consequence  fell  into  our  hands, 
except  the  log-book,  by  which  it  appeared  that  she  had  sailed 
from  Cumano  on  the  Spanish  main,  and  was  bound  for  Barce¬ 
lona  in  Europe.  As  we  had  observed  a  number  of  musquetS 
to  be  fired  on  both  sides,  as  well  as  the  broadside  from  the  brig, 
we  supposed  some  of  our  men  might  be  wounded.  I  was  there¬ 
fore  dispatched  in  a  boat,  to  render  assistance,  if  necessary/ 
Captains  Bourchier  and  Ravenshaw  likewise  went  on-board  the 
prize,  to  consult  on  the  best  method  to  get  her  off'  the  ground, 
and,  wffiat  was  more  difficult,  to  get  her  out  of  the  reef.  We 
were  not  a  little  pleased,  on  arriving  on-board,  that  none  of  our 
men  had  received  any  injury  from  the  enemy’s  fire,  and  that 
the  prize  was  more  valuable  than  we  expected.  1  never  before 
saw  a  ship  of  any  description  so  filthy  and  disagreeable ;  we 
were  almost  suffocated  with  garlic k  ;  how  the  Spaniards  could 
live  in  such  a  beastly  condition,  is  to  me  unaccountable,  when 
they  might  have  added  so  much  to  their  own  comfort  by  a  due 
regard  to  cleanliness.  Before  they  left  the  brig,  they  had  taken 
the  pains  to  scuttle  her  under  the  bows  ;  but,  as  this  tv 'as  disco- 
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ver'ed  by  our  men,  the  leak  was  quickly  stopped.  We  now  be¬ 
gan  to  attempt  to  get  her  off,  by  carrying  out  an  anchor  abaft, 
and  heaving  with  all  our  force  upon  the  hawser  ;  this  not  succeed¬ 
ing,  we  got  out  another  anchor  forward,  hove  upon  both  haw¬ 
sers,  first  upon  one  and  then  on  the  other,  and  several  hours 
were  employed  this  way  to  no  purpose.  We  then  proceeded 
to  lighten  her,  by  getting  out  her  guns,  anchors,  &c.  On 
lowering  one  of  the  long  guns  into  the  prize’s  boat,  where  there 
was  already  an  anchor,  the  weight  of  the  gun  sent  the  whole  to 
the  bottom  ;  by  which  accident,  we  lost  a  boat,  an  anchor,  and 
<a  gun.  The  vessel,  however,  was  so  much  lightened,  that  she 
now  began  to  move,  but  soon  stuck  fast  again.  We  had  now 
recourse  to  another  expedient,  which  was  making  the  men  run 
alternately  from  one  side  of  the  deck  to  the  other,  by  which 
means  the  vessel  was  kept  in  a  constant  rocking  motion,  and  a 
strong  breeze  springing  up  from  the  land  at  the  same  time,  we 
had,  at  length,  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  her  make  way 
through  the  water,  at  the  rate  of  four  knots.  We  welcomed’ 
her  with  hearty  cheers,  and,  in  about  ten  minutes,  brought  her 
up  in  four  fathom  water.  The  most  laborious  part  of  our  task 
was  now  completed,  but  the  most  dangerous  was  still  to  come  ; 
which  was,  to  conduct  her  through  such  a  tremendous  reef  of 
rocks,  where  we  with  difficulty  found  a  passage  for  our  boats. 
After  giving  our  men  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  refresh,  as  they 
had  been  employed  from  day-light  till  four  o’clock,  we  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  an  undertaking,  in  which  we  were  all  interested,  as 
we  might  lose  in  a  moment  what  we  had  attained  with  much 
toil,  and  not  without  danger  ;  for,  if  the  Spaniards  had  possessed 
a  grain  of  spirit,  they  might  have  done  us  a  world  of  mis¬ 
chief,  without  any  risk  to  themselves.  We  were,  in  fact, 
within  pistol-shot  of  the  shore,  which  was  covered  with  wood, 
and  by  no  means  thinly  inhabited.  The  little  privateer  schooner, 
our  prize,  had  come  in  to  our  assistance;  and  she,  with  two 
boats,  one  of  which  I  had  charge  of,  was  sent  a-head,  to  sound 
and  search  for  the  best  passage  through  the  rocks  ;  the  other 
boats  were  employed  in  towing  the  prize  out.  On  coming  to 
the  first  reef,  we  with  difficulty  found  a  passage  wide  enough 
for  the  brig,  with  a  great  number  of  windings,  obliging  her  to 
bear  up  for  one  rock,  then  luff  again  instantly  to  weather 
another  ;  and  thus  she  proceeded,  the  boats  pointing  out  to  her 
the  rocks,  which  were  all  under  water.  The  schooner,  leading 
through  the  passage,  passed  the  same  in  about  half-an-hour, 
though  not  without  touching  the  bottom  once  or  twice.  We 
had  now,  to  get  out  the  way  we  intended,  two  miles  to  tow 
her,  right  in  the  wind’s  eye ;  after  which,  there  was  another 
extensive  reef  to  pass,  and  the  passage  still  more  intricate  than 
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the  one  we  had  already  cleared.  This  task  was  extremely  ar- 
/duo.us  ;  and,  notwithstanding  all  the  exertions  our  boats  coukl 
make,  she  would  not  move  a  Coot  to  windward,  but  continued 
o-oing  astern,  till  very  near  on  the  reef  she  had  already  passed. 
We  had  now  but  one  resource,  which  was,  to  bear  up  and  go 
before  the  wind,  running  all  hazards..  If  no  passage  could  be 
found,  our  prize  and  all  our  labour  would  have  been  lost.  How¬ 
ever,  we  made  sail  upon  the  brig,  the  boats  still-going  a-head, 
and  giving  indication  of  every  danger.  After  running  about 
five  miles,  with  sunken  rocks  on  every  side,  we  at  length  found 
ourselves,  to  our  great  joy,  in  deep  water,  and  out  of  danger* 
though  about  four  or  five  miles  to  leeward  of  our  ships.  The 
Cherub,  who  had  continued  all  this  time  under- way,  bore  upr 
and  run  down  to  us;  and  we  went  on-board,  to  partake  ot  a- 
hearty  dinner  with  Captain  Ravensbaw,  not  a  little  fatigued 
With  our  exertions,  and  well  pleased  to  see  the  fortunate  result.. 

Monday ,  23 d. — Parted  company  with  the -Cherub,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  towards  the  island  of  St.  Thomas,  with  our  prizes.  At 
4  pern.  the  brig  made  a  signal  of  distress,  and  we  bore  down,  and 
spoke  her.  We  were  afraid  she  bad  sprung  a  leak,  as  it  was 
blowdng  a  gale  of  wind  ;  but  found,  on  bailing  her,  that  a  mart 
had  fallen  from  her  main-yard.  1  was  immediately  ordered  to 
go  on-board  ;  and,  though  it  blew  pretty  hard, .and  the  sea  was 
running  very  high,  we  effected  it  in  a  small  boat,  not  without 
danger.  I  found  thepoor  fellow  senseless,  with  his  skull  frac¬ 
tured,  and  likewise  his  thigh  i  with  some  difficulty  we  got  him 
into  the  boat,  and  conveyed  him  on-board  the  Nimrod,  where 
I  examined  his  head,  and,  finding  the  injury  very  serious,  per¬ 
formed  the  operation  of  trepanning  him,  but  without  success, 
for  the  poor  fellow  died  in  about  haif-an-lmur  after  the  ope¬ 
ration. 

Two  vessels  had  been  discovered  coming  down  before  the 
wind  about  sun-set;  but,  as  we  did  not  choose  to  part  company 
with  our  prizes,  we  did  not  go  in  chace.  About  nine  o’clock, 
they  were  discovered  again,  bearing  down  upon  us,  in  a  very 
cool  and  determined  manner.  They  were  not  seen,  as  the 
night  was  dark,  till  very  close  to  us  ;  and,  on  being  discovered, 
the  hands  were  turned-up  to  quarters,  and  the  ship  prepared  for 
action.  Their  not  bearing  down  to  us  till  after  dark,  had  a. 
suspicious  appearance;  and,  when  we  got  a  clear  sight  of  them, 
we  found  one  to  be  a  very  large  brig,  and  the  other  a  ship. 
The  brig  first  came  up  with  us,  and  we  hailed  her.  In  reply  to 
our  question,  “  What  brig  is  that?”  the  answer  was,  “  His 
Majesty’s  brig  Herald  ;  heave- to,  or  I’ll  fire  into  you.”  Know¬ 
ing  that  his  Majesty  had  no  brig  of  that  name,  it  increased  our 
suspicions;  and*  as  she  passed  very  hastily  by  us,  we  went 
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ftbo-ut,  and  bo  veto  between  the  two  vessels.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  brig  fired  a  shot  at  one  of  our  schooners,  to  bring  her  to.  A 
hasty  officer  would  probably  have  left  all  further  explanation  to 
his  guns  ;  but  Captain  Bourchier  resolved  to  be  thoroughly  sa¬ 
tisfied  of  their  being  an  enemy,  before  he  began  an  engagement. 
We  hailed  her  then  repeatedly,  threatening  to  give  her  abroad- 
side,  if  she  did  not  give  more  explicit  answers.  As  her  answers 
were  still  evasive,  we  fired  one  gun  at  her,,  which  produced  the. 
desired  effect ;  and  we  learned  that  they  were  English  West-* 
Indiamen,  having  a  letter-of-marque,  and  bound  to  Jamaica.  A 
boat  was  sent  on-board  the  brig,  to  press  some  of  her  men;  and 
the  master  brought  his  papers  on-board  us.  Five  men  were 
pressed  out  of  the  brig  ;  but,  as  the  master  remonstrated  very 
warmly  with  Captain  Bourchier  to  have  them  returned,,  we  re- 
turned  him  three,  and  left  them:  to-  continue  their  course. 

Wednesday ,  2 5th. — At  4  p.m*  the  Spanish  schooner,  which  we 
bad  now  in  tow,  hailed,  and  informed  us  that  a  man  had  fallen  froux- 
the  main-yard.  I  was  dispatched  on-board ;  and  found  the  poor 
fellow  with  his  left  arm  fractured,  and  much  bruised  in  various 
parts  of  his  body  ;  brought  him  on-board  the  Nimrod.  He  was. 
the  messmate  and  countryman  of  the  poor  man  killed  on  Mon¬ 
day  on-board  the  brig;  both  of  them  Swedes*  However,  no* 
danger  is  apprehended  for  his  life. 

Saturday,  28 th. — About  10  a.  m.-  passed  the  west  end  of  the 
island  of  Santa  Cruz.  Its  appearance  from  the  sea  is  truly 
beautiful:  every  spot  of  ground  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  so 
that  it  has  been  deservedly  called  the  Garden  of  the  VVest-Indies,, 
In  the  centre  of  a  large  bay  at  this  end  of  the  island,  appears  the 
town  of  Fredericstadt ;  not  very  spacious,  but  seemingly  with  a 
number  of  good  buildings,  and  many  of  them  very  large.  The 
estates  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  are  laid-out  with  great 
care,  and  evince  no  small  degree  of  taste.  One,  to  the  north¬ 
ward  of  it,  is  particularly  worthy  of  notice  neatness  and  ele¬ 
gance  predominating,  such  as  we  rarely  meet  with  in  the  West 
Indies.  The  buildings  are  arranged  with  the  nicest  regularity - 
the  negro-huts,  in  particular,  which  are  very  numerous,  and 
much  larger  and  handsomer  than  any  I  have  ever  seen,  are  dis¬ 
posed  in  four  lines  on  a  rising  ground,  in  such  a  manner  that 
not  one  of  them  is  concealed:  they  have  altogether  the  air  of 
neat  European  cottages.  Could  we  but  imagine  them  to  be  the 
residence  of  a  free  and  happy  peasantry,  the  scene  might  be 
contemplated  with  pleasure  ;  but  the  iron  hand  of  slavery 
throws  a  gloomy  shade  over  the  most  enchanting  prospects  of 
these  regions.  Where  we  would  gladly  imagine  the  tranquil  retreat 
of  innocence  and  virtue,  we  meet  only  a  herd  of  the  human 
species  reduced  to  the  most  abject  state  of  misery,  considered, 
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even  by  themselves*  as  an  inferior  order  of  beings  in  the  scale 

of  Creation !  } 

About  4  vi.  anchored  outside  the  harbour  of  St.  Thomas, 

and  went  on-shore  to  the  town,  situated  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep 
bay,  surrounded  with  lofty  hills.  It  presents  a  noble  kind 
of  amphitheatre,  viewing  it  from  the  sea,  as  the  mountains  rise 
almost  perpendicularly  at  the  back  of  tne  town,  and  are  culti¬ 
vated  to  their  very  summits.  The  aspect  of  the  town  itself, 
"when  you  are  ashore,  is  not  so  attractive  :  it  is  excessively  hot, 
as  the  wind  is  intercepted  by  the  hills  with  which  it  is  sui- 
rounded  ;  and,  having  lately  suffered  by  two  extensive  conflagra¬ 
tions,  it  exhibits  a  ruinous  appearance,  ungrateful  to  the  eye. 
The  principal  merchants  have  rebuilt  their  houses  and  stores 
with  brick  and  stone,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  resist  the  in¬ 
vasion  of  fire  ;  but  the  thick  stone  walls,  and  doors  covered 
with  plates  of  iron  or  copper,  have  an  uncouth  and  heavy  ap¬ 
pearance,  in  a  country  where  we  constantly  look  for  the  lightest 

possible  architecture.  _  < 

Sunday ,  2c )th. — At  six  this  morning  the  ship  weighed,  and  ran 
down  to  Black-rock  about  eight  or  ten  miles  to  leeward  of  the 
harbour  of  St.  Thomas.  Being  ashore  at  the  town,  I  followed 
the  ship,  after  breakfast,  in  a  small  four-oared  cutter,  and  found 
her  anchored  in  a  deep  bay,  watering.  The  watering-place  is 
at  the  bottom  of  an  uncultivated  valley  or  gulley,  above  which 
the  mountain  rises  to  a  great  height,  almost  perpendicular. 

The  valley  and  sides  of  the  mountain  are  covered  with  an  im¬ 
mense  variety  of  trees  and  shrubs,  some  of  them  uncommonly 
beautiful.  Among  the  rest,  the  aloes  attracted  attention:  they 
were  very  numerous,  and  most  of  them  in  blossom.  Some  of 
the  species  I  had  never  seen  before:  they  were  very  large,  and 
the  leaves  of  a  bright-scarlet  colour  ;  the  blossoms,  which  grow 
to  the  height  of  about  five  feet,  are  yellow  and  white.  There 
is  another^ species  here,  with  a  yellow  blossom,  growing  to  the 
height  of  twenty  feet:  they  would  be  considered  as  very  great 
curiosities  in  an  English  hot-house,  and  they  are,  doubtless,  the 
most  magnificent  plants  1  have  ever  seen.  The  tree  called  the 
snake-wood-  grows  here  in  great  profusion :  it  is  a  very  superb 
shrub,  and  bears  a  large  white  blossom,  somewhat  resembling  a 
lilv.  *  It  emits  an  agreeable  smell,  and  would  be  a  very  superior 
ornament  to  a  garden.  What  most  entertained  my  fancy,  was 
the  wild  pine,  as  it  is  called  :  it  is  a  very  great  vegetable  curi¬ 
osity.  1  had  observed  vast  numbers  of  them  hanging  on  the 
bushes,  and  supposed  at  first  that  they  were  accidentally  thrown 
there  by  the  wind,  or  by  the  negroes  ;  but  found,  on  a  closer 
examination,  that  this  was  the  place  which  natuie  had  destined 
for  their  growTh.  Their  roots,  composed  of  long  green  fibres. 
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sre  twisted  closely  round  a  small  twig,  from  which  they  receive 
their  whole  support,  and  seem  as  if  they  were  placed  there  by  art. 
The  roots  are  very  small  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  plant, 
which  is  a  species  of  the  aloe,  and  in  form  and  colour  exactly  re¬ 
sembles  the  tree  which  produces  the  pine-apple,  though  it  is  less 
in  size,  I  could  not  learn  whether  it  produces  any  kind  of  fruit, 
but  saw  several  of  them  in  blossom.  The  flower  is  white,  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  a  stem  about  a  foot  high,  and  is  a  stately  object,  of 
the  same  form  as  all  the  aloes  ^  and,  like  them,  the  plant  is  pro¬ 
pagated  by  young  shoots,  growing  up  from  the  roots.  I  observed  a 
number  of  climbing  plants  interwoven  with  others,  like  the  wood¬ 
bine  :  some  of  them  have  very  beautiful  flowers.  Among  others, 
the  crab-eyes  were  very  numerous,  the  plant  which  produces  the 
small  red  pea  worn  by  the  negroes  for  beads:  it  bears  a  very  rich 
blossom.  The  only  fruit-tree  I  could  find,  was  the  sour-sop  ;  a 
fruit  of  a  very  pleasant  acid  taste,  and  found  to  be  an  excellent  an¬ 
tidote  against  thirst. 

After  examining  all  the  plants  and  shrubs  I  could  see  at  the 
bottom  of  the  valley,  I  began  to  ascend  the  mountain,  and  could 
trace  a  road,  constructed  along  its  side,  not  passable  for  carriages, 
but  well  enough  adapted  for  a  horse  or  a  mule.  I  continued  to 
ascend  along  this  road,  but  found  the  heat  too  violent,  being  on  the 
lee-side  of  the  mountain,  to  gain  the  highest  ridge.  When  I  had 
gained  a  pretty  considerable  elevation,  I  descried  a  small  house, 
situated  about  half-way  up  the  mountain  :  thither  I  descended,  be¬ 
ing  much  fatigued,  it  was  a  small  sugar  estate  ;  and  the  house 
was  occupied  by  the  manager,  a  young  man,  and  his  wife,  a  very 
agreeable  young  Danish  woman.  They  received  me  with  great 
hospitality,  brought  me  refreshments,  and  shewed  me  over  the 
sugar- works.  I  was  fatigued  and  sleepy,  which  they  no  sooner 
perceived,  than  they  offered  me  a  bed  to  lie  down.  As  I  had  been 
wandering  about  since  day-light,  and  it  was  now  two  o’clock,  I 
was  heartily  glad  to  accept  this  kind  offer,  and  was  presently 
shewn  to  a  bed,  from  which  my  fair  landlady  had  just  risen.  I  laid 
down,  and  enjoyed  a  very  comfortable  sleep  for  two  hours,  when 
they  woke  me  to  dinner.  After  taking  a  family-dinner  with  them,  at 
which  they  expressed  unfeigned  satisfaction,  the  manager  accom¬ 
panied  me  down  the  mountain  as  far  as  the  watering-place,  where 
the  boats  were  still  employed.  It  is  a  recess,  admirably  calculated 
for  such  a  purpose:  a  fine  pellucid  stream  gushes  down  from  the 
top  of  the  mountain,  forming  a  number  ot  small  cascades  in  its 
course.  One  of  these  is  so  close  to  the  water’s  edge,  that  it  is  only 
necessary  to  put  the  casks  under  it,  and  they  will  fill  themselves  ; 
and  hence  they  may  be  immediately  carried  on-board,  without  fur¬ 
ther  trouble. 

Monday,  ZOth, — Continued  at  Black-rock,  watering.  .  Went 
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ashore  again  in  the  afternoon,  and  ascended  the  mountain  top. 
The  side  of  the  mountain  being  almost  perpendicular,  the  ascent 
was  attended  with  considerable  fatigue  and  difficulty.  I  procured 
a  nemo  to  shew  me  the  path,  and  arrived  at  the  top  of  the  ridge 
in  less  than  four  hours.  1  found  myself  amply  repaid  for  my  fa¬ 
tigue,  by  the  extensive  prospect  beneath  me.  1  he  ship,  riding  a 
anchor,  appeared  like  a  small  pinnace  under  my  feet,  and  the  boats 
were  almost  indiscernible  specks  floating  on  the  surface  of  the 
water.  The  view  of  the  sea,  with  groups  ot  adjacent  islands,  was 
a  truly  enchanting  panorama.  The  lofty  blue  mountains  of  Porto 
Rico  bounded  the  prospect  on  the  west,  and  intercepted  frdm  my 
view  the  setting  sun.  The  whole  channel  between  St.  Thomas 
and  Porto  Rico^is  most  richly  studded  with  islands,  and  affords  a 
most  magnificent  prospect.  The  elevation  of  the  mountain  1 
computed  at  two  thousand  feet,  but  there  were  still  higher  ridges 
to  the  eastward  of  my  position.  Their  sides  were,  in  general, 
covered  with  plantations  of  sugar-cane,  and  the  land  near  the  top 
•was  cultivated  by  the  negroes  for  their  own  use  :  they  raise  sweet 
potatoes,  pease,  corn,  &c.  for  their  own  consumption,  and  carry 
the  overplus  to  market  on  Sundays  ;  this  being  the  usual  market-  * 

day  all  over  the  West- India  islands.  t  _ 

I  continued  sitting  on  a  lofty  crag  of  rock,  enjoying  the  stupen¬ 
dous  spectacle,  till  the  sun  had  sunk  considerably  below  the  hori¬ 
zon,  and  the  fainter  light  of  the  rising  moon  had  sweetly  tinged 
with  a  different  hue  every  object  around  me.  The  horizon  was  now- 
more  contracted,  the  distant  islands  disappeared,  and  every  object 
beneath  me  became  more  and  more  indistinct :  nevertheless,  the 
•scene  presented  so  many  interesting  objects,  that  I  had  almost 
forgotten  the  distance  I  had  to  descend,  in  order  to  return  to  the 
ship  My  guide  however,  who  had  less  relish  for  these  scenes* 
threw  out  a  hint  that  he  was  desirous  to  return,  by  observing  that 
I  should  find  a  very  hard  bed,  if  I  purposed  staying  there  all  night. 
As  that  was  not  my  intention,  we  began  to  descend  without  loss  at 
time.  This  task  was  almost  as  fatiguing  as  the  ascent,  the  moun¬ 
tain  being  so  steep  ;  and,  though  we  made  our  angles  very  acute* 
yet  the  descent  was  attended  with  no  small  difficulty.  On  our  way 
down!  I  stopped  at  the  little  estate  I  had  visited  the  day  before* 
and  then  dismissed  my  guide.  The  little  family  were  assembled 
in  their  gallery,  contemplating  the  scene  :  they  were  not  a  little 
surprised  at  my  appearing  so  late  amongst  them.  After  taking 
some  refreshment,  1  passed  a  little  time  with  them  in  their  gallery, 
from  which  place  the  prospect  appeared  to  great  advantage,. 
The  house  is  very  pleasantly  situated,  about  six  or  seven  hundred 
,feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  commands  a  delightful 
view  of  the  valley  beneath,  and  of  the  sea,  to  a  great  dis¬ 
tance.  From  this  place  is  seen  a  rock  in  the  sea,  at  the  distance 


of  about  teti  miles  from  the  island,  which  bears  a  very  strong  re¬ 
semblance  to  a  ship.  At  that  distance,  it  is  impossible  to  discover 
the  difference  with  the  naked  eye,  and  when  much  nearer,  this  re¬ 
semblance  still  holds  good.  The  seamen  call  this  the  Sail-rock  ; 
but  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Thomas’s  call  it  Frenchman’s-rock,  and 
they  tell  you  a  curious  adventure  that  occurred  respecting  it.  In  the 
American  war,  a  French  frigate  cruising  in  these  seas,  fell  in  with 
it  in  the  night,  and,  taking  it  for  a  ship,  hailed  it ;  the  hail  was  re¬ 
peated  from  the  rock  by  a  loud  echo,  and  the  French  captain,  after 
hailing  it  several  times,  fired  a  broadside  into  it.  The  rock  reverbe¬ 
rated  the  sound  of  the  guns,  and  at  the  same  time  some  of  the  shot 
were  thrown  back  on-board  the  frigate.  This,  convinced  the 
Frenchmen  that  they  had  fallen-in  with  an  English  man-of-war, 
and  they  forthwith  commenced  a  heavy  cannonading,  which  lasted 
without  intermission  till  daylight,  when  they  had  the  mortification 
to  find  that  the  enemy  was  formed  of  such  materials  as  they  could 
make  no  impression  upon :  they  were  then  forced  to  haul  off,  re 

infectd. 

*** 

There  are  several  small  islands,  or  keys  as  they  are  called  here* 
to  be  seen  from  this  house,  with  the  ships  occasionally  sailing 
amongst  them.  I  thought  the  scene  by  moonlight  very  delightful  $ 
but,  had  there  been  nothing  else  to  invite  notice,  the  polite  atten¬ 
tions  of  this  little  family  could  not  fail  to  interest.  They  supplied 
me  with  every  little  article  which  might  be  thought  curious  or  ser¬ 
viceable  ;  and,  amongst  other  things,  with  fruit,  which  was  an 
excellent  treat  after  coming  from  sea.  I  had  heard  the  good  lady- 
express  a  wish  for  a  monkey  ;  and,  as  we  had  several  on-board,  I 
had  sent  a  man  up  with  one  in  the  morning,  with  some  salt-beef 
and  other  little  commodities  from  the  ship.  I  found  the  monkey 
already  a  great  favourite,  and  the  family  truly  grateful.  In  their 
solitary  situation  they  seldom  see  strangers ;  and  it  must  of 
course  be  a  gratification  to  them  to  learn  what  was  going  on  in  the 
great  world,  which  they  seemed  to  know  only  from  report*  Their 
society  was  so  agreeable,  that  it  was  not  till  I  heard  the  report  of 
the  evening-gun,  rolling  like  thunder  through  the  rocks  beneath 
us,  that  I  thought  of  returning.  I  then  took  leave,  and  descended 
to  the  bottom  oT  the  valley,  where  I  found  a  boat  waiting  for  me, 

Tuesday,  31s/. — Having  completed  our  watering,  we  weighed 
at  daylight,  and  beat-up  to  St.  Thomas’s,  where  we  anchored  about 
ten  o’clock.  Captain  Bourchier  had  determined  on  disposing  of 
our  prizes  here,  if  possible ;  and,  as  we  could  not  tell  what  was 
the  cargo  of  the  Spanish  brig,  not  having  her  papers,  we  got  h£r 
close  in-shore,  and  sent  hands  on-board  to  discharge  her  cargo. 
Our  purser,  and  one  of  the  lieutenants  of  the  Cherub,  had  gone  up 
to  Tortola,  with  such  papers  as  we  had  in  our  possession,  to  get 
the  prizes  condemned ;  there  being  no  judge  of  the  Vice-admiralty 
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Court  at  St;  Thomas’s.  On  going  ashore  this  morning,  we  received 
an  invitation  from  the  Governor,  General  IVUClean,  toy  ball  at  the. 
Government-house  on  the  king  s  birth- da). 

Thursday ,  June  2d.—’ The  cargo  of  the  brig  was  now  mostly 
discharged,  and  we  found  it  consist  of  cocoa,  cotton,  and  some 
indigo  *&the  value  of  the  whole,  with  the  vessel,  might  be  about 
20,000  dollars.  We  here  sold  the  small  privateer  schooner  taken 
by ’the  Cherub  for  1200  dollars.  The  officers  returned  this  even¬ 
ing  from  Tortola,,  having  effected  the  condemnation  of  the  three 

A  circumstance  occurred  to-day  which  disconcerted  us.  The 
carpenter  had  frequently  represented  the  situation  of  the  ship  ; 
and  it  had  been  pointed  out  likewise  by  different  shipwrights,  that, 
unless  she  underwent  a  thorough  repair  in  dock,  she  could  not  long 
hold  together  ;  and  such  a  repair  could  not  be  given  her  without  go¬ 
ing  home  to  England.  He  had  now  examined  the  state  of  the  vessel 
again  minutely,  and  made  an  official  report  to  Captain  Bourchier, 
that  the  ship  was  not  sea- worthy,  that  all  her  beams  and  upper- 
works  were  rotten,  that  her  stern-post  was  rotten  and  loose,  mov¬ 
ing  backward  and  forward  with  the  rudder,  and  that  he  could  not 
be  answrerable  for  her  holding  together  in  a  squall.  In  this  con* 
dition,  we  did  not  know  exactly  how  to  act:  if  we  hove  her  down 
in  the  harbour  of  St.  Thomas,  and  attempted  any  kind  of  repair, 
■we  should  probably  make  bad  worse ;  and  yet  it  was  a  considerable 
hazard  to  try  and  beat  up  to  Barbadoes  :  however,  as  her  bottom 
was  good,  and  she  had  hitherto  made  no  water,  we  resolved  on 
trying  for  Barbadoes,  though,  had  any  accident  happened,  we  had 
nothing  to  expect  but  her  going  at  once  to  the  bottom. 

Friday ,  3d.— Arrived  the  Cherub  from  her  cruising  ground  off 
Porto  Rico.  The  time  of  our  cruise  being  now  expired,  we  pre¬ 
pared  to  take  in  whatever  was  necessary  and  proceed  to  head¬ 
quarters. 

Saturday ,  4/A.— ' This  being  the  king’s  birth-day,  was  cele¬ 
brated  in  the  usual  manner  by  the  garrison  and  ships  of  war  in  the 
harbour.  A  public  dejeuner  was  given  by  the  governor  at  twelve 
o’clock,  and  in  the  evening  a  ball,  which  was  fully  attended  by  the 
inhabitants,  the  officers  of  the  garrison,  and  some  few  from  the 
men-of-war.  It  appears  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  inhabitants 
of  St.  Thomas’s  whether  they  celebrate  the  birth-day  of  the  king 
of  England  or  of  Denmark,  and  they  appear  perfectly  contented 
with  their  change  of  masters.  Under  the  Danish  flag  it  was  a 
free  port,  and  carried  on  an  extensive  contraband  trade  with  the 
Spanish  colonies :  it  is  now  on  the  same  footing  with  our  other 
klands,  but  they  still  carry  on  their  contraband  trade.  The  harbour 
is  extensive  and  convenient,  and  the  appearance  of  the  island  alto¬ 
gether  very  agreeable.  On  two  hills  within  the  harbour  are  the 
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ruftis  of  two  very  strong  and  ancient  towers:  they  are  called  here 
Blackboard's  castles,  and  are  generally  supposed  to  have  been  built 
by  that  once  notified  pirate.  "This  island,  it  is  well  known,  was  a 
great  rendezvous  of  the  buccaniers ;  and  these  towers,  no  doubt, 
served  as  a  defence,  and  perhaps  a  repository  of  their  plunder. 

June  5th, — At  10,  a.m.  Captain  Bourchier  came  on-board,  and 
brought  with  him  an  officer  of  the  10;  h  regiment,  who  was  com¬ 
ing  a  cruise  to  sea  for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  We  immediately 
got  under-weigh,  in  company  with  the  Cherub,  leaving  Mr.  Cla- 
rance  the  purser,  and  a  midshipman,  to  take  care  of  the  prizes. 
We  proceeded  towards  Santa  Cruz,  where  we  hoped  to  get  quit 
of  our  prisoners,  as  we  were  informecj  there  was  a  Spanish  caitd 
then  at  Christianstadt,  from  Porto  Rico.  We  were  not,  how¬ 
ever,  able  to  fetch  this  place  to  night. 

June  1th. — This  morning  we  found  ourselves  off  the  town 
of  Christianstadt  ;  and  at  nine  o  clock  Captains  Bourchier 
and  Ravenshaw  left  the  ships,  being  about  six  miles  in  the 
offing.  About  an  hour  after,.  I  left  the  ship  in  our  small  cut¬ 
ter,  and  sailed  ashore.  The  harbour  is  defended  by  a  formidable 
reef  of  rocks,  which  occupies  the  whole  mouth  of  the  bay,  leaving 
only  a  small  passage  to  windward,  which  every  vessel  or  boat 
must  pass  through  to  enter  the  harbour.  This  narrow  passage  is 
defended  by  a  fort ;  and  every  thing  which  comes  in,  must  pass 
under  their  guns.  T  was  fortunate  enough  to  hit  upon  this  pas¬ 
sage,  and  sailed  directly  into  the  harbour,  which  is  a  very  singular 
one:  a  small  green  island  lies  about  two  cables -length  off  the 
main-land,  and,  in  the  narrowest  place,  not  half  as  much,  forming 
a  passage  between  them,  v/here  ships  ride  securely  in  smooth. 

water  as  in  a  basin. 

I  landed  upon  a  very  extensive  quay,  surrounded  with  noble 
buildings,  exhibiting  a  scene  of  industry  and  commerce  similar  to 
an  English  sea-port",  and  different  from  any  thing  I  had  expected 
to  see  in  the  West  Indies.  I  was  surprised  to  find  the  cap¬ 
tains  had  not  yet  reached  the  shore,  and  began  to  be  a  little  appre¬ 
hensive  for  their  safety,  as  their  gig,  the  day  before,  had  been 
upset  in  the  harbour  of  St.  Thomas’s.  However,  about  half  an 
hour  after,  I  met  them  in  the  street,  and  found  they  had  but  just 
landed,  though  they  left  the  ship  an  hour  before  me.  Not  being 
able  to  fetch  the  windward  passage  through  which  I  had  come, 
they  run  down  to  leeward,  along  the  reef,  in  hopes  of  finding  some 
other :  but,  as  there  was  no  other  passage,  they  weie  obliged,  alter 
all,  to  get  out  upon  the  rocks,  and  carry  their  boat  over  the  reef. 

I  never  was  more  astonished  than  to  see  such  a  town  as  Chris¬ 
tianstadt  in  the  West  Indies.  The  streets  are  all  wide,  long, 
and  straight,  and  intersect  each  other  at  right  angles.  1  hey 
abound  in  noble  and  extensive  buildings,  all  of  stone  or  brick. 
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having  piazzas  in  front.  The  Government-house  looks  like  & 
palace,  and  there  are  several  other  public  buildings  equally  res^- 
pectable.  Indeed,  I  did  not  see  any  thing  like  a  mean-built  house 
in  the  whole  town;  it  had  altogether  the  appearance  of  an  Euro¬ 
pean  city ;  carriages*  with  splendid  liveries  were  rolling  through 
the  streets,  and,  what  is  very  uncommon  in  this  part  of  the 
world,  the  roads  are  so  good,  that  a  carriage  may  conve¬ 
niently  drive  over  the  whole  island.  This  gives  an  air  of 
gaiety  to  the  town,  that  is  to  be  found  no-where  else  in  the 
West  Indies.  Near  the  wharf  is  a  large  square,  which  forms 
the  parade,  where  I  saw  the  96 rh  regiment  mounting  guard,  and 
a  great  concourse  of  people  assembled  to  hear  their  excellent 
band;  some  beautiful  airs  were  performed,  and  the  whole  had 
a  truly  European  appearance.  The  parade  reminded  me  of  the 
Angel-Hill  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  and  several  parts  of  Chris- 
tianstadt  bear  a  resemblance  to  that  beautiful  town.  I  was  par¬ 
ticularly  struck  with  the  immense  number  of  conch-shells 
which  lay  scattered  about  the  streets,  apparently  for  mending 
the  roads;  some  of  them  of  exquisite  beauty,  but  mutilated; 
several  parts  of  the  town  were  paved  with  them.  I  could  not 
but  regret  having  so  little  time  to  wander  over  the  town;  it  is 
very  large,  but  1  had  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  number  of 
its  inhabitants.  I  saw  three  churches  very  neatly  built;  in  one 
of  them  which  I  entered,  they  were  performing  divine  service 
in  the  Danish  language.  The  inside  of  the  building  was 
elegant  throughout,  and  conspicuous  for  the  simplicity  of  its 
architecture.  There  was  also  a  fine-toned  organ,  and  their 
choir  was  very  respectable. 

1  he  old  Danish  governor,  it  appears,  was  very  fond  of  paint¬ 
ings,  for  the  palace  is  full  of  them.  It  would  require  a  month  to 
examine  them  all ;  I  looked  at  a  great  many,  but  could  not  see 
one  worthy  of  particular  observation,  except  a  small  portrait 
of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Denmark,  1  know  not  by  what  mas¬ 
ter.  The  apartments  are  all  richly  furnished  in  the  European 
style,  with  Turkey  carpets  and  window  curtains;  articles 
which  are  seldom  seen  in  in  this  country. 

After  inspecting  every  thing  which  a  stay  of  four  hours  would 
allow,  I  returned  on-board,  and  we  made  sail  immediately. 

Wednesday ,  .9/4.-— We  were  beating-up  in  company  with  the 
Cherub,  to  pass  through  the  passage  between  Anegada  and  the 
island  of  Sombrero.  The  cluster  of  islands  called  the  Virgin 
Gordas,  which  lie  in  this  passage,  present  a  novel  and  grotesque 
appearance.  They  are  in  general  barren  rocks,  and  exhibit  a 
great  variety  of  fantastic  figures.  One  cluster,  seen  at  a  dis¬ 
tance,  very  much  resembles  the  ruins  of  a  city  ;  and  the  eye  of 
t&ncy  will  survey  the  remains  of  ruined  temples,  columns,  and 
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arches.  These  rocks  have  taken  the  name  of  the  Fallen  City : 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  describe  the  different  appearances  they 
assume,  when  viewed  from  different  bearings.  The  main-land 
of  the  Virgin  Gordas  is  a  pretty  large  island,  in  possession  of 
the  English  ;  it  appears  to  be  very  barren,  but,  I  believe,  carries 
on  a  considerable  contraband  trade. 

Thursday,  10 th. — Passed  through  the  passage  between  the 
islands  of  Anegada  and  Sombrero;  this  is  a  very  dangerous  pas¬ 
sage,  and  not  much  frequented  by  ships.  The  two  islands  are 
not  within  sight  of  each  other,  both  being  very  low,  and  not 
visible  till  you  approach  very  close  to  them.  The  island  of 
Anegada  is  surrounded  by  a  dangerous  bank,  which  extends  so 
far  out,  that  ships  are  frequently  upon  it  in  thick  weather  be¬ 
fore  they  can  see  the  land.  We  saw  from  the  mast-head  the 
Wreck  of  the  Astrea  frigate,  which  was  lost  about  ten  days  ago, 
having,  by  a  mistake  in  their  reckoning,  taken  the  high  land  of 
the  Virgin  Gordas  for  the  mountains  of  Porto  Rico.  Standing  in 
for  the  land,  the  ship  struck  upon  the  bank  before  they  had 
observed  the  low  land  of  Anegada.  The  crew  were  saved  by 
a  sloop-of-war,  which  hove  in  sight  soon  after,  but  the  ship  is 
irrecoverably  lost.  She  was  a  tine  new  frigate  just  out  from 
England,  and  this  was  her  first  cruise. 

June  10/ A. — The  island  of  Sombrero  is  likewise  very  low;  it 
is  a  small  barren  rock,  and  in  its  figure  resembles  a  hat,  which 
is  the  English  of  its  name.  A  horrid  act  of  barbarity  had 
been  lately  perpetrated  here,  which  it  may  be  proper  to  re¬ 
cord,  though  it , tarnishes  the  British  name.  The  Honourable 

Captain  L - ,  commander  of  a  brig  sloop- of- war,  having 

had  occasion  frequently  to  punish  one  of  his  seamen  for 
various  offences,  and  often  with  great  severity,  at  length 
adopted  the  barbarous  resolution  of  sending  the  poor  fellow 
ashore  on  a  barren  and  uninhabited  island.  This  was  the  spot 
he  fixed  upon;  and  a  more  horrid  situation  could  not  have 
been  easily  selected,  as  it  does  not  produce  a  single  article 
to  support  existence,  not  even  water.  Here  the  poor  man 
vras  left  ashore,  and  the  brig  sailed  away  for  Barbadoes.  The 
intelligence  quickly  reached  the  Admiral’s  ears,  and  he  ordered 
the  vessel  instantly  to  rejurn  to  Sombtero,  and  search  for 
him,  which  they  did;  but,  after  the  most  minute  search,  no¬ 
thing  could  be  found  of  him  but  the  shirt  and  trowsers  he 
went  ashore  in.  It  has  been  lately  reported  that  the  man  was 
immediately  taken  off  the  island  by  an  American  vessel,  and 
that  he  has  been  since  heard  of  in  America.*  It  is  likewise 
reported  that  the  commander-in-chief  acquainted  Captain 
T.  that  he  must  either  quit  the  country  immediately,  or  stand 


*  This  repoit  has  since  been  confirmed. 
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his  trial  by  a  court-martial.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  honom  able 
gentleman  immediately  went  home  for  the  benefit  of  his  health. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  any  interest  should  screen  such 
a  tyrant  from  the  punishment  he  justly  deserves. 

Sunday ,  13 th. — Being  now,  as  we  supposed,  sufficiently  to 
windward  to  fetch  Barbadoes,  we  shaped  our  course  for  that 
island  accordingly.  About  3,  a.m.  we  discovered  a  leak  in  the 
bread  room,  and  communicated  the  notice  to  the  Cherub  by 
telegraph.  They  knowing  our  situation,  desired  us  to  keep 
close,  and  to  inform  them  if  our  danger  increased. 

Monday ,  14/A— Our  leak  is  found  to  be  somewhat  increased 
by  the  heavy  sea  we  had  to  encounter,  but  is  still  easily  kept 
under  by  the  pumps.  About  noon  discovered  land  upon  the 
lee-bow,  which  proved  to  be  the  island  of  Antigua  j  by  which 
we  found  that  we  were  sixty  miles  to  leeward  of  our  reckoning, 
and  that  we  must  have  nearly  run  over  the  low  island  of  Bar¬ 
buda  in  the  night,  which  would  have  quickly  put  a  stop  to  our 
navigation.  These  errors  in  the  dead  reckoning  are  common 
here,  and  unavoidable  on  account  of  the  strong  currents 
which  set  in  various  directions :  the  causes,  however,  have 
never  yet  been  circumstantially  explained.  Captain  Ra\en- 
shaw  now  made  a  signal  to  us,  to  know  if  we  would  wish  to  bear 
up  for  Antigua  ;  but  that  we  were  not  desirous  of  doing,  being 
anxious  to  reach  Barbadoes  at  all  hazards. 

Tuesday ,  1  5 th.  —  Another  squally  night  had  nearly  determined 
our  captain  to  bear-up  lor  English  Harbour ;  but  day  light, 
better  weather,  and  a  strong  desire  of  reaching  Barbadoes,  hap 
Overcome  his  fears,  and  we  still  persisted  in  our  former  lesolu- 
tion.  About  sun-set  we  spoke  the  Swinger  gun-brig, just  out 
of  English  Harbour,  and  learned  from  her  that  the  fever  was 
making  great  havoc  among  our  officers  and  seamen  at  that 
place.  °  We  soon  after  spoke  the  Woolverine,  and  before  mid¬ 
night  lost  sight  of  the  Cherub.  . 

‘ Wednesday ,  16//?.— At  day  light  saw  the  little  island  of  De- 
seada  right  a-heaci ;  bore  up,  and  went  to  leeward  of  it,  passing 
through  the  narrow  channel  between  Petite  Terre  and  Guada- 
loupe.  The  island  of  Deseada  is  a  high  table  land,  of  a  singular 
aspect ;  but  it  appears  to  be  pleasant  and  fertile.  We  have 
lately  taken  it  from  the  French,  together  with  Marie  Gallante, 
an  island  now  under  our  lee ;  they  are  neither  of  much  value 
in  a  commercial  point  of  view  ;  but  they  harboured  a  swarm  of 
French  privateers,  and  form  now  a  very  convenient  station  for 
our  cruisers.  We  now  continued  our  course  lor  Baibadoes 
alone,  having  parted  company  with  the  Cherub. 

Thursday ,  1 T th. — At  noon  began  to  look  out  for  the  land  of 
Barbadoes  on  the  lee-bow,  and,  about  three  in  the  afternoon, 
thought  we  had  discovered  it.  We  bore  up,  but  had  the  mor- 
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tification  of  seeing  it  vanish.  About  sun  set  discovered  the 
land  on  our  weather-bow,  distant  about  12  miles.  After  stand¬ 
ing  well  in  for  it,  we  ran  under  the  lee  of  the  island.  We  had 
for  some  time  observed  a  light,  which  we  supposed  to  be  on 
shore ;  but,  at  eleven  o’clock,  found  it  to  be  a  large  ship  carry¬ 
ing  a  light  at  her  mizen  peak,  with  two  other  ships  in  company. 
We  made  the  private  night-signal,  but  she  took  no  notice  of  it, 
only  by  hauling  down  her  lanthern,  and  continued  her  course 
steadily  towards  us.  This  caused  us  a  great  deal  of  suspicion, 
and  we  immediately  beat  to  quarters,  and  hauled  down  our 
signal ;  as  one  of  the  ships  was  now  near  enough  to  us  to  con¬ 
vince  us  that  she  was  a  large  man-of-war,  and  the  other  two 
we  could  perceive  were  very  large  ships.  We  watched  their 
motions  very  cautiously,  but  they  passed  us  without  taking  no¬ 
tice,  and  continued  their  course  to  the  northward  and  westward, 
leaving  us  to  form  conjectures  at  our  leisure. 

Friday ,  \  %th. — This  morning  at  eight  o’clock  we  came  to  an 
anchor  in  Carlisle  Bay ;  and  the  first  intelligence  we  received 
was,  that  a  report  had  been  circulated  at  Barbadoes,  and  inserted 
in  their  Gazette,  that  the  Nimrod  had  been  sunk  by  a  French 
battery  at  Guadaloupe,  and  all  hands  lost.  We  learned,  too, 
that  the  ships  which  had  astonished  us  so  much  in  the  night, 
were  a  part  of  the  homeward-bound  convoy  which  had  sailed 
from  Carlisle  Bay  the  evening  before,  under  charge  of  the  Jason 
frigate,  witli  several  other  ships  of  war.  As  soon  as  the  ship  was 
anchored,  Captain  Bourchier  took  the  earliest  opportunity  of 
waiting  upon  the  Admiral,  to  report  her  situation  ;  and  Host 
no  time  in  getting  ashore  to  see  my  old  acquaintances,  as  my 
long  residence  in  Barbadoes  had  rendered  it  a  sort  of  home 
to  me. 

June  ISM. — Our  situation  having  been  reported  to  the  com¬ 
mander-in-chief,  he  ordered  the  ship  to  be  overhauled  by  the 
officers  of  the  yard,  and,  if  possible,  to  undergo  such  repair  as 
should  enable  her  to  proceed  to  England  with  the  next  convoy. 
She  was  accordingly  warped  dose  in-shore,  and  the  carpenters 
proceeded  to  examine  the  state  of  her  timbers,  &c. 

Sunday ,  1Q/A — -This  morning  Captain  Bourchier  was  super¬ 
seded  by  the  Honourable  Captain  i)e  Courcy,  and  Mr.  Fitz¬ 
patrick  the  first-lieutenant  went  ashore  sick  to  the  hospital. 

Monday ,20th' — The  carpenters,  it  appears,  had  made  a  fa¬ 
vourable  report  of  the  state  of  the  ship,  as  the  Admiral  gave 
orders’  to  fit  us  out  with  all  possible  dispatch  for  sea,  that  we 
might  go  up  to  Surinam  to  collect  the  convoy.  About  eleven 
o’clock  this  forenoon,  the  ship  brought  home  her  anchor,  and 
drifted  aboard  the  prison-ship.  It  is  fortunate  that  this  accident 
did  not  happen  in  the  night,  as  we  might  have  drifted  to  sea 
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“with  a  large  opening  in  our  stern  and  another  in  our  bow* 
made  by  the  carpenters  just  level  with  the  water.  She 
however,  brought  up  without  much  damage. 

Wednesday  22 d. — The  fever  is  making  destructive  ravages  m 
the  o-arrison  ;  several  officers  of  rank  have  lately  died,  andmany 
are  now  sick.  The  63d  regiment,  and  the  detachments  of  re¬ 
cruits  for  different  regiments  who  arrived  by  the  last  convoy, 
suffered  most.  In  the  meantime  not  a  single  case  ot  lever  is 
to  be  met  with  in  the  squadron,  or  in  the  naval  hospital.  A 
dysentery  at  present  prevails  among  the  seamen,  and  on  shore 
with  the 'natives  ;  but  in  very  few  cases  has  it  proved  fatal. 

Friday ,  2-iih. — Lieutenant  Fitzpatrick  not  wishing  to  accom¬ 
pany  us  to  England,  on  account  of  an  obstinate  asthmatic  com¬ 
plaint,  applied  to  the  admiral  for  another  ship,  which  was 
granted;  and  Lieutenant  Mould,  of  H.  M.  brig  Recruit,  was 

appointed  to  succeed  him.  „ 

Sunday ,  26th. — Arrived  this  morning  a  packet  from  Eng¬ 
land,  and  H.  M.  brig  Billette,  with  a  small  convoy ,  likewise 
from  home.  Our  ship  was  now  in  a  great  state  of  forwardness, 
and  we  were  ordered  to  proceed  to  sea  on  Tuesday  morning. 

Monday ,  27th. — This  day  was  employed  on-shore,  in  pur¬ 
chasing  provisions  and  necessaries  for  the  passage  home,  and  m 
ta k in g°fare well  of  the  island  of  Barbadoes  and  such  kind  friends 
as  we°bad  mdde  during  our  former  residence.  , 

Tuesday ,  2vth.— Business  had  detained  me  ashore  all  night  ; 
and  this  morning  the  ship  was  under  sail,  and  I  still  ashore,  n  ith 
all  the  sea-stcck  for  our  mess.  I  hired  a  boat,  however,  and  got 
mv  things  down  with  all  possible  dispatch;  but,  unfortunately , 
two  pigs  broke  loose  from  the  negroes  who  were  driving  them 
down  to  the  boat,  and  my  time  would  not  allow  of  going  in 
chace  of  them.  I  followed  the  ship  in  the  offing,  where  she 
was  hove-to,  and  found  that  we  had  received  troops  on-board 
for  a  passage  to  Surinam;  and  two  officers,  with  a  beautiful 
young  lady  just  come  from  England,  added  to  our  mess,  be¬ 
sides  Captain  De  Courcy,  who,  having  left  ail  his  furniture -and 
utensils  on-board  another  ship,  preferred  living  with  us  in  the 
gun-room.  One  of  the  agent’s  clerks  being  on-board  paying 
prize-money  to  the  ship’s  company,  we  did  not  make  sail  till 
eleven  o’clock. 

Wednesday,  WJth.— Our  fair  messmate  being  dreaatuliy  af¬ 
fected  with  sea-sickness,  we  could  enjoy  but  little  of  her  com¬ 
pany;  but  our  society,  notwithstanding,  appears  to  be  very 
sociable,  and  promises  to  be  pleasant,  during  our  passage  up  to 
Surinam.  Weather  fine,  and  not  too  hot. 

Saturday ,  2d.— About  3,  p.  w.  a  very  heavy  squall  came  on 
with  such  rapidity,  as  “would  scarcely  allow  us  time  to  shorten 
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sail.  For  some  minutes  it  blew  a  perfect  hurricane,  and  we 
were  obliged  to  bear  up  for  it,  but  received  no  damage,  except 
splitting  our  gib. 

Wednesday ,  Qth. — Being  by  our  reckoning,  last  night,  suffi¬ 
ciently  far  to  windward,  we  bore  up  for  the  land,  and  this 
morning  found  the  water  changed  to  a  pale-green  colour, 
and  no  more  depth  than  twenty  fathoms.  About  noon,  the 
land  was  seen  from  the  mast-head,  and  we  had  only  eight  fa¬ 
thoms  water,  of  a  dirty-white  colour,  muddy  bottom  :  we  con¬ 
tinued  to  stand  in,  till  we  were  within  five  or  six  miles  of  the 
shore,  in  about  two  fathoms  and  a  half,  on  a  mud  bank.  The  land 
is  the  most  uninviting  I  ever  saw,  and  appears  with  so  much  uni¬ 
formity  for  several  hundred  miles  together,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
know  what  part  you  have  discovered,  without  being  particularly 
acquainted  with  the  place.  It  is  customary  with  ships  that  are 
strangers  to  the  coast,  to  run  along  the  land  till  they  see  a  house, 
and  then  send  a  boat  ashore  through  the  mud,  to  ask  what  part 
of  the  country  it  is.  The  sea  exhibits  the  appearance  of  a  dirty 
puddle  of  water;  and  of  the  land  you  can  see  nothing  but  the 
tops  of  the  trees  just  above  the  water ;  it  is  a  perfect  flat,  with¬ 
out  a  feature  of  variety.  The  mouths  of  the  rivers  are  disco¬ 
vered  by  the  difference  of  the  colour  of  the  fresh  water,  which 
extends  a  great  many  miles  out  to  sea,  just  the  breadth  of  the 
river;  and  this  forms  a  striking  object.  We  were,  according 
to  our  reckoning,  some  few  miles  to  windward  of  Surinam  ;  but 
as  we  could  not  see  the  river,  nor  ascertain,  by  the  coast,  where¬ 
abouts  we  were,  we  thought  proper  to  trust  to  our  reckoning, 
and  run  down  along  the  coast  upon  the  mud  bank,  which  runs 
out  seven  or  eight  miles  out  to  sea  ;  at  sun-set  we  came  to  anchor 
in  four  fathoms  water,  about  six  miles  off  the  shore. 

Thursday  7th. — This  morning  we  again  examined  the  coast, 
but  could  form  no  accurate  idea  of  what  place  it  was;  but  observ¬ 
ing  a  point  of  land  to  leeward,  we  ran  down  towards  it,  sending 
away  a  boat  at  the  same  time  to  search  for  houses,  and  enquire 
where  w.e  were.  At  eleven  o’clock,  the  ship  stuck  fast  in  the 
mud,  about  three  miles  distant  from  the  point.  Fortunately,  it 
was  low  water,  and,  in  two  hours  time,  we  found  ourselves 
afloat  again  ;  but  the  flood-tide  was  sweeping  us  fast  in  towards 
the  shore,  which  obliged  us  to  comedo  an  anchor  where  we  were. 
We  discovered  some  houses  within  the  point,  and  a  river, 
but,  to  our  great  mortification,  found  it  was  not  the  Surinam  ; 
but  whether  to  windward  or  to  leeward,  we  could  not  even 
guess  :  however,  we  now  saw  our  boat  coming  from  the  shore, 
where  they  had  landed  to  gain  intelligence.  As  we  were  very 
anxious  to  know  our  situation,  we  dispatched  another  boat  down 
to  speak  them,  having  previously  established  a  signal,  by  which 
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they  were  to  inform  us  whether  we  were  to  windward  or  to  lee- 
wafd.  About  one,  the  boats  spoke  each  other,  and  made  tne 
unexpected  signal  of  our  being  to  leeward  ol  Sur mam.  three, 

the  boats  came  on-board,  and  we  now  found  that  the  river  we 
saw,  was  the  Suramac,  and  that  the  land  we  first  made  was  Su¬ 
rinam.  We  had  run  about  forty  miles  to  leeward  of  it.  This 
was  no  pleasing  intelligence ;  for  we  were  to  De  at  Suunam  by 
the  9th  instant,  or  we  should  he  in  danger  of  losing  the  convoy, 
and  pe rhaps'o u r  passage  to  England  We  had  now  no  other 
alternative  but  belting  up,  taking  advantage  of  tne  ebb  tule 
and  anchoring  with  the  flood.  Accordingly,  we  weighed  at  hve 
“the  evening,  and  beat  up  till  nearly  twelve,  when  we  came 
to  an  anchor,  hoping  to  have  gained  at  least  ten  miles. 

July  Sth. — This  morning,  at  day-light,  we  found  the  ship 
about  half  a  mile  to  windward  of  the  place  j 

started.  This  was  discouraging  ;  but  we  discovered  that  we  d 
stood  too  far  off  shore,  and,  instead  of  a  weathei-tuie,  had  to 
contend  with  a  lee  current.  We  could  now  profit .by _experi- 
ence,  and  weighed  again  with  the  ebb  tide,  making  short  c  , 
this  enabled  us  to  gain  about  ten  miles  m  ‘ 

In  the  evening  weighed  again,  and  found  the  wind  had  s  - 
ed,  so  as  to  favour  us  considerably.  At  eleven  at  night  we  an- 
chored  a<rain,  having  made  a  good  tide  s  work. 

Saturday,  Qth.- Weighed  at  day-light,  and  about  eleven  were 
becalmed  off  themouth  of  the  Surinam  river.  Eveiy  thing  ap- 
reared  to  oppose  our  endeavours  ;  we  were  now  in  sight  ot  our 
intended  anchorage,  without  a  possibility  of  approaching  any 
nearer  to  it.  These  disappointments  were  the  more  se  e  y 
felt,  as  we  were  all  anxious  to  see  a  part  of  the  world  so  lithe 
known  to  Englishmen.  We  were  confined  to  a  very  short  time, 
on  account  of  the  convoy,  and  began  to  be  apprehensive  vt  e 
should  not  be  able  to  set  foot  on  shore,  especially  to  visit  the 
citv  of  Paramarabo,  situated  about  twenty  miles  up  the  rivei. 
There  being  no  wind,  we  anchored,  and  remained  in  the  same 

situation  tihdaylight.  ,  , 

Sunday,  Wth.—' We  made  another  attempt  to  gain  the  anchoi- 
age  off  Brams  Point,  and  with  our  usual  success  ;  for  •about  1 1 
we  grounded  again  in  the  mud,  and  were  obliged  to  lie  till  the 
return  of  the  flood-tide.  Here,  however,  we  could  make  sig¬ 
nals  to  the  fort,  and  saw  four  of  the  merchant  ships  belonging 
to  our  convoy  lying  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  ready  for 
sea.  We  hoisted  our  convoy  signal,  and  some  of  the  merchanu 
men’s  boats  came  on-board.  We  learned  by  them,  that  ere 
were  about  ten  ships  in  all  to  proceed  with  us  to  Hnglancl. 

We  had  now  a  better  view  of  the  shore,  which  presents  the 
same  forbidding  appearance  as  at  the  mouth  of  the  Suramac, 
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It  is  one  .continued  forest  for  an  extent  of  nearly  a  thousand 
miles,  without  variation  ;  not  a  single  object  to  amuse,  not  the 
smallest  elevation  of  one  part  of  the  ground  above  another.  All, 
in  fact,  is  one  continued  level  covered  with  trees,  and  with  so 
little  elevation  above  the  water,  that  the  sea  frequently  flows 
ten  or  twelve  miles  up  into  the  country,  forming  immense 
swamps  ;  for  which  reason  the  country  has  been  called  by  the 
English  4C  The  land  of  mud.” 

At  four  in  the  afternoon  we  were  again  afloat,  and  anchor¬ 
ed  within  a  mile  of  Brarn’s  Point  about  five.  We  presently 
disembarked  our  troops,  and  I  went  ashore  with  some  of  out' 
officers,  eager  to  set  foot  on  the  continent  of  South  America. 
The  officers  of  the  fort  received  us  with  great  politeness,  being 
always  glad  to  see  strangers  in  such  a  retired  situation.  There 
was  a  company  of  the  16th  regiment  doing  duty  there,  and 
three  or  four  officers,  beside  those  belonging  to  the  garrison, 
who  were  there  for  the  benefit  of  their  health,  having  come 
down  from  Paramarabo  convalescent,  where  a  great  mortality 
had  prevailed.  I  could  not  but  observe  the  immense  number 
of  the  fire-flies  which  were  seen  in  the  woods.  They  had  an 
odd  appearance,  each  of  them  resembling  a  person  passing 
quickly  from  bush  to  hush  with  a  light ;  great  swarms  of  them 
are  constantly  in  motion.  Our  troops  were  embarked  in  a  large 
covered  boat  thatched  over  with  reeds,  and  capacious  enough  to 
convey  at  least  200  men,  with  their  baggage  :  in  this  they  were 
to  proceed  to  Paramarabo  with  the  first  tide.  These  boats  are 
peculiarly  serviceable  here,  where  heavy  rains  fall  almost 
every  day. 

Monday ,  1  Uh.—  At  two  this  morning  left  the  ship,  in  company 
with  Captain  Decourcy,  Mr.  Stevenson  the  master,  and  the 
officer  of  the  troops,  and  proceeded  up  the  river.  This  is  a 
noble  river,  as  wide  as  the  Thames,  flowing  through  an  impe¬ 
netrable  forest,  inhabited  by  wild  beasts  and  by  nations  of  sa¬ 
vage  Indians.  About  day-light,  we  passed  by  the  mouth  of 
the  Maravine  river,  which  empties  itself  into  the  Surinam 
about  twelve  miles  from  the  sea.  At  the  junction  of  the  two 
rivers  is  a  fort  of  some  strength  and  extent  called  Fort  Amster¬ 
dam  ;  it  is  considered  as  the  key  to  the  colony.  The  16th  regi¬ 
ment  were  doing  duty  there.  The  Maravine  is  nearly  as  large  a 
river  as  the  Surinam,  and  on  its  banks  are  a  number  of  beauti¬ 
ful  plantations.  On  ascending  the  river  above  Fort  Amster¬ 
dam,  the  prospect  began  to  grow  more  animated,  as  we  had 
now  day-light,  and  our  ears  were  at  times  saluted  with  the 
roaring  of  the  tigers,  who  came  down  to  the  banks  of  the  river 
to  drink.  This  wild  music  continued  almost  all  the  way  to  Pa¬ 
ramarabo,  which  we  reached  about  seven  o  clock.  I  he  tigers 
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of  this  country  are  inferior  in  size  to  those  of  Africa  and  the 
East  Indies,  but  are  very  fierce :  all  the  other  wild  beasts  are 
likewise  less  here  than  in  the  Old  World.  We  were  particularly 
entertained  with  seeing  vast  flocks  of  flamingos,  a  bird  about 
the  size  of  a  young  turkey,  but  more  elegantly  shaped,  and 
with  much  longer  legs  and  a  long  beak.  The  whole  plumage  is 
of  a  very  brilliant  scarlet,  so  that  when  walking  upon  the  beach, 
which  they  always  do  in  a  line,  they  might  easily  be  taken  for 
a  party  of  soldiers. 

The  river,  as  you  approach  the  town,  becomes  more  and 
more  interesting.  The  right  bank  ascending,  appears  co¬ 
vered  with  cultivated  grounds  and  villas  ;  the  Dutch  and  the 
English  too  have  spared  neither  pains  nor  expense  to  render 
their  habitations  delightful.  These  villas  are  principally  the 
country  residences  of  the  citizens.  On  landing  at  the  usual 
landing-place,  I  was  surprised  to  find  myself  on  a  pleasant 
green,  such  as  I  have  often  noticed  in  some  of  the  retired  vil¬ 
lages  of  England,  embellished  with  rows  of  lofty  trees  and  spa¬ 
cious  walks  underneath  them.  I  could  hardly  fancy  myself  in 
a  spacious  city,  such  as  I  expected  to  find  Paramarabo  j  and 
was  still  more  surprised,  on  crossing  the  green,  to  find  myself 
in  an  extensive  street  filled  with  noble  buildings,  and  at  the 
same  time  presenting  the  appearance  of  gardens  and  the  coun¬ 
try.  There  was  an  excellent  carriage-road  in  the  centre,  and, 
on  each  side  of  it,  double  rows  of  lemon  and  orange-trees,  with 
fruit  hanging  on  them  in  profusion.  Then  appeared  a  broad- 
shaded  foot-path  between  these  and  the  houses,  which  were 
much  more  spacious  and  handsome  than  I  expected  to  find 
them,  notwithstanding  all  that  I  had  heard  of  the  place. 

Having  some  business  at  the  house  of  a  merchant,  we  called, 
and  experienced  immediately  an  excellent  specimen  of  that  hos¬ 
pitality  for  which  the  inhabitants  of  these  countries  are  so  justly 
celebrated.  I  was  particularly  struck  with  the  splendid  interior 
and  furniture,  which  was  in  a  greater  style  of  magnificence  than 
any  thing  I  had  seen  on  this  side  the  Atlantic.  While  at  breakfast, 
a  message  was  received  from  the  governor,  General  Hughes,  re¬ 
questing  our  company  to  breakfast  at  the  Government-house,  a 
spacious  palace  nearly  opposite  to  where  we  were.  As  we  could 
not  comply  with  the  invitation,  our  company  was  secured  for 
dinner  by  the  attentive  and  polite  governor,  to  whom  we  had 
no  other  recommendation  than  our  uniforms.  In  the  mean 
time,  we  visited  several  of  the  principal  merchants  of  the  colony, 
and  afterwards  the  officers  of  the  64th,  then  in  garrison.  Every¬ 
where  the  same  hospitality  prevailed  ;  the  inhabitants  appear¬ 
ed  to  vie  with  each  other  in  their  offers  of  service  to  us.  The 
officers  of  the  garrison  provided  us  with  horses,  and  accompa- 
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nied  us  through  the  principal  streets  of  the  city.  It  seems  im¬ 
possible  for  a  stranger  to  form  any  idea  of  Paramarabo  by  a 
comparison  with  any  other  town  ;  it  is  altogether  extraordinary, 
and  different  from  any  I  have  ever  seen. 

I  have  observed  already,  that  the  principal  streets  are  very 
broad,  and  planted  with  double  rows  of  orange  and  lemon  trees 
on  each  side,  thickly  covered  with  fruit,  and  forming  an  agree¬ 
able  shade  over  the  walks  beneath  them.  In  the  suburbs  of  the 
town  the  streets  are  still  wider,  with  four  rows  of  fruit-trees  on 
each  side  ;  and  between  these  and  the  houses  are  seen  gardens 
of  a  considerable  breadth,  planted  with  fruits  and  flowers  of  every 
kind,  and  separated  from  the  road  by  hedges  of  limes,  but  cut  close 
and  square  in  the  Dutch  fashion  ;  so  that  the  houses  on  one  side 
cannot  be  seen  from  those  on  the  other,  and  only  now  and  then 
by  the  passengers  in  the  middle  of  the  street.  The  whole  town 
resembles  an  immense  garden,  abounding  with  fruit,  consider¬ 
ably  more  than  could  be  consumed  by  the  inhabitants,  and 
affording  to  the  passenger  a  most  grateful  perfume  and  refresh¬ 
ing  shade.  The  principal  street  is  about  a  mile  in  length,  and 
there  are  several  parallel  to  it  not  much  less:  the  streets  intersect 
each  other  at  right  angles.  Thus  the  town  occupies  a  prodigi¬ 
ous  space,  of  which  at  least  one-half  is  laid  out  in  gardens. 

A  heavy  thunder  storm  about  noon  drove  us  into  the  bar¬ 
racks,  where  we  were  accommodated  by  the  officers  with  a 
change  of  linen  and  every  thing  we  could  desire.  I  observed 
here  several  specimens  and  productions  of  natural  history,  col¬ 
lected  by  the  officers,  which  they  had  purchased  from  the  In¬ 
dians  or  aborigines  of  the  colony.  These  last  come  daily  to 
the  town  in  large  parties,  bringing  with  them  whatever  they  can 
dispose  of :  monkies,  parrots,  parroquets,  different  species  of 
animals,  and  a  variety  of  beautiful  w'oods,  which  they  will 
often  carve  into  swords  and  other  weapons,  and  afterwards 
polish  very  highly.  I  was  much  astonished  at  the  weight  and 
hardness  of  some  of  these  articles,  as  well  as  the  beauty  of  the 
veins.  Bows  and  arrows  are  sure  to  be  objects  of  commerce 
with  these  Indian  parties;  and  fire-arms  and  ammunition  form 
the  most  desirable  articles  of  exchange.  An  old  musket  or 
pistol  was  an  almost  irresistible  temptation,  and  the  most  valu¬ 
able  collections  of  natural  history  might  be  procured  for  these 
trifles.  The  parties  that  I  saw  were,  both  men  and  women, 
entirely  naked,  except  a  narrow  piece  of  coarse  cloth  which  was 
attached  behind  to  a  string  tied  round  the  waist,  and  passing 
between  the  legs,  came  up  and  tied  before;  this  was  scarcely 
sufficient  to  answer  the  purpose  intended.  I  was  astonished  to 
see  this  taste  for  nudity  prevail  so  much  in  so  populous  and 
polite  a  place  as  Paramarabo  ;  for  not  only  the  Indian  nations 
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are  to  be  seen  parading  the  streets  in  this  state  of  nakedness,  but 
also  hundreds  of  slaves  of  both  sexes,  who  are  the  attendants 
upon  the  white  inhabitants,  and  people  in  as  high  a  state  of  ci¬ 
vilization  perhaps  as  the  inhabitants  of  London.  As  no  excuse 
on  the  score  of  civilization  can  be  offered,  I  must  refer  the 
cause  of  this  scandalous  practice  to  a  depravity  of  morals,  which 
to  a  European  is  scarcely  credible.  Avery  great  share  of  this 
charge  must  fall  upon  the  white  females  of  the  country,  of  whom 
a  part  have  been  educated  in  Europe ;  and  all  have  received  as 
good  an  education  as  women  of  the  same  rank  in  England,  and 
make  the  same  pretensions  to  delicacy  and  sensibility  :  they 
would  consider  themselves  highly  insulted  if  any  peison  should 
suspect  in  them  a  want  of  these  illustrious  female  virtues.  I 
know  not  in  what  degree  a  wojnan  may  possess  these  fascinating 
virtues  who  is  attended  daily  and  hourly  by  men  slaves,  with  a 
very  insufficient  covering  for  their  nakedness  ;  and  whose  fe¬ 
male  attendants  (often  young  and  beautiful),  are  seen,  both  in 
the  street  and  in  the  house,  with  no  other  covering  than  that 
described  above. 

The  children  of  colour  male  and  female  run  about  perfectly 
naked  till  the  age  of  eight  or  nine  years ;  at  that  time  a  small 
plate  of  tin  or  some  other  metal,  not  larger  than  a  dollar  for  the 
girls,  frequently  forms  the  whole  of  their  covering.  Of  the 
boys  less  care  is  taken  ;  and  the  men  constantly  shock  the  eye 
by  the  indecent  and  filthy  spectacle  that  they  present.  A  great 
number  of  these  slaves  are  mulattoes  and  Mustees,  with  skins 
almost  as  white  as  Europeans.  If  any  Creolian  understanding 
can  ever  really  believe  (as  they  pretend)  that  the  negroes  are 
only  beasts,  yet  surely  the  white  skin  and  European  features  of 
a  Mustee,  who  often  rivals  them  in  beauty,  and  are  generally 
nearly  allied  to  them  by  consanguinity,  must  force  from  them 
the  acknowledgment  that  they  are  of  the  same  species,  and 
endued  with  the  same  feelings. 

The  order  and  regularity  of  this  town  must  make  an  impres¬ 
sion  upon  every  stranger  that  visits  it,  more  especially  if  he  has 
ever  witnessed  the  confusion  and  disorder  so  conspicuous  in  the 
capital  of  Barbadoes.  The  slaves  appear  to  be  kept  here  in  a 
state  of  discipline  rather  uncommon  ;  no  noise,  no  riot,  is  ever 
heard  in  the  streets.  They  salute  every  white  person  they  meet 
with  great  respect,  and,  if  two  of  them  happen  to  quarrel  in  the 
streets,  they  are  sure  to  be  seized  and  punished  by  the  officers 
of  the  police.  This  town  is  indeed  the  very  reverse  of  Bridge¬ 
town  in  many  respects.  It  should  seem  that  the  slaves  often 
smart  from  the  effects  of  this  discipline,  for  one  of  the  most 
disgusting  sights  which  a  stranger  has  to  contemplate,  is  the 
frequent  marks  of  the  whip  which  their  naked  posteriors  so 
generally  exhibit. 
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As  soon  as  the  thunder-storm  was  over,  which  was  very 
severe,  and  continued  several  hours,  we  repaired  to  the  Go¬ 
vernment-house,  and  met  with  a  very  hearty  reception  from 
the  old  general,  who  appeared  to  be  nearly  worn  out  by  the 
climate  and  disease.  He  was  very  communicative,  and  made 
us  the  offer  of  his  horses  or  his  barge  for  any  expedition  that 
we  might  have  in  view  during  our  stay.  At  his  table  we 
met  the  officers  of  his  staff,  and  a  singular  character,  whom  I 
cannot  avoid  noticing  as  a  specimen  of  the  effects  of  indulging 
trifling  propensities.  A  servant  whispered  me  at  dinner  that 
iC  Colonel  White  wished  the  pleasure  of  taking  a  glass  of  wine 
with  me.”  I  very  soon  perceived  which  was  the  gentleman  to 
whose  politeness  I  was  indebted  for  the  attention,  as  I  had 
already  learned  the  name  and  rank  of  every  other  person  in 
uniform.  He  was  seated  opposite  to  me,  and  had  on  a  staff 
uniform  coat  with  two  large  golden  epaulettes,  but  no  mark  to 
distinguish  to  what  department  he  was  attached.  He  was  a 
man  of  between  fifty  and  sixty  years  of  age,  of  very  agreeable 
manners,  and,  as  1  received  a  great  deal  of  attention  from  him 
after  dinner,  it  induced  me  to  enquire  who  he  was.  The  officers 
of  whom  I  asked  the  question  laughed  at  my  calling  him  Colonel, 
and  informed  me  that  he  held  no  situation  in  the  colony  either 
civil  or  military,  that  he  had  been  long  an  inhabitant  respected 
for  his  urbanity  of  manners  and  hospitality,  but  the  whimsical 
idea  of  wearing  a  military  uniform  had  lately  seized  him,  and  he 
requested  permission  of  the  governor  so  to  do.  General  Hughes 
could  not  refuse  to  indulge  a  man  so  generally  beloved  in  this 
capricious  freak,  and  he  has  carried  it  so  far  as  to  assume  the 
title  of  Colonel,  and  appears,  on  all  public  occasions  in  a  full- 
dress  uniform.  At  the  last  birth-day,  he  was  at  the  expense  of 
a  new  embroidered  suit  to  appear  in  at  the  ball. 

The  evening  proved  very  wet,  with  thunder  and  lightning, 
which  precluded  the  possibility  of  walking  or  riding  out.  This 
inconvenience  was  however  compensated  by  the  kind  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  officers  of  the  garrison,  with  whom  we  remained  till 
a  late  hour.  The  appearance  of  the  forest  in  the  night  was  to 
us  both  novel  and  agreeable;  it  was  illuminated  by  millions  of 
fire-flies,  constantly  and  rapidly  moving  in  all  directions.  The 
light  they  produced  was  sufficient  to  render  the  forest  visible  to 
some  distance,  though  it  was  only  distinguishable  while  they 
were  in  motion  :  the  moment  they  stopped,  we  could  no 
longer  distinguish  them.  I  had  no  opportunity  of  examining 
the  insect  myself,  nor  could  I  gain  much  information  by  inqui¬ 
ries  about  it.  The  musquitoes  appeared  in  greater  numbers  here 
than  in  the  islands,  and  were  somewhat  larger.  I  observed  like- 
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wise  some  centipedes  and  spiders  of  much  greater  dimensions 
than  what  I  had  ever  seen  before,  particularly  of  the  last. 

July  1  Qth. — We  passed  the  night  in  the  house  of  a  merchant 
of  respectability  who  has  large  contracts  for  government, 
and  this  morning  were  summoned  to  the  breakfast  of  the 
hospitable  general.  After  having  visited  whatever  was  deem¬ 
ed  worthy  of  observation  in  the  town,  we  prepared  to  return 
to  the  ship,  for  which  purpose  the  governor  politely  made 
us  the  offer  of  his  barge,  a  much  more  commodious  vehicle  than 
our  own  boats,  being  furnished  with  a  comfortable  cabin  in 
the  style  of  the  city  barges  on  the  Thames.  Most  of  the  rich 
inhabitants  have  similar  barges,  some  of  them  very  expensively 
fitted-up,  wherein  they  make  excursions  up  and  down  the 
river.  They  can  eat,  drink,  and  sleep,  in  the  cabin,  and 
frequently  devote  to  these  parties  a  week  or  more.  I  shall  for 
ever  regret  that  the  nature  of  our  service  would  not  allow  us  to 
remain  long  enough  in  this  colony  to  join  in  one  of  these  excur¬ 
sions.  After  taking  leave  of  our  hospitable  friends  in  the  garri¬ 
son,  we  loaded  our  own  boats  with  pines,  shaddocks,  sap- 
padillos,  and  a  variety  of  other  fruits,  and  entered  the  gover¬ 
nor’s  barge,  accompanied  by  six  officers  of  the  garrison,  who 
went  down  with  us  to  see  their  friends  at  Brams  Point,  who 
might  be  considered  as  in  a  state  of  exile  while  their  duty  con¬ 
fines  them  at  that  detached  post.  Our  barge  was  rowed  by 
twelve  negroes,  and  assisted  by  a  large  lug  sail  whenever  the 
direction  of  the  river  would  allow  it  to  be  of  any  use  ;  so  that 
our  journey  down  to  Brams  Point  was  soon  accomplished. 
Though  the  prospect  of  particular  parts  of  this  river  is  beauti¬ 
ful,  yet  the  whole  together  is  languid  and  monotonous,  as  there 
is  no  diversity  of  objects  whatever  to  relieve  the  eye.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paramarabo,  where  the  estates  are  situated 
nearer  together,  the  scenery  of  the  banks  was  not  without  its 
charms,  but  at  a  distance,  above  or  below,  there  is  nothing 
which  can  possibly  distinguish  one  part  of  the  river  from  another. 
We  met  with  a  hospitable  reception  from  the  officers  of  this 
post,  and  after  dinner  returned  to  our  ships.  The  same 
evening  we  weighed,  and  proceeded  with  the  convoy  towards 
Tobago. 

Thursday ,  1 5th. — In  the  morning  at  day-light  appeared  off 
Tobago,  and  stood  within  five  or  six  miles  of  Scarborough,  the 
principal  harbour,  where  several  ships  were  ready  for  sea, 
waiting  for  our  appearance.  These  came  out  and  joined  us, 
and  we  immediately  made  sail  towards  Grenada.  The  island 
of  Tobago  appears  high  and  rocky,  and  is  by  no  means  of  an 
inviting  aspect ;  but  it  would  without  doubt  present  many 
romantic  prospects  on  shore,  as  there  is  a  chain  of  mountains 
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Extending  the  whole  length  of  it.  In  the  evening,  the  high 
laud  or  Grenada  appeared  on  our  lee-bow. 

Friday ,  July  1 6th. — About  ten  o’clock  entered  the  harbour 
of  Grenada,  and  anchored.  We  were  immediately  visited  by 
the  Hon.  Captain  Decourcy,  who  came  off  to  meet  his  brother, 
our  captain.  This  gentleman  holds  an  excellent  situation  here  on 
the  staff  (deputy  quarter-master-general),  and  appears  to  possess 
all  those  amiable  qualities  which  have  so  much  endeared  his 
brother  to  us.  He  gave  all  of  us  a  pressing  invitation  to  his 
house,  and  desired  we  would  consider  it  as  our  home  while  we 
staid  in  the  island.  We  were  here  visited  likewise  by  Lieut. 
Burton,  late  first-lieutenant  of  the  Nimrod,  now  commanding 
the  Grenada  brig  on  this  station.  With  him  we  went  on  shore 
to  the  town  of  St.  George,  which,  like  all  other  English  towns 
in  the  colonies,  contains  nothing  worth  looking  at.  It  is  built 
Upon  uneven  ground,  and  some  of  the  streets  are  so  steep  as  to 
render  the  descent  in  a  carriage  impracticable.  At  the  back  of 
the  town,  the  mountains  rise  almost  perpendicularly  to  an  im¬ 
mense  height.  It  was  now  the  middle  of  the  rainy  season,  and 
their  summits  were  buried  in  the  clouds.  The  frequent  drenching 
showers  of  rain  that  fell,  of  course  prevented  our  making  ex¬ 
cursions  out  of  the  town.  We  found  one  tolerable  good  inn, 
but  nothing  deserving  to  be  mentioned  in  the  whole  place.  In 
the  afternoon  we  repaired  to  the  house  of  Captain  Decourcy, 
which  was  pleasantly  situated  a  little  out  of  the  town,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  bay  which  forms*  the  harbour,  and  commanding 
a  view  of  it.  The  harbour  is  large,  and  affords  good  anchorage 
to  a  great  number  of  ships,  but  is  open  to  the  west :  on  every 
'  other  side  it  is  well  sheltered  by  the  mountains.  The  house 
of  Capt.  Decourcy  is  placed  in  a  romantic  recess  at  the  bottom 
of  a  mountain  which  rises  almost  perpendicularly  behind  it;  and 
the  barracks,  which  are  built  on  the  top,  seem  to  hang  directly 
over  it.  These  were  frequently  hid  from  our  sight  by  the 
clouds  which  in  the  rainy  season  descend  half  way  down  the 
mountain  sides. 

We  were  met  at  dinner  by  several  military  officers,  and  our 
society  was  still  more  enlivened  by  the  presence  of  several  ladies. 
In  the  evening  we  retired  to  a  spacious  gallery  looking  into  the 
garden,  and  most  of  the  gentlemen  present  being  musical  ama¬ 
teurs,  the  time  was  spent  in  singing  a  number  of  favourite  glees 
and  duets,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Decourcy  on  the  piano-forte. 
Some  very  beautiful  pieces  were  performed  in  a  masterly  man¬ 
ner,  and  so  inexhaustible  were  their  resources  of  amusement, 
that  we  did  not  think  of  separating  till  past  midnight.  The 
Sicilian  Evening  Hymn  to  the  Virgin  was  then  sung,  ( 0 
sanclissima ,  0  purissinia,  &(c.)  after  which  we  retired. 
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Sunday ,  July  1 8  th .  — T  he  weather  Mfs  continued  uninterrupted  If* 
bad  ;  torrents  of  rain,  with  lightning  and  thunder,  the  greater 
part  of  the  day  and  night.  Ail  this  effectually  prevented  our 
visiting  the  interior  of  the  island. 

We  have  much  to  regret  not  being  able  to  visit  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  lake  near  the  centre  of  the  island,  on  the  top  or  the 
mountains,  very  often  literally  above  the  clouds.  We  continued 
to  pass  our  time  mostly  at  the  friendly  mansion  of  Captam 
Decourcy,  and  in  the  evening  the  musical  party  was  again 
renewed. 

Tuesday,  July  0,0th. — At  ten  this  morning  weighed  anchor 
and  put  to  sea  with  the  convoy,  to  make  the  best  of  our  way 
to  Tortola.  Whilst  standing  off  and  on,  to  collect  the  convoy. 
Captain  Decourcy  staid  on-board  with  his  brother  till  we  should 
make  sail,  having  a  boat  alongside  with  six  negroes  waiting 
to  take  him  on-shore  ;  there  were  likewise  several  other  boats 
alongside,  holding  on.  While  the  ship,  in  standing  over  from 
one  side  of  the  bay  to  the  other,  was  going  with  great  velocity' 
through  the  water,  one  of  the  negroes  m  Captain  Decourcy’s 
boat  having  inadvertently  veered  away  a  part  of  the  rope  which 
held  him,  the  boat  was  immediately  run  over  by  the  one  next 
astern  of  her,  by  which  means  it  was  turned  bottom  upwards. 
This  was  done  in  a  moment;  yet  all  the  negroes  saved  themselves 
with  great  dexterity,  laying  hold  instantly  of  the  other  boats, 
so  that  not  one  of  them  went  astern  of  the  ship.  The  boat, 
however,  with  its  bottom  upwards,  went  astern,  and  close  by  it 
a  hat  was  seen  floating  ;  upon  which  two  of  the  boats  alongside 
pushed  after  it.  The  hat  and  the  boat  were  soon  picked  up,, 
but  some  time  was  lost  in  a  fruitless  search  after  the  owner  of 
the  hat ;  nor  did  we  for  some  time  know  on-board  the  ship 
that  they  were  all  safe.  Fortunately  no  injury  was  done  to  the 
boat  ;  and,  as  soon  as  she  could  be  baiied-out,  Captain  De¬ 
courcy  and  his  companions  took  leave,  with  great  regret  on 
both  sides,  and  we  made  sad  with  the  convoy. 

Wednesday ,  July  19 th. — Passed  at  a  distance  the  islands  of 
St.  Vincent  and  St.  Lucia.  The  tops  of  their  high  lands  invi¬ 
sible,  from  being  enveloped  in  clouds. 

Tuesday,  July  25th. — A  heavy  gale  of  wind  during  the  whole 
night,  with  a  remarkably  thick  atmosphere.  No  land  could  be 
seen,  and  we  were  not  very  confident,  in  the  correctness  of  our 
dead  reckoning.  We  supposed  ourselves  to  be  near  the  Virgin 
Gordas,  but  were  afraid  of  running  past  them:  we  bore  up,, 
howrever,  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  land,  and  were  running 
down  with  great  confidence  into  the  most  horrible  dangers;  for, 
when  the  fog  began  to  clear  away,,  we  saw  the  stupendous  rocks 
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of  these  islands  just  under  our  bow.  Some  of  the  convoy  were 
so  close  in,  that  we  were  lor  some  time  under  great  apprehend 
sions  for  their  safety. 

These  islands  are  the  most  barren  in  the  whole  West-Indian 
aifchi^. l^go,  but  they  do  not  the  less  display  the  most  strange 
and  fantastic  scenery.  By  having  run  too  far  to  the  northward, 
we  were  under  the  necessity  of  coasting  along  the  whole  range 
of  them  very  close  in-shore,  to  come  at  the  Round-rock  pas¬ 
sage,  which  admits  us  to  the  harbour  oi  Tortola.  We  now  bad 
a  very  near  and  distinct  view  of  the  rocks  called  the  fallen 
City,  and  certainly  no  name  more  appropriate  could  have  been 
given  to  them.  The  general  aspect  oi  the  Virgin  Gordas  is 
black;  but  on  this  island  is  also  seen  a  vast  series  oi  white  rocks* 
-arranged  with  a  kind  of  regularity  in  ridges,  so  as  to  exhibit  to 
the  eye  a  resemblance  of  streets  and  squares  and  ruined  build¬ 
ings.  The  passage  between  these  islands  to  arrive  at  Tortola 
is  extremely  narrow,  having  on  one  side  a  rock,  which  at  a 
distance  presents  a  iigure  nearly  spherical,  whence  it  has  ob¬ 
tained  the  name  of  the  Round-rock,  it  forms  an  excellent  mark 
to  hit  upon  the  passage.  We  anchored  this  same  evening  at 
Tortola,  where  the  whole  convoy  were  assembled,  and  waiting 
only7-  our  arrival  to  depart  for  England.  Rortola  is  among  the 
least  interesting  of  the  Leeward  Islands.  Its  high  and  barren 
mountains,  instead  of  the  beautiful  green  widen  distinguishes 
the  other  islands,  exhibit  a  black  and  bleak  appearance.  The 
weather  was  gloomy  and  stormy,  an  d  the  dark  rocks  around 
reminded  me  of  the  coast  of  Norway.  The  town,  like  most  of 
the  English  towns  in  the  torrid  regions.,  was  ill-built,  and  pre¬ 
sented  no  object  of  interest.  But,  if  the  exterior  of  the  houses 
exhibited  nothing  very  inviting,  within  at  least  hospitality 
presided  in  a  very  extensive  degree.  'I  he  convoy  being  assem¬ 
bled  here,  a  number  of  strangers  were  in  the  town,  and  the 
houses  of  the  merchants  were  all  converted  into  taverns,  where 
no  introduction  was  required,  nor  any  reckoning  thought  of. 
I  observed  here  a  singular  example  of  this  virtue,  which  I  was 
told  was  perpetual huge  bowl  of  punch,  holding  two  or 
three  gallons,  standing  all  the  forenoon  upon  the  side-board, 
with  a  number  of  tumblers  about  it,  and  several  ladles;  and 
whoever  is  thirsty  has  only  to  walk  in  and  help  himself. 

We  remained  two  days  at  Tortola,  during  which  time  the 
sjtate  of  the  ship  was  again  examined,  and  the  greatest  appre¬ 
hension  was  entertained  for  her  safety,  as  she  certainly  could 
not  weather  a  severe  gale.  The  Captain,  a  7  f,  was  going 
home  with  the  convoy.,  and  it  was  found  necessary  co  oidttr  the 
N  im rod  to  keep  close  under  her  quarter  during  the  passage 
that  she  might  be  ready  to  give  assistance. 
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On  the  28th  the  signal  for  the  convoy  to  weigh  was  made, 
and  we  were  all  elate  with  the  hope  of  seeing  in  a  few  weeks  our 
native  country,  notwithstanding  the  crazy  condition  of  the  ship. 
But  the  cup  of  pleasure  is  often  dashed  from  our  lips  before  we 
can  taste  the  contents.  The  convoy  was  already  underxweigh, 
and  proceeding  with  a  prosperous  breeze  to  the  northward  of 
Tortola: — already  was  1  taking  the  last  farewell  look  at  the  re¬ 
ceding  Antilles,  when  a  brig-of-war  hove  in  sight,  and  informed 
the  commodore,  by  signal,  that  she  brought  dispatches  from  the 
admiral  relating  to  us.  I  had  in  a  few  hours  the  mortification 
to  find  that  I  was  the  only  individual  concerned  in  these  orders. 
The  commander-in-chief  had  fixed  upon  me  to  send  to  the  then 
sickly  island  of  Marie  Gallante,  recently  taken  from  the  French, 
and  garrisoned  by  marines  from  the  fleet.  Four  medical  officers 
had  already  died  there,  with  more  than  half  the  garrison  ;  and 
the  rest  were  nearly  all  in  the  hospital.  Thus,  instead  of  re¬ 
turning  to  England,  I  was  obliged  to  prepare  for  this  post  of 
danger:  it  was,  however,  only  exchanging  one  danger  for  an¬ 
other  ;  for  such  was  the  state  of  the  Nimrod,  that  it  was  found 
necessary  to  keep  her  together  by  ropes  strapped  round  her;  in 
which  condition  she  arrived  at  Plymouth,  to  the  no  small  asto¬ 
nishment  of  the  shipwrights  who  broke  her  up. 

The  brig  sent  to  convey  me  to  the  commander-in-chief  was 
called  the  Pultusk  :  she  returned  immediately  to  Tortola,  and 
remained  there  two  daj  s  to  complete  her  watering,  when  we 
sailed  for  Antigua.  This  vessel  had  been  a  French  privateer, 
and  was  accounted  the  fastest  sailer  on  the  station  :  she  had,  in 
consequence,  been  very  successful.  As  she  was  to  undergo  a 
repair,  we  proceeded  to  English-harbour,  where  the  only  dock¬ 
yard  of  importance  on  this  station  is  established.  This  harbour 
is  large,  and  deep  enough  to  admit  ships  of  any  size,  although 
the  entrance  is  so  narrow,  that  they  are  obliged  to  be  warped 
in.  It  is  agreeably  situated,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  lofty 
hills  covered  with  shrubs.  On  the  top  of  the  ridges  to  the  right 
and  left  as  you  enter,  are  spacious  and  commodious  barracks; 
and  at  the  bottom  of  the  harbour,  which  winds  in  a  very  pictu¬ 
resque  manner  round  the  projecting  promontories,  stands  the 
Naval  Hospital,  on  an  elevated  but  not  well-chosen  spot.  There 
is  no  town  here,  though  this  arsenal  is  the  principal  one  on  the 
station,  and  a  number  of  men-of-war  are  constantly  here  for 
repair.  The  principal  town  (St.  John’s)  is  on  the  west  side  of 
the  island,  about  twelve  miles  from  this  place :  the  squadron 
was  at  this  time  lying  there,  though  the  admiral,  with  his  stall, 
were  at  English-harbour.  Ships  of  war  seldom  come  here  but 
for  the  purpose  of  refitting,  as  this  is  one  of  the  most  unhealthy 
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spots  in  the  West  Indies;  at  least,  there  are  more  seamen  die 
here  every  year  than  in  the  whole  Leeward  Island  station  be¬ 
sides,  with  the  exception  of  Barbadoes.  The  situation  itself  is 
unhealthy,  being  so  surrounded  that  the  ventilation  is  impeded, 
and  the  heat  becomes  intolerable.  Indeed,  there  seems  to  be  no 
spot  in  these  countries  but  what  is  from  time  to  time  visited 
by  the  yellow  fever,  which  renders  them  the  grave  of  Europeans. 
But  the  causes  of  fever  here  are  accumulated  :  the  men  are 
employed  at  severe  labour  in  the  dock-yard  beneath  a  vertical 
sun  ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  severest  discipline,  find  the  means  of 
procuring  rum  at  an  easy  rate, — a  temptation  no  sailor  can. 
withstand.  If  they  see  a  single  individual  of  sober  habits  fall 
a  victim,  it  is  a  sufficient  argument  to  them  that  temperance  is 
no  security,  and  they  may  as  well  enjoy  the  luxuries  while 
within  their  reach. 

When  the  ships  are  under  repair,  the  crews  are  crowded  all 
together  into  a  long  building  called  the  Capstan-house,  which, 
notwithstanding  all  the  precautions  taken  to  ensure  ventilation 
and  cleanliness,  has  ever  been  a  hot-bed  of  disease.  So  fatal 
lias  English-harbour  proved  to  our  seamen,  that  the  commander- 
in-chief,  Sir  Alexander  Cochrane,  who  has  always  evinced  the 
utmost  solicitude  for  the  health  of  the  men,  has  given  strict  or¬ 
ders  with  respect  to  this  place.  No  captain  is  to  go  in  here 
unless  by  positive  orders  ;  and  the  ships  that  prove  sickly  are 
fitted  with  all  possible  dispatch,  and  sent  out  to  sea,  where  they 
become  very  soon  healthy.  It  has  been  in  contemplation  to 
remove  the  hospital,  as  a  much  greater  proportion  of  men  were 
found  to  die  there  than  at  Barbadoes.  The  present  situation  has 
a  swamp  to  windward  of  it;  and  many  men  have  never  been 
affected  with  the  fever  until  sent  to  the  hospital  with  some  other 
complaint.  The  projected  removal  to  a  height  which  enjoys 
the  sea-breeze,  is  certainly  very  desirable.  Tbe  chief  surgeon. 
Dr.  Cummins,  had  very  recently  fallen;  his  successor,  Mr. 
Hardy,  an  amiable  and  accomplished  young  man  and  a  pro¬ 
found  scholar,  had  just  settled  himself  there.  He  had  been  four 
years  in  the  country  as  surgeon  to  the  Jason  frigate;  and  he 
told  me  that,  during  all  that  tune,  he  had  never  felt  even  a  head- 
ach.  A  few  weeks  after  my  departure  he  too  sunk  under  this 
dreadful  visitation.  Whole  ships’  companies  have  been  swept 
off  twice  over,  during  their  repair  at  this  pestiferous  station. 

As  the  squadron  was  to  proceed  immediately  to  Marie  Gal- 
lante,  I  took  a  passage  in  a  store-ship  to  St.  John’s,  where  the 
ships  were  anchored  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  town ; 
and,  as  we  sailed  early  the  next  morning,  I  had  no  opportunity 
visiting  it.  1  was  informed,  however,  that  it  was  more  re- 
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gular  and  handsome  than  any  of  the  other  English  towns  injtjhis 
country.  The  island  of  Antigua  is  the  most  considerable  or  the 
Leeward  Islands;  it  is  of  much  greater  extent  than  even  Bar- 
bad  oes,  and  is  highly  cultivated.  The  rum  produced  here  is 
equal  to  that  of  Jamaica,  and  is  in  great  esteem  throughout  the 
islands.  There  is  no  doubt  but  the  head-quarters  oi  the  station 
would  be  lixed  here,  but  that  the  island  of  Barhadoes  is  situated 
so  far  to  windward  of 'all  the  rest,  as  to  afford  the  greatest  faci¬ 
lity  of  sending  immediately  any  military  aid  to  any  of  the  other 
islands.  The  packets  likewise  from  England  arrive  there  for 
the  same  reason,  and  take  the  Leeward  Islands  in  their  way 
home. 

The  morning  after  my  joining  the  flag-ship,  the  squadron 
sailed  for  Marie  Gailante,  where  we  arrived  on  the  third  day 
from  our  departure  from  St.  John’s.  We  passed  through  the 
channel  between  the  island  of  Guadaloupe  and  the  little  island 
of  Petite  Terre.  This  last  is  an  appendage  to  Marie  Gailante, 
but  is  uninhabited.  It  is  a  flat  sandy  island  covered  with  wood, 
and  has  a  fresh- water  lake  in  the  middle  of  it  with  plenty  of 
fish ;  there  are  also  abundance  of  rabbits,  guanas,  hagouties, 
and  other  eatable  animals.  As  we  coasted  along  the  western 
side  of  Marie  Gailante,  we  had  an  opportunity  of  remarking  the 
beauties  of  its  landscape.  This  island  much  resembles  Barbadoes, 
and  is  of  nearly  the  same  dimensions ;  it  is  however  more 
thick iy  covered  with  wood.  It  is  a  dependency  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Guadaloupe,  and  was  taken  possession  of  by  some  ships 
of  the  squadron  in  the  beginning  of  March  last,  without  orders 
from  home,  and  without  the  concurrence  of  the  commander-in-, 
chief  of  the  land  forces.  Sir  Alexander  Cochrane,  however, 
considered  it  a  station  of  importance  for  the  more  effectual 
blockade  of  Guadaloupe,  being  about  forty  miles  to  windward 
of  that  island.  In  consequence  of  this  misunderstanding,  the 
admiral  sent  a  garrison  of  marines  from  the  different'  ships  for 
its  defence,  and  every  man  and  officer  connected  with  the  gar¬ 
rison  were  of  the  navy  or  royal  marines. 

The  capture  of  this  island  was  effected  under  circumstances 
rather  curious.  Whether  by  accident  or  design,  the  attack 
was  made  early  in  the  morning  of  the  day  which  succeeded  the 
last  evening  of  the  carnival.  On  this  evening,  all  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  are  making  gala  :  they 
dance  in, every  public  place  in  the  open  air.  The  houses  of  the 
principal  inhabitants,  in  fact  the  whole  town  of  Grandbourg,  is 
then  one  masquerade,  where  harmony  and  conviviality  predo¬ 
minate.  A  great  part  of  the  night  is  spent  in  carousals;  and  at 
sun-rise  the  next  morning  few  are  to  be  found  out  of  their 
beds,  except  some  of  the  most  determined  dancers  with  their 
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masquerade  dres£e$,  who  could  not  present  any  great  obstacle 
to  an  invading  enemy. 

About  200  men  were  landed  from  the  Circe  and  two  other 
ships  in  the  bay  of  St.  Louis,  at  a  village  of  the  same  name 
about  ten  miles  from  Grandbourg,  under  the  command  of  CapL 
Hugh  Pigot,  of  the  Circe.  They  marched  along  the  shore  with¬ 
out  opposition,  and  arrived  at  the  town  between  six  and  seven 
o’clock  unperceived  until  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  fort. 
They  halted  at  the  entrance  of  the  town,  and  the  news  of  the 
invasion  was  conveyed  to  the  commandant  whilst  in  bed,  who, 
at  this  unseasonable  disturbance,  huddled  on  his  clothes,  mount¬ 
ed  his  horse,  and  set  off  full  speed  to  the  interior  of  the  island,, 
for  the  purpose,  as  he  said,  of  raising  the  militia.  Some  of  the 
townsmen,  on  the  first  alarm,  had  run  to  the  fort  and  dragged  out 
an  old  iron  field-piece,  with  a  resolution  to  act ;  nor  did  they  stop- 
till  within  pistol-shot  of  the  enemy.  They  next  proceeded  to 
load  it,  whilst  a  deputation  had  waited  upon  the  commandant,  to. 
learn  his  intentions.  The  only  order  his  haste  allowed  him  to 
give,  was  to  fire  the  field-piece;  one  of  the  townsmen,  how¬ 
ever,  (an  English  merchant  who  had  long  been  settled  there,) 
considering  that  they  had  no  other  arms  than  this  field-piece, 
and  that  it  could  only  be  fired  once,  took  a  flag  of  truce,  and 
wascommissioned  by  the  townsmen  to  demand  an  hour  for  con¬ 
sidering  on  the  capitulation.  Captain  Pigot,  however,  was- hot. 
disposed  to  allow  another  minute,  and  the  troops  advanced 
in  two  columns  on  two  different  points  at  once.  The  field- 
piece  was  presently  abandoned,,  the  townsmen  returned  to  their 
houses,  the  French  flag  at  the  fort  was  superseded  by  the  Eng¬ 
lish,  and  the  island  was  in  possession  of  an  enemy  before  one- 
third  of  the  inhabitants  were  out  of  their  beds.  They  received 
the  news  of  the  change  with  perfect  sang  fioid ,  and  Enter¬ 
tained  the  English  officers  with  their  accustomed  hospitality.  A 
detachment  was  sent  after  the  governor,  who  had  taken  refuge 
in  one  of  the  plantations,  and  he  was  brought  in  towards  evening 
a  prisoner  of  war.  There  was.  no  regular  force  in  this  island 
except  about  eight  or  ten  men,  who  of  course  were  made  prison¬ 
ers.  The  military  force  of  the  island  consisted  entirely  of  the 
militia,  and  amounted  to  above  a  thousand  men  ;  but  this  kind 
of  force  was  of  little  avail  against  a  coup  dc  main. 

The  place  thus  taken  possession  of,  a  garrison  of  between 
four  and  five  hundred  marines  from  the  different  ships  were 
sent  on  shore  for  its  protection.  At  first  the  troops  were 
healthy,  and  the  novelty  as  well  as  comfort  of  the  situation, 
both  for  officers  and  men-,  threw  them  off  their  guard,  so  that  no 
precautions  were  taken  against  the  approaching  wet  and  sickly 
season.  The  men  were  paraded  and  exercised  in  the  middle  o£ 
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the  clay,  field-days  were  appointed  once  or  twice  a-week,  and 
the  same  discipline  was  observed  as  if  at  Chatham  barracks/ 
The  consequences  of  tills  soon  made  their  appearance;  the 
head-qnarters  were  at  Grandbourg,  a  small  town  built  in  a 
swamp,  and  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  swampy  ground,  ex¬ 
tending  to  some  distance,  particularly  to  windward.  The  fort 
and  barracks  were  in  the  very  worst  place  of  this  swampy 
ground  ;  the  water  accumulated  round  their  barracks,  nor  had 
any  means  been  concerted  for  security  against  danger,  till  t lie 
fever  began  to  rage  in  a  terrific  manner.  Many  of  these  marines 
had  been  a  long  time  on  the  station,  yet  had  never  been  on 
shore  ;  a  circumstance  which  placed  them  on  a  footing  with 
new  comers.  But  the  greatest  danger  was  the  facility  with 
which  the  worst  rum  in  the  world  could  be  procured  ;  and  even 
the  severe  discipline  which  was  afterwards  established,  was  not 
sufficient  to  keep  many  of  the  men  from  daily  habits  of  intoxi¬ 
cation. 

In  the  latter  end  of  May,  ulcers  became  very  frequent,  a 
disease  as  formidable  as  fever,  and  even  more  destructive,  as 
being  rendered  almost  incurable,  from  the  bad  habits  above- 
mentioned. 

In  the  beginning  of  June  the  fever  began  its  ravages.  So 
formidable  were  its  first  attacks.,  that  many  persons  seized  with 
it  died  within  twenty-four  hours:  some  in  less  time.  Through¬ 
out  the  months  of  June  and  July  it  continued  to  gain  strength, 
and  in  the  beginning  of  August  the  officers  began  to  experi¬ 
ence  its  deleterious  effects.  Eight  of  them  in  one  fortnight  (ex¬ 
clusive  of  the  medical  officers)  fell  victims  to  it.  Such  was  the 
posture  of  affairs  when  I  went  on  shore  in  this  island  :  the  gar¬ 
rison  was  reduced  to  less  than  two  hundred  men,  of  which  160 
Were  in  the  hospitals. 

I  was,  as  usual  in  these  islands,  much  gratified  with  the  beauty 
of  the  country,  but  more  so  with  the  neatness  of  the  town  ; 
which,  though  comparatively  a  village,  was  far  superior  in  ele¬ 
gance  to  any  English  town  I  had  seen  within  the  tropics.  The 
streets  all  intersected  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  there  are 
three  very  handsome  little  squares.  The  governor  (Capt.  Pigot) 
had  taken  possession  of  a  very  commodious  dwelling  belonging 
to  the  priest- of  the  parish,  situated  a  very  short  distance  out  of 
the  town,  and  provided  with  every  accommodation  that  could 
be  required,  though  on  a  small  scale.  The  French  Government- 
house  had  been  given  up  to  the  troops,  on  account  of  the  un¬ 
wholesome  situation  of  the  barracks. 

The  state  of  the  garrison  was  deplorable  ;  every  man  that 
was  attacked  with  the  fever  considered  his  case  hopeless,  and 
became  indifferent  as  to  his  fate.  So  persuaded  were  they 
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of  dying  if  carried  to  the  hospital,  that  they  would  frequently 
secrete  themselves  in  the  houses  of  the  coloured  inhabitants,  or 
in  any  place  where  they  could  find  shelter.  I  had  frequently 
to  seek  them  out  in  the  town  and  its  vicinity,  and  found  great 
difficulty  in  persuading  them  to  quit  their  retreat.  This  difficulty, 
however,  was  overcome  as  the  mortality  became  less,  and  con¬ 
fidence  was  restored.  As  the  men  became  convalescent,  they 
were  sent  up  the  country  upon  a  more  elevated  situation,  where 
hospitals  were  hired^  by  the  governor  for  the  purpose  of  provid¬ 
ing  change  of  air.  *  These  were  at  the  distance  of  about  two 
miles  from  the  town,  and  as  many  of  the  sick  as  could  with 
safety  be  removed  were  sent  up  there.  Of  the  marine  officers 
of  the  garrison  there  only  remained  two  or  three,  and  all  the 
medical  officers  were  either  dead  or  obliged  to  leave  the  island 
in  consequence  of  the  fever,  which  had  brought  them  to  the 
verge  of  the  grave.  I  had  taken  two  assistant-surgeons  on  shore 
-  with  me,  neither  of  whom  were  alive  three  weeks  after. 

The  severity  of  the  duty  allowed  me  little  leisure  to  make  ex¬ 
cursions  into  the  country,  excepting  that  part,  of  it  where  the 
hospitals  were  situated.  An  event,  however,  soon  after  occurred 
which  gave  me  the  opportunity  of  seeing  a  great  part  of  it.  This 
circumstance  merits  a  detailed  account,  as  I  believe  it  never  ap¬ 
peared  before  the  public  in  any  other  form  than  the  modest  and 
concise  dispatch  of  Captain  Pigot  to  the  commander-in-chief,  in 
which,  whatever  concerned  himself  was  either  suppressed  or 
but  slightly  noticed. 

The  French  inhabitants  of  the  island  were  dissatisfied  with 
their  new  masters,  and  wished  to  recover  their  lost  honour* 
(for,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  they  were  much  the  better 
for  the  change,)  and  they  concluded  that  now  or  never  was  the 
time  to  effect  it.  They  had  closely  watched  the  progress  of  the 
fever,  and  saw  with  pleasure  the  effective  strength  of  the  gar¬ 
rison  reduced  to  about  five-and-twenty  men,  the  rest  being  sick 
in  the  hospitals.  Hereupon,  the  most  turbulent  and  dissatisfied 
of  them  sent  over  a  petition  to  General  Ernouf,  the  governor  of 
Guadaloupe,  beseeching  him  to  assist  them,  and  stating  that 
with  sixty  men  they  would  answer  for  making  all  the  English 
garrison  prisoners.  This  indeed  was  possible  ;  and  so  com¬ 
pletely  were  the  officers  of  the  garrison  off  their  guard,  that 
though  every  woman  and  child  in  the  island  was  well  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  conspiracy,  and  the  men  could  not  restrain  their  in¬ 
solence  and  even  menaces  towards  us,  yet  the  governor  and 
his  staff  considered  themselves  in  the  most  perfect  security,  and 
laughed  at  the  idea  of  any  such  attempt.  No  precaution  what¬ 
ever  was  taken  to  prevent  surprise;  and,  indeed,  had  the  thing 
been  foreseen,  the  garrison  was  not  in  a  condition  to  have  ex- 
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ertecl  much  vigilance.  It  was  on  the  13th  of  August  that  I 
landed  here,  and  could  scarcely  find  sufficient  men  in  health  to 
take  care  of  the  sick.  My  own  duty  consequently  was  so  se¬ 
vere,  that  I  had  no  time  to  visit  or  form  acquaintances  with  any 
of  the  inhabitants  :  I  had  heard  much  of  their  hospitality  and  po¬ 
liteness  from  the  few  remaining  officers  in  the  garrison,  and  from 
the  few  with  whom  I  had  any  intercourse  I  found  the  account 
verified. 

It  was  on  the  evening  of  the22d,  four  days  after  my  arrival, 
that,  returning  from  my  visit  to  the  country  hospitals,  I  was 
stopped  by  a  planter  whose  house  I  was  passing,  and  who  came 
out  and  very  politely  requested  of  me  to  alight  and  join  in  a 
convivial  party  within.  This  invitation  was  seconded  by  a  lady 
of  elegant  manners,  the  mistress  of  the  house,  who  likewise 
came  out  into  the  road  to  make  her  request:  she  was  followed 
by  several  well-dressed  females,  who  appeared  to  be  interested 
in  the  petition.  It  was  not  easy  to  withstand  the  solicitation  of 
such  petitioners  ;  and  though  I  had  never  seen  them  before  in 
my  life,  yet  such  was  the  apparent  cordiality  of  their  invita¬ 
tion,  that  I  could  not  resist  the  officious  politeness  with  which 
my  horse  was  conducted  to  the  stable  and  myself  to  the  house. 
There  were  a  number  of  persons  of  both  sexes  assembled,  and 
the  greatest  attention  possible  was  paid  to  me  by  every  indivi¬ 
dual.  I  was  informed  by  the  ladies  that  their  principal  motive 
for  stopping  me  was  to  engage  me  to  do  them  the  honour  of 
breakfasting  with  them  next  morning,  as  they  expected  a  num¬ 
ber  of  friends.  They  were  aware  that  my  time  was  much  oc¬ 
cupied  with  the  sick  ;  but,  as  I  generally  passed  their  house 
about  the  hour  of  breakfast,  they  thought  I  might  spare  half  an 
hour  to  honour  them  with  my  company.  There  is  something  so 
persuasive  in  the  eloquence  of  a  French  lady,  and  she  meets 
all  your  objections  with  so  many  accommodating  arrangements, 
that,  though  I  could  ill  spare  the  time,  I  consented  to  breakfast 
there.  The  next  request  was,  that  I  would  engage  as  many  of 
the  officers  of  the  garrison  as  I  could  to  accompany  me,  and 
particularly  the  adjutant  (Mr.  Jones),  for  whom  they  express¬ 
ed  the  greatest  esteem.  In  fact,  they  would  not  let  me  go  un¬ 
til  I  had  promised  to  use  all  my  influence  with  him.  This  pro¬ 
mise  obtained,  I  was  allowed  to  retire  as  soon  as  I  thought 
proper.  On  returning  to  the  town  I  communicated  the  invi¬ 
tation  to  the  adjutant,  and  engaged  him  to  go  up  with  me  the 
next  morning  to  breakfast.  .No  suspicion  was  entertained  by 
either  of  us  of  any  sinister  design,  and  in  the  morning,  whilst 
I  was  visiting  the  town  hospitals,  the  adjutant  made  free  with 
my  horse  to  go  to  the  appointed  rendezvous,  and  took  a  negro 
servant  with  him  to  bring  him  back  for  me.  I  had  completed 
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niy  morning  visit  before  I  knew  any  thing  of  this,  and  felt  my- 
.  seif  disappointed  at  being  deprived  of  my  horse.  It  was  already 
eight  o’clock,  (the  hour  appointed,)  and  the  horse  did  not  re¬ 
turn  ;  and,  as  I  had  little  time  to  lose,  I  determined  on  break¬ 
fasting  with  the  governor  that  morning.  I  escaped,  however, 
an  adventure  by  this  circumstance  which  might  have  proved 
disagreeable,  and  which  the  adjutant  had  to  encounter.  The 
distance  to  the  house  of  the  planter  with  whom  we  were  to  have 
breakfasted  was  about  two  miles  from  the  town,  and  the  road 
lay  through  a  ravine,  the  sides  of  which  were  richly  ornament¬ 
ed  with  trees ;  and,  among  the  rest,  a  number  of  orange* 
lime,  lemon,  mammy  apple,  and  other  fruit-trees,  growing 
without  culture,  and  forming  a  most  enchanting  scene,  more 
like  the  works  of  art  than  of  nature.  Along  this  delightful  val¬ 
ley  the  adjutant  was  riding  slowly,  accompanied  by  the  negro 
on  foot,  and  had  just  ascended  the  hill  on  which  the  estate  is 
situated,  wrapt  in  deep  reflection,  which  the  scenery  alone  was 
well  calculated  to  inspire,  when  he  was  accosted  suddenly  by  a 
soldier  in  a  French  uniform,  who,  after  challenging  him  re¬ 
peatedly  without  being  noticed,  at  last  fired  at  him,  just  as  he 
perceived  the  ambuscade  laid  for  him.  A  few  yards  before  him 
were  seated  on  the  ground  a  number  of  French  officeis,  with  a 
great  many  of  the  most  respectable  inhabitants  of  the  island, 
who  were  making  a  sumptuous  breakfast  under  the  shade  of  the 
trees,  and  who  constituted  the  friends  we  were  invited  to  meet. 
The  shot  from  the  sentry  pierced  and  knocked  off  the  adjutant’s 
}iat:  in  the  confusion  which  this  surprise  created  he  applied 
spurs  to  the  horse,  and  the  animal  sprung  forward  in  an  instant, 
and  clearing  the  breakfast  apparatus,  to  the  astonishment  of  all 
who  were  engaged  at  it,  he  dashed  into  the  thicket,  and  disap¬ 
peared  in  a  moment. 

In  this  interval,  however,  several  shots  were  fired  at  him  by 
the  sentries ;  and  I  have  since  learned  that  it  was  at  the  solicita¬ 
tion  of  the  ladies  present,  particularly  of  the  lady  of  the  man¬ 
sion  that  no  further  attempt  was  made  to  secure  his  person. 
The  friends  we  were  so  earnestly  solicited  to  meet  were  no 
other  than  a  detachment  of  ISO  men  sent  by  General  Ernouf 
from  Guadaloupe,  and  who  landed  in  the  night  in  the  Bay  of 
St.  Louis,  under  the  command  of  a  colonel.  All  the  principal  in. 
habitants  had  joined  this  party,  and  by  appointment  they  break¬ 
fasted  in  the  open  air  at  the  before-mentioned  estate,  previously 
,o  their  attack  upon  the  town.  I  have  reason  to  believe,  from 
the  subsequent  conduct  of  these  ladies,  that  they  had  no  other 
intention  than  that  of  securing  our  persons  without  exposing  us 
to  danger,  and  at  the  same  time  to  leave  the  garrison  as  des. 
titute  of  officers  as  possible.  The  whole  affair  being  by  tins  ac- 
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cident  discovered,  the  French  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  finish 
their  breakfast  with  all  possible  dispatch,  and  proceed  at  once 
on  the  attack. 

The  officers  of  the  staff  were  all  at  breakfast  with  the  gover¬ 
nor,  when  the  adjutant,  who  bad  by  a  circuitous  route  es¬ 
caped  from  the  enemy ,  arrived  at  full  gallop  at  the  Government- 
house,  withont  his  hat,  and  announced  in  a  few  words  the 
proximity  of  the  French  force.  At  the  same  moment  the  sen¬ 
tries  at  the  door  descried  the  bayonets  of  a  column  of  men  de¬ 
scending  a  hill  at  the  distance  of  about  a  mile.  The  Circe  fri¬ 
gate,  then  lying  in  the  roads,  fired  a  gun,  and  communicated 
the  information  of  another  column  being  seen  in  a  different  di¬ 
rection,  and  about  the  same  distance.  No  time  was  to  be  lost ; 
whatever  measures  were  necessary  must  be  taken  with  the  ut¬ 
most  promptitude.  What  marines  could  be  mustered  capable 
of  duty  -were  instantly  under  arms,  and  eighty  men  were  landed 
as  expeditiously  as  possible  from  the  frigate.  The  governor 
determined  on  defending  himself  in  the  fort,  which  was  nothing 
more  than  a  small  square,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  wooden 
palisades,  and  on  the  fourth,  next  the  sea,  by  a  breast-work. 
This  was  the  only  side  on  which  there  was  no  danger  of  attack  ; 
the  other  three  sides  were  open  to  the  enemy.  The  entrance 
into  this  fort  formed  one  of  the  sides  of  a  neat  small  square, 
overgrown  with  grass  and  planted  with  two  rows  of  trees,  the 
three  other  sides  being  occupied  with  houses.  The  greatest 
length  of  this  square  must  be  short  of  a  hundred  yards. — - 
On  the  eastern  side  of  the  town  was  a  savannah  or  meadow  of 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  over,  towards  which  one  of  the 
French  columns  was  seen  rapidly  advancing.  In  order  to  keep 
these  in  check  for  a  short  time,  till  the  men  could  be  landed 
from  the  frigate,  about  sixteen  marines  were  marched  over  the 
savannah  close  up  to  the  spot  where  the  French  column  of  about 
00  men  were  then  resting  on  their  arms  under  some  tamarind- 
trees,  waiting  the  arrival  of  the  other  columns.  Having  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  reception  of  wounded  men  in  the  fort,  I  accom¬ 
panied  the  governor  and  his  staff  to  the  savannah,  where  I  had 
great  satisfaction  in  witnessing  the  intrepidity  of  the  marines, 
who  advanced  very  close  up  to  the  French  corps  and  discharged 
a  volley  amongst  them,  which  did  great  execution,  although  at 
the  same  time  another  column  of  equal  force  vras  fast  advancing 
to  their  assistance.  The  French  were  not  a  little  disconcerted 
by  the  bold  attack  of  this  handful  of  men,  and  began  immedi¬ 
ately  to  repel  the  assailants.  The  marines  retired  in  open  order 
in  the  manner  of  light  troops,  and  disputed  every  inch  of  the 
ground  with  great  bravery,  having  two  men  killed  and  two  or 
three  wounded. 
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The  seamen  were  by  this  time  landed,  and  every  thing  in  the 
fort  made  ready  for  defence.  Two  six-pounders  were  placed 
in  the  gateway,  and  the  men  were  arranged,  as  well  as  circum¬ 
stances  would  permit,  close  within  the  palisades.  The  marines 
retired  in  excellent  order  into  the  fort,  and  were  quickly  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  French,  whose  numbers  were  rapidly  increasing 
by  the  inhabitants  joining  them  :  the  town  was  perfectly  evacu¬ 
ated,  and  the  houses  shut  up.  The  commandant  of  the  garrison 
(Major  Tiilesley)  on  hearing  the  first  alarm,  mounted  a  horse 
and  galloped  off  into  the  country,  to  assure  himself  of  the 
strength  and  observe  the  movements  of  the  enemy.  It  so  hap¬ 
pened  that  he  took  a  different  road  to  that  by  which  they  had 
come  down,  so  that  he  penetrated  as  far  as  our  hospitals  without 
seeing  them,  and  began  to  consider  the  alarm  as  false,  especi¬ 
ally  as  at  the  first  hospital  nothing  had  been  seen  of  them.  On 
arriving  at  the  second,  however,  he  was  informed  by  the  men 
that  they  had  been  made  prisoners,  and  that  a  sentry  had  been 
placed  over  them,  who  was  afterwards  removed.  As  this  hos¬ 
pital  commanded  a  view  of  the  plain  below,  the  major  could 
now  plainly  discover  their  whole  force  and  all  their  movements. 
The  skirmishing  on  the  savannah  had  already  begun,  and  no 
time  was  to  be  lost,  as  the  enemy  was  now  between  him  and  the 
fort.  After  directing  the  men  in  the  hospitals  to  steal  down  as 
well  as  they  were  able  by  the  sea-side  to  the  fort,  he  took  the 
same  direction  himself  at  full  speed,  and  passing  unperceived 
in  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  gained  the  beach,  and  thus  was  en¬ 
abled  to  pass  unseen  by  them  till  he  came  into  the  little  square 
just  opposite  to  the  gates  of  the  fort,  which  he  entered  at  the 
same  moment  with  diem,  and  on  the  same  side,  but  at  opposite 
corners.  And  here  it  semed  as  if  his  good  fortune  had  forsaken 
him,  for  the  owner  of  the  horse  he  had  taken  happened  to  live 
at  this  very  corner,  and  the  animal  positively  refused  carrying 
him  any  further ;  a  contest  of  some  minutes  here  took  place 
between  them,  in  the  very  teeth  of  the  enemy,  several  of  whom 
fired  at  him  and  slightly  wounded  the  horse.  This  circum¬ 
stance  made  the  animal  set  off  at  full  speed,  and  the  major 
dashed  into  the  fort  just  at  the  moment  the  French  began  the 
attack.  As  they  approached  the  corner  of  the  street  which 
opens  into  the  little  square  and  brought  us  once  more  in  sight 
of  each  other,  their  drums  beat  the  pas  de  charge ,  and  we  sup¬ 
posed  it  was  their  intention  to  attempt  to  carry  the  fort  by  as¬ 
sault.  Immediately  after,  the  commanding  officer  made  his  ap¬ 
pearance,  accompanied  by  a  serjeant  and  drummer,  marching 
in  ordinary  time  at  the  head  of  his  division  as  upon  parade  ; 
and  in  this  order  he  advanced  nearly  into  the  middle  of  the 
.square.  The  troops,  however,  did  not  follow  him,  as  he  seems 
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to  have  supposed,  but  immediately  occupied  the  houses  on  two 
sides  of  the  square. 

The  governor  (Captain  Pigot)  and  most  of  the  officers  were 
standing  at  the  gates  of  the  fort  ;  not~a  shot  had  yet  been  fired, 
and  every  one  was  kept  in  readiness  and  suspense.  The  French 
officer  had  now  advanced  near  enough  to  have  spoken  the  go¬ 
vernor,  if  such  had  been  his  intention  ;  and  such  I  think  it  must 
have  been,  or  his  conduct  otherwise  could  not  be  accounted  for  ; 
for  he  raised  his  sword  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  salute,  and  I 
have  always  been  of  opinion  that  this  was  what  he  meant,  for  we 
were  standing  not  more  than  twenty  yards  from  him.  It  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  they  did  not  expect  resistance  ;  but,  whatever  might  be 
his  intention,  the  French  troops,  who  had  now  occupied  all  the 
windows  ol  the  houses,  took  it  as  a  signal  to  fire,  and  instantly 
they  discharged  a  volley  from  their  whole  force.  Capt.  Pigot 
attempted  to  prevent  the  seamen  fiom  firing  tdl  he  could  as— 
certain  the  intentions  of  this  officer  ;  but  it  was  too  late,  for 
they  had  been  kept  several  minutes  in  breathless  suspense,  and 
the  moment  they  received  the  enemy  s  fire,  the  fatal  trig¬ 
gers  were  pulled  ;  and,  as  this  unfortunate  officer  presented  so 
conspicuous  a  mark,  he  had  a  number  of  pieces  directed  to¬ 
wards  him.  He  staggered  a  few  yaids  and  fell.  The  serjeant, 
at  the  first  alarm,  retreated  to  a  tree,  but  he  did  not  escape  a 
wound  which  afterwards  proved  moital.  The  drummeis  had 
already  retreated  to  the  corner  of  the  square,  and  were  theie 
lulled.  The  combat  now  went  on  with  great  spirit  on  both 
sides,  and  was  kept  up  till  nearly  four  in  the  afternoon.  The 
French  occupied  not  only  the  houses  in  the  immediate  vicinity, 
but  every  other  that  would  afford  them  shelter,  and  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  firing  upon  the  fort.  Between  three  and  four  o’clock, 
a  column  of  men  were  seen  approaching  by  the  road  leading  to 
St.  Louis,  with  a  large  flag,  the  colours  of  which  could  not  be 
distinguished,  but  the  general  appeaiance  of  the  men  was  blue. 
They  were  first  descried  by  the  French,  who  were  expecting  a 
reinforcement  of  sixty  regulars  from  that  quarter,  and  weie 
anxiously  looking  for  them.  We  had  no  expectation  of  a  rein- 
forcementfrom  any  quarter,  and  therefore  did  not  look  after  them; 
but  they  were  seen  from  the  frigate,  who  made  us  a  signal  to 
inform  us  of  their  arrival.  We  could  make  nothing  out  from 
their  appearance,  but  the  probability  was  that  they  were  Fiench. 
Shortly  after  the  appearance  of  two  ships  beating  up  from  the 
northward  was  announced  by  the  frigate :  this  gave  us  hope, 
but  the  movements  of  the  enemy  soon  revealed  the  truth.  T  hey 
had  the  opportunity  of  reconnoitring,  which  we  had  not,  and 
had  made  them  out  to  be  a  body  of  British  sailors,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  which  they  beat  the  retreat.  This  they  effected  so 
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hastily,  as  to  leave  their  killed  and  wounded  upon  the  ground. 
Meanwhile  the  column  of  seamen  moved  on,  marching  four 
deep,  with  a  large  union  jack  fastened  to  a  pole;  the  French 
just  contrived  to  get  out  of  their  way,  and  they  entered  the  town 
about  four  o’clock.  It  appears  that  the  Ulysses  and  a  sloop-of- 
war  had  anchored  that  morning  in  the  bay  of  St.  Louis,  and 
perceiving  two  or  three  very  large  canoes  upon  the  beach,  Capt. 
Maude  suspected  that  a  descent  had  taken  place,  as  the  thing 
had  long  been  talked  of;  and,  hearing  the  firing  from  the  fort, 
he  lost  no  time  in  disembarking  a  hundred  and  twenty  men 
from  the  two  ships,  and  heading  them  himself,  proceeded  to  our 
relief.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that  on  their  march  (which 
was  conducted  in  a  compact  body,  without  either  advanced  or 
rear  guard)  they  passed  a  column  of  French,  the  same  which 
the  enemy  was  so  anxiously  looking  for,  without  seeing  them. 
The  French,  not  much  admiring  the  strange  equipment  of  this 
party,  had  retired  behind  a  mill  on  the  side  of  the  road,  and 
allowed  them  to  pass  unmolested. 

To  say  the  truth,  their  appearance  was  a  little  uncouth  ;  for 
each  man  was  armed  with  a  black  ship’s  musket  and  a  cutlass, 
wdth  two  huge  pistols  stuck  in  his  belt.  Some  had  red  night¬ 
caps,  some  white  hats,  and  not  a  few  were  provided  with  long 
boarding-pikes.  In  addition  to  this,  their  enormous  flag  and 
singular  mode  of  marching,  cast  such  an  air  of  ferocity  and 
singularity  over  the  whole  body,  that  the  French  may  be  thought 
to  have  acted  wisely  in  not  trying  any  experiments  upon 
them* 

The  whole  of  the  troops  from  Guadaloupe  had  been  brought 
over  in  large  canoes,  containing  about  fifty  men  each  :  the  first 
division  that  arrived  had  taken  the  precaution  to  haul  their  ca¬ 
noes  over  the  beach  upon  a  beautiful  lake;  of  which  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  speak  hereafter.  They  were  hereby  concealed 
from  the  observation  of  any  English  ships  of  war  that  might 
come  into  the  bay.  The  last  division,  however,  had  neglected 
that  precaution  ;  as  they  arrived  so  late,  that  it  was  necessary 
for  them  to  march  immediately  to  the  scene  of  action. 

As  the  French  retreated  we  continued  to  annoy  them  as  Iona- 
as  they  were  within  reach  of  our  guns.  We  had  in  the  fort  an 
extremely  long  twenty-four  pounder,  with  which  the  seamen 
continued  firing  at  the  French  as  they  ascended  a  hill  at  the 
distance  of  more  than  a  mile.  They  could  see  by  the  dust  that 
the  shot  fell  very  near  them.  I  was  informed  afterwards,  by 
different  persons  who  accompanied  this  retreat,  that  one  of  the 
shot  killed  a  negro,  who,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  had  hold  of  the  tail  of  one  of  the  French  officers’  horses.  In 
ascending  a  hill,  or  when  moving  slowly,  these  negroes,  instead 
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of  walking  directly  behind,  stiil  keep  hold  of  the  horse’s  tail,  and 
walk  on  one  side.  This  happened  to  be  the  case  with  this  negro 
at  the  time  he  was  struck  by  a  twenty-four  pound  shot;  which, 
however,  did  no  injury  to  the  officer  or  the  horse. 

Another  curious  incident  occurred  in  the  town  during  the 
action.  Although  the  inhabitants  in  general  had  fled,  yet  some 
few  remained  ;  probably  from  excessive  fright,  not  knowing 
well  what  to  do.  Among  these  few  wTere  three  young  ladies  of 
respectability,  who  happened  to  be  at  the  time  alone  in  their 
house,  which  was  close  to  the  beach;  and, having  no  one  to  con¬ 
duct  or  protect  them,  they  remained  during  the  action  with 
an  old  negro-woman,  lying  upon  the  floor  of  their  parlour.  The 
•frigate  kept  up  a  const  ant  fire  upon  that  part  of  the  town  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  French,  and  harassed  them  very  much  in  their 
retreat.  A  shot  during  the  contest  had  passed  through  the 
room  where  these  young  ladies  were  lying,  and  grazed  the  floor, 
passing  out  afterwards  through  the  side  of  the  house.  When 
the  firing  from  the  fort  had  ceased,  the  frigate  still  continued, 
as  before  observed,  to  harass  the  retreat  of  the  French  across 
the  savannah.  The  old  negro-woman  at  length  grew  tired  of 
her  confinement,  and  must  needs  get  up  to  look  out  at  the 
•window  towards  the  sea.  The  firing  of  the  frigate  could  here 
be  seen  to  great  advantage;  for  every  shot  passed  within  a  few 
yards  of  them.  She  called  to  the  young  ladies,  and  entreated 
them  much  to  come  and  see  the  beautiful  effect  of  the  frigate 
firing.  With  a  great  deal  of  entreaty  she  at  length  persuaded 
one  of  them  to  rise  from  the  floor  and  come  to  the  window. 
The  younger  sister  was  just  about  to  follow  her,  when  a  shot 
from  the  frigate  passed  in  at  the  window,  carried  away  the  old 
woman’s  head,  and  the  young  lady,  wffio  was  close  beside  her, 
was  instantly7  covered  with  brains  and  blood.  This  terrified 
them  so  much,  that  they  could  not  muster  up  courage  enough 
to  rise,  till  one  of  the  English  officers,  having  heard  that  they 
were  in  the  house,  went  to  their  relief. 

After  this  fatiguing  day  things  wore  a  different  aspect.  The 
French  had  retired  to  the  heights  “  covered  with  glory,”  and 
we  had  little  in  our  possession  besides  the  town ;  but,  as  we  had 
gained  an  addition  of  force,  we  did  not  apprehend  any  regular 
attack  from  the  enemy.  We  %vere  compelled,  however,  to  keep 
a  very7  sharp  look-out,  to  prevent  surprise.  The  French  com¬ 
mandant,  immediately  on  landing,  had  issued  a  proclamation, 
requiring  all  the  inhabitants  capable  of  bearing  arms,  to  repair 
to  his  head-quarters  immediately,  on  pain  of  death.  He  col¬ 
lected  by  this  means  about  a  thousand  men,  yet  still  did  not 
think  this  a  sufficient  force  to  undertake  another  expedition 
against  us ;  for  which  reason  he  sent  to  Guadalope  to  request 
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artillery  and  more  troops.  In  this  first  attack,  indeed,  he  ma¬ 
nifested  in  a  considerable  degree  that  virtue  so  essential  to  a 
general  which  we  name  prudence  ;  for  in  the  pocket  of  the 
officer  to  whom  he  had  confided  the  command  were  found  in¬ 
structions,  by  which  it  appeared  that  the  commandant  thought 
it  more  suitable  to  his  dignity  to  remain  on  the  heights,  where 
he  could  observe  in  security  what  was  passing  in  the  plain 
below,  so  lie  deputed  the  next  in  command  (a  captain-serjeant, 
who  lost  his  life  as  above  related)  to  go  down,  and  brincr  the 
governor  and  officers  of  the  garrison  close  prisoners  to  his  head¬ 
quarters  ;  if  necessary,  to  kill  the  sentries  at  the  governor’s 
door,  or  any  of  the  officers  who  should  make  resistance  ;  to 
boist  the  French  Bag,  and  establish  a  strong  guard  over  the 
prisoners. 

.  '  The  governor  immediately  sent  a  dispatch  to  the  commander 
in  chief  at  Barbadoes,  requesting  assistance ;  and,  in  the  inter¬ 
val,  we  remained  at  a  respectful  distance  asunder,  looking  at 
one  another.  The  French  contrived  to  obtain  a  small  reinforce*- 
ment  from  Guadaloupe,  with  two  iron  field-pieces.  At  length, 
after  ten  days,  the  Captain  74,  arrived  with  a  reinforcement 
of  four  companies  of  the  9th  West  India  regiment  (a  black 
corps),  under  the  command  of  Lieut. -Colonel  Blackwell;  who 
were  no  sooner  landed,  than  preparations  were  made  to  march 
in  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  A  flag  of  truce  was  sent  up  to  his- 
head-quarters  in  the  afternoon,  with  a  summons,  to  which  a 
very  pompous  answer  was  returned,  importing  a  determination 
to  perish  sword  in  hand  sooner  than  accept  any  terms. 

Orders  were  given  for  the  troops  to  be  in  readiness  to  march 
at  two  in  the  morning,  and  all  the  necessary  arrangements  were 
made.  We  accordingly  moved  forward  about  four,  and  arrived 
at  the  enemy’s  head-quarters  before  daylight ;  but  they  had 
retired  as  soon  as  they  heard  our  drums  and  bugles,  and  taken 
a  position  about  two  miles  further  up,  where  they  resolved  to 
defend  themselves.  It  was  an  estate  situated  on  a  hill,  and  ua, 
turally  a  very  strong  post.  There  they  might  have  made  a 
spirited  stand,  having  so  advantageous  a  position  and  double 
our  numbers.  Our  advanced-guard  arrived  before  this  post 
about  daylight,  and  a  skirmishing  began.  The  French  did  not 
flinch  in  the  feast,  till  our  main  body  coming  up,  two  field-pieces 
were  then  brought  to  bear  upon  them  :  they  retreated  farther 
into  thg  country,  and  attempted  to  make  a  stand  upon  the  next 
height.  This  station,  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour’s  fighting,  was 
carried  by  the  black  troops  with  the  bayonet.  Several  men  were 
lost  on  both  sides  in  this  affair,  and  a  field-piece  taken  from  the 
French,  together  with  a  number  of  prisoners. 

The  troops  halted  at  this  last  place  for  some  time,  and  breaks 
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fasted,  dispatching  only  a  small  party  to  watch  the  enemy,  who 
retreated  in  some  confusion,  leaving  their  only  remaining  field- 
piece  on  the  road.  Indeed,  so  bad  were  the  roads,  that  the 
difficulty  of  carrying  it  forwards  more  than  counterbalanced  the 
advantage  of  it.  The  guns  were  obliged  to  be  drawn  by  oxen, 
and,  so  great  was  the  exertion  of  the  men  who  assisted  in  this 
service,  that  we  lost  two  of  them,  who  dropped  down  dead  at 
the  first  position  we  arrived  at.  It  was  therefore  determined  to 
send  back  the  field-pieces,  as  soon  as  we  discovered  that  the 
French  had  none  to  oppose  to  us.  After  a  few  hours,  we  rol- 
lowed  the  enemy’s  route,  who  had  hitherto  been  directing  his 
course  northward.  He  was  evidently  much  harassed,  as  we 
continued  to  pick  up  stragglers,  who  were  too  exhausted  to 
keep  up  with  the  main  body.  Amongst  these  was  a  deserter, 
who  had  run  away  from  the  garrison  several  weeks  before  the 
invasion,  and  concealed  himself  in  the  country.  As  soon  as  the 
French  landed,  he  had  enlisted  into  their  service;  as  had  also 
another  deserter  from  us.  This  poor  wretch  was  taken  on  the 
march,  with  arms  in  his  hands,  and,  as  soon  as  the  troops  halted, 
was  brought  out  to  be  shot.  The  sentence  was  carried  into  im¬ 
mediate  execution,  no  time  being  allowed  him.  This  man  had 
greatly  aggravated  his  offence,  by  his  insolent  and  oppressive 
treatment  of  the  English  who  were  made  prisoners  in  the  hos¬ 
pital,  over  whom  he  was  occasionally  placed  as  a  sentry.  The 
itnfort unate  man  pleaded  very  hard  for  an  hour  to  collect  him¬ 
self ;  but  circumstances  would  not  allow  of  it,  as,  according  to 
the  military  law,  a  man  taken  under  such  circumstances  must 
suffer  death  on  the  spot,  without  any  formal  trial. 

We  halted  at  length  for  the  night,  at  a  large  estate  about 
twelve  miles  from  Grandbourg  ;  and  at  daylight  again  continued 
our  pursuit.  We  learned  from  the  prisoners,  that  the  redoubtr 
able  commandant,  instead  of  perishing  sword  in  hand,  had  for¬ 
saken  his  companions  in  arms,  and  without  making  known  his 
intention  to  any  but  the  next  in  command,  had  made  his  escape 
to  Guadaloupe  in  a  small  canoe,  without  his  coat,  for  fear  of 
being  picked  up  by  the  English.  He  assigned  as  a  reason  to 
the  officer  next  in  command,  that  he  was  going  to  procure  as¬ 
sistance  from  General  Ernouf,  to  drive  the  English  out  of  the 
island.  We  learned  also  that  the  militia  were  falling  off'  very 
fast  since  the  attack  in  the  morning.  Indeed,  several  of  the 
principal  colonists  had  come  to  our  head-quarters;  and  we  ob¬ 
tained  a  list  of  all  who  had  signed  a  requisition  to  the  governor 
of  Guadaloupe,  and  had  been  the  chief  conspirators  in  this 
affair. 

The  affairs  of  the  French  became  every  hour  more  desperate: 
|hey  changed  the  course  of  their  march,  and  directed  it  to  the 
ivestward  upon  St.  Louis.  We  followed  close  at  their  heels.. 
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and  about  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning  drove  them  from  an 
estate  where  they  made  some  resistance.  A  melancholy  cir¬ 
cumstance  occurred  here.  An  English  merchant,  Mr.  B. ,  who  had 
visited  this  colony  for  commercial  purposes,  and  who  was  well 
known  to  the  officers  of  the  garrison,  had,  some  weeks  before, 
gone  up  into  the  interior.on  account  of  ill  health.  Thisgentlemau 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  who  detained  him  a  prisoner, 
and  had  marched  him  from  post  to  post.  From  this  last  post  they 
were  driven  so  hastily,  that  he  found  means  to  conceal  himself, 
and  to  be  left  behind.  They  retreated  from  the  estate  only  at 
the  moment  that  the  advance  of  the  black  regiment  entered  ita 

Mr.  B - was  concealed  in  the  mill :  it  was  not  supposed  that 

the  French  had  evacuated  it,  and  the  troops  advanced  with  cau¬ 
tion,  expecting  every  instant  to  be  surprised.  At  this  unfortu¬ 
nate  juncture,  Mr.  B.  came  out  from  his  retreat,  and  peeped 
round  the  corner  of  the  mill,  to  look  for  the  English.  On 
seeing  the  well-known  red  jackets,  he  advanced  in  a  transport 
of  joy,  and  was  instantly  shot  by  one  ol  the  black  soldiers,  who 
took  him  for  a  Frenchman.  He  lived  long  enough  to  take  leave 
of  his  old  friends  and  acquaintances,  at  least  the  few  of  them 
that  the  fever  had  left.  Every  Englishman  deeply  deplored  the 
fate  of  this  unfortunate  young  man. 

The  French  were  now  considerably  reduced  in  numbers,  as 
the  inhabitants  were  stealing  away  to  their  homes,  and  no  pros¬ 
pect  of  any  amelioration  in  their  affairs  presented  itself.  They 
were  driven  from  every  post  almost  as  soon  as  they  occupied 
it;  and  at  length,  by  a  dexterous  movement  of  the  English 
troops,  were  completely  surrounded.  It  is  but  justice  to  the: 
French  officers  and  men  to  add,  that  whilst  this  movement  was 
making,  their  resistance  was  noble  and  gallant  ;  but  being  re¬ 
duced  in  numbers,  and  surrounded,  they  ceased  to  fire,  and 
hoisted  the  white  flag.  They  had  previously  sent  an  officer 
with  a  flag-of-truce  to  our  head-quarters,  but  not  knowing 
where  the}”  were,  he  missed  us;  and  the  detachment,  to  the* 
number  of  280  men,  surrendered,  afew  miles  from  the  village  of 
St.  Louis.  The  men  and  officers  were  sent  on-board  the  men- 
of-war  in  that  bay,  and  with  them  as  many  of  the  inhabitants  as 
had  rendered  themselves  conspicuous  in  this  contest.  Their 
estates  were  placed  under  sequestration,  and  themselves  exiled 
for  a  time ;  but,  in  the  course  of  a  year,  every  thing  was 

restored  to  them.  ;  - 

It  was  not  till  some  time  after  this  invasion  that  tranquillity 
was  completely  restored  in  the  garrison.  ffeports  of  another 
invasion  were  in  constant  circulation,  and  readily  believed.  The 
fatigue  and  harassing  which  the  soldiers  and  seamen  had  under¬ 
gone  during  this  short  camp<dglb  proved  much  more  fatal  than 
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the  bullets  or  steel  of  the  enemy,  especially  to  the  seamen  who 
were  landed  from  the  different  ships.  Fortunately,  our  hospi¬ 
tals  being  so  full  of  our  own  men,  we  had  no  room  for  them,  and 
they  were  immediately  removed  to  their  respective  ships.  I 
say  fortunately,  for,  being  taken  off  this  pestiferous  island,  they 
had  a  much  better  chance  of  recovery  than  in  it.  Many,  how¬ 
ever,  who  were  taken  up  to  Barbadoes,  died  there  of  the  fever 
they  had  contracted  in  Marie  Gallante.  Our  own  sick,  it 
may  be  supposed,  did  not  benefit  much  by  the  confusion  ;  in 
fact,  their  numbers  were  greatly  increased  ;  for  all  the  new 
comers  felt  the  effect  of  this  fever  almost  immediately,  and 
the  list  was  considerably  augmented  by  the  addition  of  the 
wounded  men,  both  English  and  French.  One  of  my  fever 
patients,  who  was  at  death’s  door,  was  killed  by  a  shot  from  the 
fort,  as  he  lay  in  his  bed  on  the  23d,  the  first  day  of  the  inva¬ 
sion.  Some  of  the  French  had  entered  the  hospital  for  the  pur-' 
pose  of  firing  from  the  windows  upon  the  fort;  this  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  seamen  in  the  fort,  many  of  whom  were 
ignorant  of  its  being  the  hospital.  The  building  wras  of  wood* 
and  the  shot  had  a  free  passage  through  it.  The  youth  who 
lost  his  life  in  this  way  was  lying  in  his  cradle  with  his  head 
towards  the  fort,  and  the  shot,  after  passing  through  the  head- 
board  of  the  bed,  entered  at  the  top  of  the  skull,  and  was 
lost  in  some  part  of  his  body.  He  would  undoubtedly  have 
died  in  a  few  hours,  had  this  accident  never  happened. 
Besides  the  two  assistant-surgeons  who  accompanied  me  on 
shore,  another  who  was  landed  from  the  Captain  74,  died 
within  three  days  from  his  setting  foot  on  shore.  The  ex¬ 
cessive  fatigues  of  duty  soon  added  myself  to  the  list  of  fever 
patients,  and  obliged  me  to  resign  my  labours,  and  take  to  my 
bed. 

I  shall  not  dwell  on  the  history  of  my  sufferings  during  a 
confinement  of  more  than  six  weeks,  but  observe,  that  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  island  during  that  period,  was  transferred  to 
Captain  Maurice,  and  that  the  fever  had  nearly  disappeared 
fromthesick-list.  As  soon  as  I  recovered  my  strength,  I  used  to 
ride  out  every  day,  for  the  sake  of  health  and  viewing  the  de¬ 
lightful  scenery  of  the  island.  Although  in  many  respects  it  re¬ 
sembles  Barbadoes,  and  possesses  all  its  landscape-beauties,  yet 
it  possesses  a.  great  number  which  are  peculiar  to  itself.  The 
hills,  though  not  very  high,  abound  in  wood  and  rich  foliage 
the  ascent  is  in  general  easy,,  and  on  their  summits  is  mostly 
found  a  verdant  plain  of  some  extent*  The  ravines,  though  in 
a  state  of  nature,  present  all  the  striking  features  W'hich  are 
usually  in  Europe  the  result  of  art :  in  fact,  a  great  part  of  the 
island  recalls  the  idea  of  an  .English  gentleman’s  park ;  and 
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trsere  are  many  spots,  the  features  of  which  are  now  strongly 
imprinted  on  my  memory,  that,  for  symmetry  and  beauty, 
far  surpass  any  thing  which  Kew  or  Kensington  Gardens  can 
boast.  The  ravines,  in  general,  rise  by  a  gradual  and  easy  as¬ 
cent  ;  yet  there  are  some  which  would  vie  with  any  Alpine 
country  in  their  abrupt  and  rugged  sides.  These  ravines  abound 
with  fruit-trees,  which  grow,  without  culture,  in  abundance; 
particularly  the  lemon,  a  species  of  Seville  orange,  the  mammy 
apple,  custard-apple,  sour-sop,  sappodillo,  and  the  goava ;  of 
which  last  there  is  a  superior  species  peculiar  to  this  island. 

Most  of  the  ravines,  after  entering  them  from  the  bottom,  are 
found  to  branch  off  in  various  directions,  which  branches  are 
generally  separated  by  bold  promontories  of  considerable  height, 
covered  with  wood  to  their  summits.  Their  bottoms  are  covered 
with  a  verdant  carpet,  which  may  vie  with  any  park  in  Britain, 
and  form  the  most  delightful  rides  imaginable.  At  one  time,  a 
fine  wide  lawn,  with  gently  sloping  sides,  covered  with  lofty 
trees,  winds  round  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  opening  continually 
some  variegated  view,  with  now  and  then  the  mouth  of  some 
other  ravine  unexpectedly  presenting  itself,  with  fresh  features 
that  tempt  the  traveller  out  of  his  road  for  the  pleasure  of  ex¬ 
ploring  it.  Then  the  amphitheatre  begins  tp  contract  by  de¬ 
grees,  till  at  length  two  horses  abreast  can  no  longer  gain  admit¬ 
tance.  The  foliage  closes  over  your  head;  the  ripe  goava  now 
and  then  leaves  the  mark  of  its  exuberant  pulp  upon  your 
clothes,  or  even  face  ;  the  road  then  becomes  steeper,  till  at 
length  you  emerge  unexpectedly  into  daylight,  and  feel  again 
the  refreshing  influence  of  the  trade-wind.  Here  a  fine  verdant 
plain  stretches  before  you,  and  at  your  feet  appears  the  sea, 
and  the  flat  land,  which  extends  in 'unequal  distances  from  the 
beach.  The  entrance  into  these  ravines  from  above  is  often  so 
concealed  as  to  be  very  difficult  to  find,  without  a  guide;  and 
even  when  entered  from  below,  at  their  mouths,  a  stranger  is  very 
apt  to  lose  himself  amongst  the  ramifications  here  described. 

.Tow aids  the  noith  end  of  the  island  the  prospect  becomes 
more  and  more  diversified  ;  the  hills  and  ravines  are  of  a  much 
bolder  character,  the  woods  thicker,  with  a  greater  number  of 
timber-trees.  The  form  of  the  hills,  too,  is  more  fantastic  ;  and 
very  extensive  tracts  are  found  here,  untouched  by  the  hand  of 
man,  and  in  all  the  rude  majesty  of  nature.  Here  is  still  a 
small  remnant  of  the  aboriginal  natives,  the  Caribees;  there 
are  many  families  to  be  met  with  here  said  to  be  Caribs,  but  I 
have  always  suspected  them  to  have  been  mixed  with  African 
or  French  blood.  I  saw,  however,  during  the  campaign,  a  man 
and  a  woman  whom  curiosity  had  attracted  to  one  of  the  most 
northern  of  the  French  posts,  whom  1  considered  to  be  genuine 
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Caribs.  They  were  of  a  dark  copper  colour,  with  long  black 
hair,  flat  faces,  and  a  countenance  more  hideous  than  that  of  an 
African  negro.  They  were  filthy  in  their  persons,  and  quite 
naked,  excepting  a  very  slight  covering  round  the  waist* 
These  persons  did  not  understand  the  common  Negro-French, 
except  a  very  few  words,  nor  could  I  find  any  negro  that  could 
converse  with  them.  I  could  obtain  but  littie  information  re¬ 
specting  these  Caribee  people,  only  that  there  were  some 
families  of  them  residing  on  the  highest  hills  in  the  uncultivated 
parts  of  the  northern  district,  but  that  their  numbers  must  be 
very  few.  They  have  however  formerly  been  much  more 
numerous,  as  the  Caribean  features  are  to  be  seen  in  great 
abundance  amongst  the  people  of  colour,  which  give  them  an 
appearance  totally  different  from  that  to  be  met  with  from  any 
admixture  with  European  blood.  There  is  beside,  a  race  to  be 
found  here  which  I  have  never  seen ,  elsewhere,  originating 
in  the  combination,  direct  or  indirect,  of  Caribean,  African, 
and  French  blood.  These  are  much  handsomer  than  any  thing 
produced  by  European  and  African  blood  only,  and  much  fairer 
in  complexion  than  they  can  ever  be,  though  nearer  by  two 
removes  to  the  European.  I  do  not  remember  seeing  any 
instance  where  the  communication  with  a  white  parent  was 
direct,  although  I  have  suspected  such  an  origin  in  some 
white  families  here  ;  and,  on  suggesting  these  suspicions  to  a 
very  intelligent  friend,  and  pointing  out  the  physical  appear¬ 
ances,  he  gave  such  an  account  of  their  progenitors,  as  ren¬ 
dered  the  thing  more  than  probable.  I  can  say  with  truth 
for  these  families,  that  they  were  (especially  the  females) 
among  the  handsomest  persons  I  have  ever  seen,  either  in  the 
temperate  or  torrid  zone. 

I  have  been  led  into  this  digression  by  the  common  opi¬ 
nion  prevailing  in  Europe,  that  the  Caribee  race  is  extinct. 
It  is  indeed  reduced  to  a  few  families  in  only  a  few  of  the 
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islands  that  bear  their  name  :  the  greatest  number  are  to  be 
found  in  St.  Lucia  and  St.  Vincent’s;  there  are  also  some  in 
the  mountains  of  Dominique. 

But,  to  return  to  my  description  of  this  island.  In  the  north¬ 
ern  district,  I  must  not  overlook  a  lake,  or  as  it  is  called  here^ 
lagoon,  which  appears  to  be  formed  from  a  number  of  ravines, 
emptying  themselves  into  one  valley,  which,  meandering  over 
a  space  of  eight  or  ten  miles,  approaches  within  twenty  or  thirty 
yards  of  the  sea  near  the  bay  of  St.  Louis;  its  communication 
with  it,  however,  is  cut  off  by  a  bed  of  sand  thrown  up  by  the 
sea,  and  which  it  has  been  customary  for  the  inhabitants  occa¬ 
sionally  to  cut  open,  in  order  to  allow  a  free  exit  for  the  waters* 
A  more  beautiful  sheet  of  water  was  never  seen  than  this., 
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winding  round  the  basis  of  the  hills,  asJieheld  from  their  summits  At 
one  time  it  expands  into  a  broad  beautiful  mirror,  reflecting  ’from 
its  bosom  the  thick  foliage  of  the  circumjacent  woods,  with  here  and 
there  the  mansion  of  a  planter,  or  a  bold  projecting  promontory  of 
rock;  at  another,  the  approaching  shores  conceal  its  waters  from  the 
eye  by  the  apparent  contact  of  their  foliage;  and,  in  many  places,  es¬ 
pecially  between  some  of  the  many  islets  that  decorate  the  surface  the 
boats  and  canoes  are  lost  under  the  shade  of  the  trees  on  each  side/  In 
a  variety  of  places  there  is  not  room  for  the  oars  ;  and  so  a  com¬ 
plete  canopy  is  formed  overhead  for  some  distance.  This  fagooa 
abounds  with  fish,  and  particularly  with  fine  prawns.  ° 

.  To'vards  the  eastern  side  of  the  island,  the  hills  are  still  more  tower¬ 
ing  and  rugged,  but  less  woody.  There  are  several  extraordinary  caverns 
m  this  quarter;  one  in  particular,  which  would  contain  many  thousand 
persons;  its  inmost  recesses  have  never  been  duly  explored.  Indeed 
throughout,  this  island  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  the  world  to 
the  lover  of  nature  in  her  primitive  beauties,  although  the  whole  seems 
as  if  laid  out  by  the  hand  of  science.  It  is  unhealthy  even  to  the  na¬ 
tives  who  suffer  most  from  intermitting  fevers.  I  have  met  with  quar¬ 
tans  here  of  ten  and  fourteen  years  standing.  The  treatment  of  them 
is  certainly  preposterous.  Intermittents  were  very  frequent  in  the 
garrison,  but  I  never  met  with  one  instance  that  did  not  yield  to  the 
treatment  adopted  by  English  physicians;  and  the  most  obstinate 
rarely  exceeded  a  month. 

This  island  is  happily  situated  with  respect  to  others  in  its  vicinity 
which  adds  to  the  interest  of  the  prospect.  On  the  west  is  Guadal 
loupe,  with  its  cloud-capped  eminences.  Nearly  opposite  the  town  of 
Grand bourg  appears  the  volcano  called  by  the  French  Sou/J'rier. 
This  is  the  highest  point  ot  Guadaloupe;  from  its  summit  smoke  is 
continually  issuing,  and  in  the  night,  especially  in  the  hurricane 
season,  a  luminous  vapour  is  seen  to  rise,  like  that  from  the  iron 
works  in  some  parts  of  England.  Another  phenomenon  worthy  of 
observation  is  to  be  seen  here  in  the  rainy  season  from  the  same  moun¬ 
tain,  viz.  a  number  of  considerable  cascades,  which,  wheu  viewed 
thiough  a  tefescope  at  sun  rise,  and  for  two  hours  after  present 
tl?e  most  beautiful  appearance  that  can  be  conceived.  The  water 
rushes  down  in  continued  cataracts  from  the  summit,  increasing 
considerably  in  the  descent;  this  the  horizontal  rays  of  the  rising 
s.un  render  brilliant  beyond  the  powers  of  description,  even  at  the 
distance  of  forty  miles. 

On  the  southernside  are  seen  the  still  loftier  mountains  of  Domi- 
Bique,  with  their  heads  buried  often  in  the  clouds,  except  in  fine 
weather,  when  their  tops  may  be  discerned  above  the  region  of 
vapours,  and  covered  with  verdure.  Sometimes,  but  seldom,  they  may 
be  seen  wholly  unobscured  to  their  summits.  These  are  the  highest 
mountains  in  the  Antilles.  They  are  reported  to  furnish  shelter  to 
a  few  Caribs  and  Maroon  negroes. 

Between  Dominique  and  Guadaloupe  are  seen  the  cluster  of  islands 
called  the  Saints;  but  the  tops  of  the  mountains  only  are  visible. 
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&  clear  day,  from  the  higher  grounds,  the  beautiful  island  of  Mar* 
tinique  may  be  distinguished.  To  the  north-east,  at  a  distance,  the 
small  island  of  Desceada,  a  mountain  with  a  table  land  on  its  summit, 
forms  another  feature  in  the  survey,  so  that,  taking  the  island  of  Marie 
Gallante  all  together,  with  its  internal  and  external  prospects,  there 
are  few  places  perhaps  on  the  globe  that  can  vie  with  it. 

With  respect  to  manners  and  morals,  the  vices  I  complained  of  at 
Barbadoes,  particularly  with  regard  to  females  of  colour,  are  here 
much  the  same.  The  demeanor  of  the  colonists,  especially  of  the  fe¬ 
males,  is  more  refined  and  polished;  and,  in  the  exercise  of  hospu 
tality,  they  yield  to  none.  There  is  in  fact  much  less  difference  in  the 
manners  of  the  colonists  and  those  of  the  mother-country  in  the 
French  islands,  than  in  ours.  In  this  colony  of  Marie  Gallante  there 
are  comparatively  very  few  Creoles,  that  is,  persons  born  and  brought 
up  entirely  in  the  colonies.  The  greatest  proportion  of  the  white  peo¬ 
ple  here  are  natives  of  France,  and  not  a  few  have  fled  from  the  dis¬ 
orders  of  the  Revolution.  Some  of  the  turbulent  spirits  who,  on  the 
downfal  of  Robespierre  and  the  cessation  of  the  reign  of  terror,  dared 
no  longer  to  shew  their  faces  among  their  fellow-citizens,  found  tbeir 
way  to  this  retired  colony,  and,  in  this  obscurity,  are  not  without  the 
power  of  fomenting  disturbances  and  creating  factions.  To  these  the 
colony  was  indebted  for  the  distress  brought  upon  it  by  the  late  in¬ 
vasion. 

On  the  whole,  I  should  prefer  the  state  of  society  and  manners  here 
to  that  of  Barbadoes.  Their  convivial  parties  are  generally  such,  so 
far  as  eating  and  drinking  are  concerned,  as  no  epicure  would  turn  up 
his  nose  at.  In  their  cookery,  and  the  great  variety  of  their  dishes, 
they  far  excel  the  English  colonists.  The  monotony  of  an  English  din¬ 
ner  in  the  W  est  Indies  is  enough  to  create  disgust  in  persons  of  deli¬ 
cate  stomach,  sat  the  objects  which  compose  it.  I  have  dined  at  Bar¬ 
badoes  at  ten  parties  in  succession,  where  there  was  scarcely  a  single 
article  at  any  one  of  them  which  was  not  at  all  the  rest.  A  roasted 
turkey  at  the  head  of  the  table,  a  ham  in  the  centre,  a  piece  of  roast  kid 
at  the  bottom,  are  the  standing  dishes  at  every  dinner  at  Barbadoes;  the 
interstices  being  filled  up  with  roast  fowls,  boiled  potatoes,  plantains, 
and  yams.  i  had  taken  such  a  dislike  to  turkies  and  fowls,  that  I 
could  not  for  several  years  eat  them  again  with  any  relish.  In  this 
island,  however,  what  they  may  want  in  materials  they  make  up  in  va¬ 
riety,  to  which  there  seems  to  be  no  end  ;  and  in  their  vegetable  pre¬ 
parations  especially,  they  have  taken  advantage  of  the  native  produc¬ 
tions  of  the  island,  and  have  formed  many  a  delicious  dish  of  which  the 
English  colonists  have  no  idea,  though  they  have  the  same  articles 
growing  amongst  them,  or  might  have  them.  Among  the  most  delicious 
of  these  vegetable  luxuries,  and  which  constitutes  a  great  part  of  the 
diet  of  the  lower  classes  and  coloured  people,  is  a  dish  called  calalou9 
which  consists  principally  of  a  plant  called  by  that  name  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  islands,  but  by  the  French  chaaux  Caraibe  (Caribbean  cabbage.] 
This,  with  other  mucilaginous  herbs,  is  boiled  with  salt  pork  or  ham. 
Frequently  the  coloured  people  boil  these  yegetables  with  salt  fish,  antf 
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winding  round  the  basis  of  the  hills,  as  beheld  from  their  sum¬ 
mits.  At  one  time  it  expands  into  a  broad  beautiful  mirror* 
reflecting  from  its  bosom  the  thick  foliage  of  the  circumjacent 
woods,  with  here  and  there  the  mansion  of  a  planter,  or  a  bold 
projecting  promontory  of  rock ;  at  another,  the  approaching 
shores  conceal  its  waters  from  the  eye  by  the  apparent  contact 
of  their  foliage ;  and  in  many  places,  especially  between  some 
of  the  many  islets  that  decorate  the  surface,  the  boats  and  canoes 
are  lost  under  the  shade  of  the  trees  on  each  side.  In  a  variety 
of  places  there  is  not  room  for  the  oars ;  and  so  a  complete 
canopy  is  formed  overhead  for  some  distance.  This  lagoon 
abounds  with  tish,  and  particularly  with  fine  prawns. 

Towards  the  eastern  side  of  the  island,  the  hills  are  still  more 
towering  and  rugged,  but  less  woody.  There  are  several  ex¬ 
traordinary  caverns  in  this  quarter:  one  in  particular,  which 
would  contain  many  thousand  persons;  its  inmost  recesses  have 
never  been  duly  explored.  Indeed  throughout,  this  island  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  in  the  world  to  the  lover  of  nature 
in  her  primitive  beauties,  although  the  whole  seems  as  if  laid 
out  by  the  hand  of  science.  It  is  unhealthy  even  to  the  natives, 
who  suffer  most  from  intermitting  fevers.  I  have  met  with 
quartans  here  of  ten  and  fourteen  years*  standing.  The  treat¬ 
ment  of  them  is  certainly  preposterous.  Intermittents  were 
very  frequent  in  the  garrison  ;  but  I  never  met  with  one  in¬ 
stance  that  did  not  yield  to  the  treatment  adopted  by  English 
physicians,  and  the  most  obstinate  rarely  exceeded  a  month. 

This  island  is  happily  situated  with  respect  to  others  in  its 
vicinity,  which  adds  to  the  interest  of  the  prospect.  On  the  west 
is  Guadaloupe,  with  its  cloud-capped  eminences.  Nearly  op¬ 
posite  the  town  of  Grandbourg  appears  the  volcano  called  by 
the  French  Souffrier.  This  is  the  highest  point  of  Guadaloupe: 
from  its  summit  smoke  is  continually  issuing  ;  and  in  the  night, 
especially  in  the  hurricane  season,  a  luminous  vapour  is  seen  to 
rise,  like  that  from  the  iron  and  coal  works  in  some  parts  of 
England.  Another  phenomenon  worthy  of  observation  is  to  be 
seen  here  in  the  rainy  season  from  the  same  mountain,  viz.  a 
number  of  considerable  cascades,  which,  when  viewed  through 
a  telescope  at  sun-rise,  and  for  two  hours  after,  present  the 
most  beautiful  appearance  that  can  be  conceived.  The  water 
rushes  down  in  continued  cataracts  from  the  summit,  increasing 
considerably  in  the  descent:  this  the  horizontal  rays  of  the  rising 
sun  render  brilliant  beyond  the  powers  of  description,  even  at 
the  distance  of  forty  miles. 

On  the  southern  side  are  seen  the  still  loftier  mountains  of 
Dominique,  with  their  heads  buried  often  in  the  clouds,  except 
in  fine  weather,  when  their  tops  may  be  discerned  above  tne 
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reo'ion  of  the  vapours,  and  covered  with  verdure.  Sometimes, 
but  seldom,  they  may  be  seen  wholly  unobscured  to  their  sum¬ 
mits.  These  are  the  highest  mountains  in  the  Antilles.  They  are 
reported  to  furnish  shelter  to  a  few  Carihs  and  Maroon  negioes. 

Between  Dominique  and  Guadaloupe  are  seen  the  cluster  of 
islands  called  the  Saints  ;  but  the  tops  of  the  mountains  only  are 
visible.  On  a  clear  day,  from  the  higher  grounds,  the  beautiful 
island  of  Martinique  may  be  distinguished.  To  the  north-east, 
at  a  distance,  the  small  island  of  Deseada,  a  mountain  with 
a  table-land  on  its  summit,  forms  another  feature  in  the  survey; 
so  that,  taking  the  island  of  Marie  Gallante  all  together,  with  its 
internal  and  external  prospects,  there  are  few  places  perhaps  on 

the  globe  that  can  vie  with  it.  . 

With  respect  to  manners  and  morals,  the  vices  I  complained 
of  at  Barbadoes,  particularly  with  regard  to  females  of  colour, 
are  here  much  the  same.  rI  he  demeanor  of  the  colonists,  espe¬ 
cially  of  the  females,  is  more  refined  and  polished  ;  and,  in  tne 
exercise  of  hospitality,  they  yield  to  none.  There  is,  in  fact, 
much  less  difference  in  the  manners  of  the  colonists  and  those  of 
the  mother-country  in  the  French  islands,  than  in  ouis.  In  this 
colony  of  Marie  Gallante  there  are  comparatively  very  few 
Creoles,  that  is,  persons  born  and  brought  up  entirely  in  the 
colonies.  The  greatest  proportion  of  the  white  people  here  are 
natives  of  France,  and  not  a  few  have  fled  from  the  disoideis  of 
the  Revolution.  Some  of  the  turbulent  spirits,  who,  on  the 
downfal  of  Robespierre  and  the  cessation  of  the  reign  of  terror, 
dared  no  longer  to  shew  their  faces  among  their  fellow-citizens, 
found  their  way  to  this  retired  colony  ;  and,  in  this  obscurity, 
are  not  without  the  power  of  fomenting  disturbances  and  creat¬ 
ing  factions.  To  these  the  colony  was  indebted  for  the  distress 
brought  upon  it  by  the  late  invasion. 

On  the  whole,  I  should  prefer  the  state  of  society  and  manners 
here  to  that  of  Barbadoes.  Their  convivial  parties  are  gene¬ 
rally  such,  so  far  as  eating  and  drinking  are  concerned,  as  no 
epicure  would  turn  up  his  nose  at.  In  their  cookeiy,  and  the 
great  variety  of  their  dishes,  they  far  excel  the  English  colonists. 
The  monotony  of  an  English  dinner  in  the  West  Indies,  is 
enough  to  create  disgust  in  persons  of  delicate  stomach,  at  the 
objects  which  compose  it.  I  have  dined  at  Barbadoes  at  ten 
parties  in  succession,  where  there  was  scarcely  a  single  article 
at  any  one  of  them  which  was  not  at  all  the  rest.  A  roasted  tur¬ 
key  at  the  head  of  the  table,  a  ham  in  the  centre,  a  piece  of  roast 
kid  at  the  bottom,  are  the  standing  dishes  at  every  dinner  at 
Barbadoes  ;  the  interstices  being  filled  up  with  roast  fowls, 
boiled  potatoes,  plantains,  and  yams.  1  had  taken  such  a  dislike 
to  turkeys  and  fowls,  that  I  could  not  for  several  years  eat  them 


again  with  any  relish.  In  this  island,  however,  what  they  may 
want  in  materials  they  make  up  in  variety,  to  which  there  seems 
to  be  no  end ;  and,  in  their  vegetable  preparations  especially, 
they  have  taken  advantage  of  the  native  productions  of  the 
island,  and  have  formed  many  a  delicious  dish  of  which  the 
English  colonists  have  no  idea,  though  they  have  the  same  arti¬ 
cles  growing  amongst  them,  or  might  have  them.  Among  the 
most  delicious  of  these  vegetable  luxuries,  and  which  constitutes 
a  great  part  of  the  diet  of  the  lower  classes  and  coloured  people, 
is  a  dish  called  calalou ,  which  consists  principally  of  a  plant 
called  by  that  name  in  the  English  islands,  hut  by  the  French 
ckaoux  Caraibe  (Caribbean  cabbage).  This,  with  other  muci¬ 
laginous  herbs,  is  boiled  with  salt  pork  or  ham.  Frequently  the 
coloured  people  boil  these  vegetables  with  salt  fish,  and  some¬ 
times  with  crabs.  They  have  besides  a  great  number  of  vege¬ 
tables  totally  unknown  in  Europe. 

The  wine  drunk  here  is  principally  claret ;  before  the  arrival 
of  the  English,  Madeira  was  scarcely  known  in  this  island.  The 
commumcation  with  France  and  the  French  colonies  being  cut 
off,  has  rendered  French  wines  extremely  scarce,  which,  on  our 
arrival,  were  both  plentiful  and  cheap.  The  natives  observe  the 
same  custom  here  as  in  France,  of  not  sitting  at  table  after  din¬ 
ner  to  take  wine  :  the  cloth  and  the  desert  (which  is  here  splen¬ 
did)  remain  on  the  table  till  the  company  quit.  A  bottle  is 
generally  put  before  each  guest  of  such  wine  as  he  prefers,  but 
it  is  deemed  no  breach  of  politeness  for  a  person  to  alter  his 
mind,  and  take  a  different  kind.  Wine  is  likewise  taken  at 
breakfast ;  the  dejeuner  d  la  jeurcheiie  is  given  here  as  substan¬ 
tially  as  in  France,  The  ladies  shew  no  squeamishness  at  this 
meal,  but  take  their  leg  of  a  duck  or  wing  of  a  fowl,  and  wash 
it  down  with  a  large  tumbler  of  claret  without  ceremony.  In  the 
evening,  all  the  male  inhabitants  of  every  colony,  of  whatever 
nation,  smoke  their  segar,  generally  in  the  open  air;  but  the 
French  Creojes  make  the  segar  the  companion  of  their  morning, 
noon,  and  evening  enjoyments,  and  will  often  smoke  them  in 
their  bed-rooms. 

I  shall  now  say  a  little  on  the  condition  of  the  slaves  and  free 
coloured  people,  wishing  to  exhibit  a  comparative  view  of  their 
treatment  under  English  and  French  masters.  The  people  of 
colour  may  be  divided  into  three  classes, — field  slaves,  house 
slaves,  and  free  people  of  colour.  Of  the  field  slaves  there  are 
none  but  negroes  ;  a  master  cannot  send  a  mulatto  into  the  field. 
The  condition  of  these  is  consequently  the  worst,  yet  not  so  very 
had  as  has  been  represented.  To  one  who  has  enjoyed  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  freedom  and  civilization,  there  is  indeed  something 
horrible  in  the  idea  of  being  driven  out  in  the  morning  just  like 
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horses  with  a  Ibngwhip,  which  is  applied  with  more  or  less  se¬ 
verity^  according  to  the  humanity  or  the  want  of  it  in  the  driver. 
The  corporal  pain  arising  from  the  application  of  the  whip  we 
may  suppose  to  be  nearly  equal  in  all ;  but  the  feelings  of  the 
mind  in  a  person  brought  up  as  above,  would  far  exceed  the 
pain,  arid  the  degradation  would  be  the  most  galling  part  of  the 
punishment.  These  feelings,  however,  do  not  exist  in  the  per¬ 
sons  we  are  treating  of.  I  do  not  mean  that  they  are  incapable 
of  having  such  feelings  under  proper  education,  but  that  educa¬ 
tion  they  have  never  had,  and  their  minds  can  only  form  com¬ 
parisons  of  things  which  they  have  ever  known.  Now  few  of 
them  have  known  any  situation  of  life  so  good  as  what  they  here 
enjoy,  many  of  them  having  been  all  their  lives  in  a  much  worse 
state  of  slavery  in  their  own  country  $  and  the  most  miserable  of 
all  slaves  here,  are  those  who  have  negroes  for  their  masters.  It 
is  not  their  sighing  after  liberty,  that  constitutes  the  hard  condi¬ 
tion  of  these  people.  I  am  well  assured,  that  very  few  in  the 
English  islands  could  be  found,  who  are  not  extremely  ill-treated 
by  their  masters,  that  would  accept  of  liberty  if  offered  to  therm 
J  here  speak  only  of  field  negroes.  I  have  often  conversed  with 
them  on  the  subject  of  freedom,  and  their  uniform  an-Wer  to 
the  question,  e<  Don’t  you  wish  you  were  free  ?”  has  ever  bCen, 
*6  Ah,  massa,  what  poor  neger  do  ?  no  good  massa  give  ee  yam 
(food),  and  give  ee  house,  and  cure  ee  when  he  sick.”  They 
have  no  idea  of  freedom  but  what  they  see  in  the  free  negroes 
in  the  island,  the  only  class  of  persons  in  which  real  poverty  is 
to  be  seen  in  this  country.  The  greatest  evils  they  feel  arise 
from  being  compelled  to  work  against  their  inclination,  and  oc¬ 
casionally  punished  for  attempting  to  evade  their  task. 

With  respect  to  the  severity  exercised  in  the  English  islands, 
it  depends  much  on  the  humanity  of  the  owner,  and  the  com* 
mand  he  has  over  his  passions.  In  many  estates  in  Barbadoes, 
I  have  seen  the  blacks  treated  with  paternal  tenderness  ;  and 
these  masters  find  their  account  in  it,  for  the  slaves  are  grateful 
and  faithful,  and  are  much  easier  to  manage  by  kindness  than  by 
force.  It  is  unfortunate,  both  for  the  negroes  and  their  masters, 
that  any  human  being,  whether  philosopher  or  idiot,  should 
Iiave  started  the  notion  that  the  Africans  are  by  nature  inferior 
in  intellect  to  Europeans,  and  consequently  incapable  of  culti¬ 
vating  those  arts  and  sciences  by  which  we  are  distinguished.  I 
have  already  stated  to  what  an  extent  this  absurd  opinion  prer 
vails  in  Barbadoes, — an  opinion  which  will  one  day  prove  dan¬ 
gerous  to  our  colonies  ;  for,  if  ever  education  should  extend  its 
blessings  to  these  unfortunate  people,  nothing  will  sink  so  deep 
into  tins  mind,  and  rankle  there,  as  the  idea  of  being  considered 
an  inferior  order  of  beings.  Half  the  hardships  these  people 
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endure,  may  be  traced  to  that  source  alone.  The  English  act 
more  from  this  principle  than  any  other  nation:  and,  where  the 
disposition  is  naturally  ferocious,  this  horrible  prepossession  will 
prevent  that  pity  which  would  intercede  in  behalf  of  a  suffering 
fellow-creature.  I  cannot  otherwise  conceive  how  a  young  and 
delicate  female,  possessed  of  many  amiable  and  tender  qualities, 
could  gratify  her  revenge,  by  being  herself  an  eye- witness  of 
the  punishment  of  her  slave,  of  the  same  age  and  sex  as  herself, 
and  with  whom  she  has  been  probably  brought  up  from  her  in¬ 
fancy.  This  is  a  circumstance  which  I  have  frequently  wit¬ 
nessed,  when  the  punishment  has  been  inflicted  by  her  own  order, 
for  some  offence  committed  against  herself. 

To  return  to  the  field  negroes.  The  quantity  of  work  which 
they  have  to  perform,  can  by  no  means  be  deemed  a  hardship: 
I  have  no  doubt  that  two  labouring  men  in  an  English  farm, 
would  do  more  work  than  any  twenty  of  them.  Nor  do 
they-  work  too  many  hours.  They  are  frequently  very 
comfortably  lodged,  have  as  much  food  and  clothing  as 
they  require,  and  are  taken  good  care  of  when  sick.  Thus  far, 
their  condition  is  better  than  that  of  the  poor  in  our  own  coun¬ 
try  ;  and,  in  this  respect,  the  French  and  English  colonies  are 
much  upon  a. par.  But,  in  the  English  islands,  their  education 
is  neglected  :  the  natives  do  not  even  take  the  pains  to  instruct 
them  in  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion,  or  take  any 
care  to  have  their  children  baptized.  Indeed,  in  general,  they  set 
their  laces  against  all  the  attempts  to  instruct  them  which  have 
been  made  by  the  Methodists  and  Moravians,  particularly  in 
the  island  of  Barbadoes.  In  the  French  islands,  the  case  is  very 
different.  Ttie  slaves  are  very  carefully  instructed  in  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  religion;  and  I  have  been  much  gratified  by  observing 
their  serious  and  decent  behaviour  at  church.  There,  at  least, 
they  seem  to  feel  themselves  men,  the  offspring  of  one  common 
Father,  and  entitled  to  the  same  blessings  as  their  masters.  They 
have  a  constant  custom  here,  which  no  Christian  can  look  upon 
with  indifference.  Every  night,  when  the  negroes  have  finished 
their  task,  they  return  home  together,  each  with  a  bundle  of 
gfass  or  guinea-corn  on  his  head,  for  the  supply  of  their  cattle ; 
they  then  proceed  to  some  open  space  on  the  estate,  where, 
forming  a  large  circle,  each  one  throws  down  his  load,  and  sits 
down  upon  it.  Then  the  best  instructed  negro  on  the  estate 
(and  they  never  want  persons  capable  of  the  office),  stands  up 
in  the  middle,  as  their  officiating  minister;  when,  in  a  double 
choir,  they  begin  to  sing  their  evening-hymu,  the  man  in  the 
centre,  wdth  one  or  two  others,  beginning  the  first  stanza,  which 
is  repeated  in  chorus  by  all  the  rest,  male  and  female  :  thus  it  is 
continued  to  the  end  of  the  hymn.  The  effect  is  very  sweet  on 
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a  still  night,  the  echo  of  the  strain  reverberating  from  the 
neighbouring  ravines.  .After  the  hymn,  two  or  three  shoit 
sentences,  with  responses,  are  recited;  and  the  man  in  the  cen¬ 
tre  concludes  the  devotion  by  a  short  prayer,  the  rest  all  kneel¬ 
ing.  The  same  kind  of  religious  exercise  takes  place  in  the 
morning  before  they  go  to  work. 

The  circumstance  oi  being  Christians,  and  instructed  in  the 
sublime  principles  of  that  religion,  conduces  much  to  the  com¬ 
fort  of  these  people.  It  teaches  them  that  they  are  men,  and 
equally  under  the  protection  of  the  common  Father  or  mankind 
with  their  masters.  It  imparts  to  them  a  hope  of  a  blessed  im¬ 
mortality  ;  and,  it  they  suffer  oppression  here,  they  have  tne 
assurance  ot  being  heard  at  last  before  an  equitable  tiibunal, 
where  every  man  will  be  rewarded  according  to  his  works. 
The  English  planters  allow  their  slaves  to  continue  Pagans  from 
generation  to  generation,  and  even  seem  to  dread  the  inti  educ¬ 
tion  of  moral  and  Christian  instruction.  I  here  are,  no  douot, 
exceptions  to  this  rule  ;  but  it  is,  in  fact,  the  predominant  prin¬ 
ciple.  The  French  slaves,  therefore,  are  in  some  respects 
incomparably  in  a  better  condition  than  the  English,  as  they  are 
regarded  and  treated  like  brethren  and  Christians. 

The  next  class  of  slaves  comprises  artizans,  or  domestic  ser¬ 
vants,  whom  they  call  house  slaves.  1  lie  first  of  tirese  are  such 
as  have  learned  some  trade,  as  carpenters,  coopers,  taylors,  &c. 
They  are  very  valuable  to  their  owners,  not  only  for  the  work, 
they  do  in  ihe  family,  but  for  the  great  profit  which  their  labour 
brings  in,  and  the  hire  which  they  fetch  when  let  out  to  work. 
A  slave  of  this  description  frequently  sells  for  five  hundred 
pounds.  It  often  happens  that  the  stock  of  some  small  estate 
is.  disposed  of  by  auction,  and  every  week  the  Barbadocs  Ga¬ 
zette  teems  with  advertisements  such  as  the  following  : 

“  To  be  sold  by  public  vendue,  at - ,  on—  next,  the 

whole  of  the  live  stock,  late  the  property  of — — ,  consisting  of 
four  mules,  two  asses,  a  cow,  a  washerwoman,  and  an  excellent 
cooper.” 

This  association  of  articles  appears  the  more  strange,  as  the 
slaves  are  universally  the  last  of  the  catalogue.  I  jecollect  one 
instance  in  this  style:  “  Two  mules,  three  goats,  a  sow  with 
eight  pigs,  and  a  fine  healthy  young  woman  with  fourchiidreq.” 
The  slaves,  like  other  articles  at  an  auction,  are  mounted  on  a 
table  for  inspection,  and  their  limbs  and  body  undergo  a  close 
examination  by  the  purchasers,  to  see  that  they  labour  under  no 
disease. 

Tiie  other  class  of  house  slaves  do  the  duties  of  domestic  ser¬ 
vants.;  and,  as  a  number  of  them  are  retained  m  every  respect¬ 
able  house,  they  have  little  to  do,  and  live  well.  They  are  lazy 
enough,  and  their  morals  in  general  are  very  loose.  Ail  English 
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servant-girl  in  London  would  for  the  most  part  do  the  work  of 
Fourteen  female  slaves.  They  are  well  treated,  I  may  sav,  upon 
the  whole,  though  they  often  suffer,  and  that  not  a  little,  from 
the  caprice  of  their  masters  and  mistresses.  From  their  de¬ 
bauched  habits,  the  females  are  continually  producing  an 
offspring  from  white  men,  and  this  causes  the  coloured  race 
(Mulattos,  Mustees,  &c.)  to  increase  in  a  degree  which  may  be 
tho  ught  dangerous  to  the  safety  ol  the  colonies.  These  persons 
are  generally  well  informed,  being  brought  up  from  their  in¬ 
fancy  among  the  whites  ;  and,  as  they  acquire  all  the  habits  and 
vices  of  the  Europeans,  they  look  down  with  contempt  upon 
their  ignorant  and  uncivilized  brethren.  The  young  Mulatto 
and  Mustee  females  frequently  procure  their  freedom  and 
that  of  their  offspring,  as  the  reward  of  their  prostitution  and 
fidelity*  At  Barbad  oes,  however,  this  cannot  be  done  under  a 
very  considerable  sum  of  money.  Three  hundred  pounds  cur¬ 
rency  is  the  lowest  price  at  which  a  young  female  slave  can 
obtain  her  manumission.  Each  of  her  children  must  be  freed 
separately,  at  a  very  exorbitant  price,  whence  it  frequently 
happens  that  the  children  of  a  free  woman  are  her  slaves.  I  was 
greatly  astonished  at  this  circumstance,  having  never  heard  of  it 
till  some  time  after  my  arrival  at  Bar  bad  oes.  I  oneday  received  a 
visit  from  a  very  respectable  looking  woman,  who  waited  upon 
me  at  my  apartments  in  the  hospital,  and,  after  some  preamble, 
laid  open  the  motive  of  her  visit.  I  should  not,  on  my  first 
arrival,  have  taken  her  for  a,  woman  of  colour  ;  but  I  was  now 
sufficiently  accustomed  to  the  features  of  these  people,  to  per¬ 
ceive  that  she  was  a  Mustee.  She  informed  me  that  she  had 
always  lived  very  respectably  as  the  chere  amie  of  an  officer  of 
rank,  who  had  been  long  dead  ;  lie  had  purchased  her,  and  died 
of  the  fever,  leaving  her  a  female  child  ;  that,  before  his  death, 
he  had  made  her  free,  but  that  her  daughter  was  not  included 
in  the  manumission,  and  was  her  slave,  left  to  her  by  will $  that 
she  had  bestowed  some  expense  and  great  pains  on  her  educa¬ 
tion  ;  that  her  daughter  was  virtuous,  had  refused  some  good 
offers  because  she  did  not  feel  a  mutual  passion,  and  that  she 
(the  mother)  could  not  think  of  forcing  her  inclination.  I  was 
at  a  nonplus  to  divine  what  this  story  would  lead  to  ;  but  the 
good  woman  at  length  put  me  out  of  suspense,  by  informing  me 
that  I  had  seen  and  several  times  spoken  to  her  daughter,  and 
she  thought,  as  I  was  not  yet  provided  with  what  is  here  con¬ 
sidered  an  essential  part  of  the  establishment  of  every  unmar¬ 
ried  man,  that  I  ought  not  to  let  slip  the  opportunity  ot  possess¬ 
ing  a.  girl  who  was  greatly  attached  to  me,  and  whose  person 
was  very  superior  to  the  generality  of  women  of  colour.  The 
terms  on  which  she  proposed  to  part  with  her  daughter  were 
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the  following  :  That  I  should  purchase  her  from  her  mother  at 
120/.  currency,  which,  she  said,  was  twenty  pounds  less  than 
what  she  w  ould  fetch,  if  sold  at  public  vendue ;  and  that  I  should 
engage  to  give  her  her  freedom  before  I  quitted  the  colony. 
She  observed  also,  as  a  greater  inducement,  that  there  would 
be  no  need  to  purchase  the  freedom  of  her  children,  as  she  was 
herself  of  the  last  degree  of  colour  that  could  be  enslaved,  and 
that  her  children  would  necessarily  be  free,  and  entitled  to  all 
the  privileges  of  white  people.  Surprised  as  I  wras  at  this  strange 
proposal,  I  was  still  more  so,  on  ascertaining  who  the  girl  was; 
for  I  had  indeed  frequently  spoken  to  her,  and  noticed  her,  but 
never  suspected  her  to  be  a  person  of  colour,  much  less  a  slave, 
for  she  was  of  as  fair  a  complexion  as  any  European,  with  beau¬ 
tiful  brown  long  hair,  and  possessed  all  the  manner  and  accom¬ 
plishments  of  a  young  lady. 

It  is  amongst  th:s  class  that  the  yoke  of  slavery  is  most  se¬ 
verely  felt;  for,  as  I  observed  before,  they  are  more  intelligent 
in  proportion  to  their  intercourse  with  the  w  hites,  and  are,  from 
nature,  tinctured  with  a  great  degree  of  curiosity.  They  are 
wrell  apprised  of  the  situation  of  affairs  in  St.  Domingo,  and  there 
is  some  reason  to  think,  that,  in  the  British  colonies,  these  peo¬ 
ple  will  effect  one  day  a  revolution  which  will  astonish  Europe. 
I  particularize  the  British  colonies,  as  the  slaves  are  no  where, 
perhaps,  so  harshly  treated  as  by  the  English  and  Dutch.  I 
know  not  how  the  French  slaves  were  treated  prior  to  the  Re¬ 
volution  ;  but,  at  the  present  moment,  their  situation  is  unques¬ 
tionably  very  far  superior  to  that  of  the  English.  They  are  not 
degraded  to  an  inferior  order  of  beings,  nor  kept  at  such  a 
mortifying  distance  as  in  the  British  and  Dutch  colonies. 

I  cannot  suppress  here  the  relation  of  a  circumstance  w'hich 
occurred  about  three  years  before  my  arrival  at  Barbadoes.  It 
is  only  of  late  years  that  a  law'  has  been  passed  making  the 
killing  of  a  slave  murder.  This  law'  had  not  been  acted  upon 
in  Barbadoes,  and  the  inhabitants  considered  it  merely  as  hang¬ 
ing  over  their  heads  in  terrorem.  During  the  government  how¬ 
ever  of  Lord  Seymour,  a  rich  planter,  who  had  been  long 
notorious  for  cruelty  to  his  slaves,  was  prosecuted  for  the  mur¬ 
der  of  one  of  them,  under  circumstances  of  the  most  aggravated 
cruelty.  This  man’s  slaves  were  distinguishable  from  all  others, 
by  being  mutilated  in  some  part  or  other  :  many  of  them  had 
lost  one  or  both  ears  ;  some  had  their  noses  slit ;  and  there  w  as 
scarcely  one  that  did  not  bear  the  dreadful  mark  of  having  been 
nailed  to  a  post  or  tree  by  one  or  both  ears.  T.  his  monster  was 
tried  under  the  statute  above  mentioned,  and  being  found 
guilty,  was  condemned  to  be  hanged.  No  person  in  the  island 
had  the  least  idea  that  the  sentence  would  be  carried  into  ex- 
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ecution  ;  it  Speared  to  them  preposterous  to  hang  a  white  man 
for  any  thing,  but  particularly  for  so  slight  a  misdemeanour  as 
Killing-  a  negro.  This,  as  they  imagined,  would  be  to  establish 
a  precedent  of  the  most  dangerous  kind.  Lord  Seymour  con¬ 
sidered  the  matter  in  a  very  different  light,  and,  deaf  to  the 
remonstrances  of  all  the  principal  personages  in  the  island  who 
interested  themselves  in  behalf  of  the  prisoner,  resolved  to  have 
the  sentence  carried  into  execution.  Accordingly,  the  sheriff, 
much  against  his  will,  led  out  the  culprit  to  the  gallows,  where 
he  had  no  doubt  that  a  pardon  would  be  sent  from  his  Excel¬ 
lency.  So  great  was  the  crowd  assembled,  especially  of  people 
of  colour,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  employ  a  strong  body 
of  the  military  ;  and,  after  a  considerable  delay,  the  murderer, 
to  the  great  astonishment  of  the  natives,  was  turned  off;  and 
the  Barbadian  pride  was  shocked  to  the  utmost,  to  see  a  man, 
worth  forty  or  fifty  thousand  pounds,  dangling  by  the  neck, 
merely  for  torturing  a  negro  to  death  !  He  had  scarcely  had  two 
swings,  however,  before  the  rope  broke,  and  loud  peals  of 
acclamation  resounded  through  the  crowd,  who  considered  that 
the  sentence  of  the  law  was  now  carried  into  execution.  The 
sheriff,  who  doubtless  was  the  author  of  the  accident,  repaired  to 
the  Government-house,  to  know  whether  this  punishment  would 
not  suffice;  intimating  that  he  considered  the  intention  of  the 
law  to  be  complied  with,  that  the  scandal  of  hanging  a  white  man 
might  be  avoided.  The  governor  remained  firm  ;  and,  order¬ 
ing  another  detachment  under  arms,  proceeded  himself  to  the 
place  of  execution,  where  he  saw  the  sentence  properly  carried 
into  effect :  which  probably,  but  for  the  presence  of  the  troops, 
would  never  have  been  done. 

As  to  the  free  people  of  colour,  a  great  diversity  prevails 
among  them  :  but  in  Barbadoes,  the  great  bulk  of  them  are  far 
indeed  from  being  in  a  comfortable  condition.  Many  of  these, 
however,  having  learned  some  useful  trade,  and  being  brought 
up  in  habits  of  industry  ,  accumulate  a  comfortable  independ¬ 
ence.  No  property,  however  considerable,  can  ever  raise  a  man 
or  woman  of  colour,  not  even  when  combined  with  education, 
to  the  proper  rank  of  a  human  being,  in  the  estimation  of  an 
English  or  Dutch  Creole.  They  are  always  kept  at  a  respectful 
distance ;  and  it  would  be  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  sacrilege, 
for  a  man  of  colour  to  sit  down  in  the  house  of  a  Barbadian. 

I  was  once  severely  reprehended  by  a  lady  at  Bridgetown, 
for  having  been  seen  walking  in  the  street  with  a  surgeon  of  a 
frigate  who  happened  to  be  a  man  of  colour,  though  brought 
up  in  England,  and  educated  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
This  gentleman  had  come  up  to  the  hospital  one  day  on  duty, 
and  went  to  the  house  of  the  dispenser,  (with  whom  his  business 
lay,)  at  the  hour  of  dinner.  The  dispenser  himself  was  a  native 
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of  the  island,  and  on  that  day  he  had  some  of  his  frien'ds  on  (b 
visit.  As  soon  as  this  surgeon  entered,  the  whole  society  was 
thrown  into  disorder.  Being  a  superior  officer,  the  dispenser 
was  obliged  to  pay  some  attention  to  him,  and  the  least  thing 
he  could  do,  was  to  ask  him  to  sit  down.  This,  however,  he 
well  knew,  would  be  considered  as  an  insult  by  Ids  friends,  who- 
accordingly  all  rose,  highly  indignant  at  this  intrusion  upon 
their  dignity,  at  the  instant  when  the  gentleman  ot  colour  sat 
down  at  one  end  of  the  room.  In  vain  the  dispenser  apologised 
in  a  whisper,  assuring  them  the  stay  of  the  obnoxious  visitor 
would  be  very  short ;  they  ail  withdrew,  and  immediately  or¬ 
dered  their  horses.  Before  leaving  the  hospital,  however,  they 
called  to  pay  their  respects  to  Dr.  M£ Arthur,  the  principal- 
medical  officer  of  the  establishment.  I  was  dining  with  him 
that  day,  and  we  were  taking  our  wine,  when  these  Barbadian 
gentlemen  (four  in  number)  entered  ;  there  were  at  table  seve¬ 
ral  officers  of  rank,  and  they  were  scarcely  seated  amongst  us, 
and  had  been  furnished  with  glasses,  &c.  when  the  surgeon  of 
the  frigate,  whose  brown  skin  had  driven  them  so  precipitately 
from  the  dispenser’s  table,  made  his  appearance.  In  a  trice,  a 
chair,  glass,  congratulations  from  all  hands,  indicated  the  esteem 
entertained  for  him  ;  nor  could  the  Barbadians  now  be  guilty 
of  so  great  a  breach  of  politeness  as  to  quit  the  room  abruptly. 
They  were  therefore  under  the  necessity  of  sitting  down  at  the 
same  table  with  a  man  of  colour,  and  even  of  submitting  to  the 
mortification  of  drinking  wine  with  him.  I  marked  t lie  frowning 
look  of  one,  as  he  raised  the  glass  to  his  mouth,  and  he  seemed 
involuntarily  to  push  his  chair  as  far  as  the  boundaries  of  the 
room  would  allow  ;  it  served,  in  fact,  as  a  signal  for  the  others 
to  withdraw.  This  surgeon  was  a  perfect  stranger  to  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  could  have  no  conception  of  his  being  the  innocent 
cause  of  all  this  rude  behaviour. 

In  the  French  colonies,  the  situation  of  the  free  people  of 
colour  is  little  inferior  to  that  of  the  whites  ;  many  of  them 
possess  estates,  and  live  respected  by  their  white  countrymen* 
One  circumstance,!  think,  contributes  much  to  this.  The  men 
of  property  who  have  lived  with  a  woman  of  colour,  and  bad  by 
her  a  number  of  children,  are  frequently  induced,  from  religi¬ 
ous  considerations,  to  make  some  amends  for  their  former  ex¬ 
cesses,  by  marrying  the  woman  ;  and,  as  the  civil  or  Roman 
law  prevails  here,  this  marriage  renders  all  the  children  legiti¬ 
mate,  so  that  they  can  inherit  the  property  of  their  father.  In 
an  English  colony,  such  a  marriage  would  be  contemplated  with 
a  degree  of  horror.  I  was  once  rallying  a  Barbadian  upon  a 
circumstance  (certainly  of  very  rare  occurrence),  which  at  that 
time  was  much  talked  of  in  the  island ;  namely,  an  intrigue 
detected  between  a  young  lady  and  one  of  her  father’s  slaves* 
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?in  African  negro  lately  imported.  He  gravely  replied,  that  the 
English  women  did  much  worse  things  ;  they  went  so  far  as  to 
marry  men  of  colour.  Legal  marriages  among  people  of  colour 
me  seldom  thought  of  in  the  English  colonies  :  in  the  French 
islands  they  are  much  more  frequent.  An  English  negro  has 
iequently  two  or  three  wives,  a.  circumstance  1  do  not  remem- 
bet  to  have  seen  among  the  French.  I  have  often  heard  the 
young  mulatto  girls  promise  that  they  would  never  live  in  con¬ 
cubinage,  but  marry  some  honest  and  industrious  man  of  their 
own  colour.  I  his  shews  at  least  a  correct  notion  of  right  and 
wiong,  which  springs  from  their  religions  education,  though 
tnen  good  resolutions  are  frequently  broken.  So  great  a 
temptation  do  fine  clothes  and  ornaments  hold  out  to  them,  that 
few  can  withstand  the  propensity  to  finery. 

I  shall  conclude  m37  remarks  on  slavery  by  observing,  that, 
whether  the  slaves  be  well  or  ill  treated,  the  system  is  essentially 
bad.  St.  Domingo  has  set  a  tremendous  example,  and  given  a 
piactical  confutation  of  the  absurd  opinion  that  would  degrade 
the  negroes  from  their  due  rank  in  the  scale  of  creation.  Sloth 
and  pride  are  the  constant  concomitants  of  slavery.  The 
Creole,  in  poverty,  is  often  seen  to  be  industrious  ;  he  cultivates 
jits  own  little  spot  of  ground,  avails  himself  of  the  assistance  of 
his  children,  his  little  cottage  is  a  picture  of  neatness;  and,  by  a 
prudent  economy",  he  lays  b}r  a  little  at  a  time,  till  a  sum  suffi¬ 
cient  for  the  purchase  of  a  slave  is  accumulated.  Tnen,  fare¬ 
well  industry  ;  neither  father  nor  children  will  any  longer  work: 
the  whole  is  left  to  the  slave,  and  the  property  of  the  colonist 
will  quickly  disappear  with  his  habits  of  industi'3r. 

Lut  the  worst  and  most  hideous  feature  of  slavery,  is  its  moral 
turpitude.  f  he  names  of  those  men  who  by  perseverance,  after 
uncommon  struggles,  have  wiped  away  the  reproach  from  our 
country  of  trafficking  in  human  beings,  will  descend  with  honour 
to  posterity.  But,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  while  the  nation  for 
more  than  twenty  years  were  solicitous  in  the  behalf  of  negro 
slaves,  whose  condition  was  very  often  ameliorated  by  slavery,  not 
a  pen  was  drawn,  or  a  speech  made,  in  behalf  of  thousands  of 
Christian  slaves,  who,  born  in  free  and  civilized  countries,  and 
many  of  them  nursed  in  the  lap  of  luxury,  were  languishing 
under  a  horrid  captivity  in  Africa,  subjected  to  the  tyranny  of 
cruel  and  ferocious  Mahometans. 

Before  taking  leave  of  this  island,  where,  (after  the  disturb¬ 
ances  had  subsided,)  1  passed  many  agreeable  months,  I  shall 
notice  two  occurrences,  that  to  an  European  will  appear  objects 
of  interest.  Tile  first  of  these  was  the  shock  of  an  earthquake, 
one  evening  about  eight  o’clock.  I  had  been  that  clay  suffering 
much  from  indigestion,  and  was  obliged  in  the  evening  to  lie 
.down  upon  a  ship’s  cot5  in  a  room  adjoining  the  hospital  where 
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I  always  slept.  I  was  at  the  moment  in  a  profound  sleep,  and 
was  only  awoke  from  it  by  being  thrown  out  of  the  cot,  upon 
which  I  had  thrown  myself  carelessly,  and  by  falling  upon  the 
floor.  I  was  surprised  to  find  myself  in  the  dark,  and  a  moment 
after  saw  the  candle,  nearly  extinguished,  lying  on  the  floor  :  a 
tremendous  noise  was  heard  over  head,  and  every  beam  of  the 
house  seemed  to  be  cracking;  in  attempting  to  get  up,  I  was 
again  thrown  down,  and  the  cot  swung  with  great  violence 
against  me.  I  was  so  completely  surprised  at  being  assailed  in 
this  strange  manner  in  my  sleep,  that  I  was  not  able  to  form  a 
conjecture  about  it,  but  picked  up  my  candle,  and  groped  my 
way  into  the  hospital,  wrhere  I  found  every  thing  in  confusion/ 
All  the  patients  that  were  able  had  runout,  though  not  one  of 
them  ‘understood  the  cause  of  their  terror  ;  the  majority  who 
remained  in  their  beds  were  of  opinion,  that  it  was  a  visit  paid 
them  from  the  devil.  I  had  by  this  time  recovered  my  senses 
sufficiently  to  form  some  idea  of  the  cause  of  the  phenomena. 
Notwithstanding  the  positive  assertion  of  one  of  the  patients 
whose  leg  had  been  amputated  two  days  before,  that  he  had 
seen  Lucifer  standing  by  the  door  of  the  ward,  I  insisted  upon 
the  return  of  the  fugitives,  assuring  them  that  the  danger  was 
over.  I  then  ordered  my  horse,  and  proceeded  to  visit  the  con¬ 
valescent  hospital,  where  I  found  one  of  the  stone  walls  which 
formed  two  ends  of  the  building  split  from  top  to  bottom  :  this 
circumstance  bad  discovered  to  them  the  cause  ol  the  alarm. 
From  this  place  I  proceeded  to  the  Government-house :  here 
the  suddenness  of  the  event,  combined  with  some  ludicrous  acci¬ 
dents,  had  produced  the  same  impression  on  the  minds  of  the 
marines  and  seamen,  (ofwrhom  there  vrere  thirty  or  forty,)  as  in 
the  great  hospital  first  mentioned.  Sailors  are  the  most  super¬ 
stitious  men  in  the  world  ;  they  are  always  looking  for  and  ex¬ 
pecting  supernatural  appearances.  The  house  inhabited  by  the 
governor  was  a  large  antique  mansion,  and  had  the  character  of 
being  haunted  :  the  governor’s  boat’s  crew  slept  in  their  ham¬ 
mocks  in  one  of  the  garrets,  the  floor  of  which  wras  so  rotten  and 
full  of  holes,  that  the  greatest  caution  was  necessary  in  walking 
across  it.  The  heat  of  the  apartment,  so  near  the  roof,  was 
very  considerable,  being  exposed  all  the  day  to  the  sun’s  verti¬ 
cal  rays  ;  the  men  consequently  lay  very  carelessly  in  (or  rather 
on)  their  hammocks  ;  and  one  of  the  heaviest  of  them,  (I  believe 
the  only  one  that  was  a-bed  at  the  time,)  was  thrown  out  upon 
the  old  rotten  floor,  and  consequently  fell  through  into  the  room 
beneath,  upon  a  table  round  which  were  seated  a  number  of  his 
comrades.  The  tremendous  uproar  in  the  air,  the  cracking  of 
the  timbers  over-head  and  all  around,  but  more  especially  the 
sudden  appearance  of  their  messmates,  vociferating  with  a  voice 
of  tlnmder  “  The  devil!  the  devil!”  put  the  whole  party  to. 
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flight,  and  the  confusion  of  all  the  house  was  great  beyond  de¬ 
scription. 

The  other  phenomenon  was  of  a  nature  to  excite  all  that  hor¬ 
ror  in  the  breast  which  the  most  tremendous  calamity  could  give 
rise  to.  One  Sunday  evening  I  had  been  on  a  visit  to  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  was  returning  alone,  riding  slowly  along  the  beach. 
Mot  a  breath  of  air  was  stirring,  the  sun  had  just  sunk  below  the 
horizon,  and  I  was  noticing  the  swell  of  the  sea,  as  well  as  the 
awful  hollow  sound  of  the  billows  breaking  on  the  beach.  While 
ruminating  on  the  scene,  I  was  overtaken  by  an  elderly  gentle¬ 
man,  a  native,  but  a  stranger  to  me:  he  accosted  me  very  po-» 
litely,  and,  on  my  remarking  that  it  was  a  fine  tranquil  evening, 
he  replied,  “■  Would  to  God  it  were  well  over!’’  I  could  not 
but  express  my  astonishment  at  this  ejaculation,  for  I  saw  no 
cause  for  apprehension.  He  then  said,  t£I  have  lived  sixty 
years  in  this  island  and  in  that  opposite  to  us,  (Guadaloupe,) 
and  am  not  easily  to  be  misled  by  these  appearances  :  look  at 
the  tremendous  swell  of  the  sea  without  a  breath  of  wind,  which 
is  every  moment  increasing,  (and  which  shortly  afterwards 
obliged  us  to  quit  the  beach:)  look  at  the  Souffrier :  What  an 
accumulation  of  smoke  !”  I  had  not  till  that  moment  taken  no¬ 
tice  of  the  volcano:  it  was  throwing  out  a  much  greater  quantity 
of  smoke  than  I  had  ever  before  observed,  and  in  gushes  ex¬ 
tremely  black.  He  next  pointed  out  to  me  the  cattle  and  the 
birds,  who,  instead  of  retiring  to  rest  after  sun-set,  were  running 
and  fluttering  over  the  country,  as  if  apprehensive  of  some  ca¬ 
lamity.  The  stars,  which  began  to  be  seen,  were  of  a  magnitude 
far  exceeding  their  usual  appearance  ;  and  every  now  and  then 
was  heard  a  sound  resembling  what  is  called  here  the  howling  of 
the  wind,  though  not  a  breath  of  air  could  be  felt. 

The  planter  who  called  my  attention  to  these  phenomena, 
soon  left  me,  to  go  and  prepare  for  the  result.  I  arrived  very 
pensive  at  head-quarters,  but  found  a  party  at  the  mess-room  so. 
cheerful  and  interesting,  that  I  soon  dismissed  from  my  mind  all 
gloomy  presages.  We  parted  at  a  late  hour  (for  this  country), 
and  went  to  bed,  without  thinking  of  the  alarm  which  the  Creole 
had  excited. 

I  was  not  however  yet  asleep,  when,  at  one  in  the  morning* 
the  hurricane,  like  a  clap  of  thunder,  came  instantaneously  upon 
us.  The  motion  of  the  house  was  very  perceptible,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  the  roof  was  carried  away,  leaving  nothing  but  the 
stormy  sky  over  my  head.  I  was  quickly  out  of  bed  and  dressed. 
My  first  care  was  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  hospital;  but,  on 
attempting  to  open  the  door,  I  found  my  utmost  strength  was 
not  sufficient:  the  wind  had  rushed  with  such  force  up  the  stair¬ 
case,  and  was  so  compressed  against  the  door,  as  to  render  all 
pay  attempts  to  open  it  abortive.  At  length  however,  after  a 
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fe\v  minutes,  what  force  could  not  do,  accident  effected  ;  for, 
while  I  was  pushing  at  it,  it  flew  open  of  itself  with  great  vio¬ 
lence,  and  then  all  my  strength  would  not  suffice  to  shut  it  again. 
On  entering  the  hospital,  1  found  all  the  window-shutters  car¬ 
ried  away  by  the  wind,  with  part  of  the  roof.  Several  of  the 
patients  had  run  down  on  the  first  alarm,  and,  one  or  two  of 
them  venturing  outside  the  building,  were  carried  away  like  a 
piece  of  paper  by  the  wind,  and  could  not  return  but  with  the 
greatest  difficulty.  The  sea,  at  the  same  time,  which  washed 
the  hospital-walls,  had  rolled  up  into  the  little  square  before  the 
building,  and  to  some  distance  up  the  street. 

All  was  consternation  and  alarm  among  the  inhabitants:  no 
one  knew  where  to  fly  for  safety,  as  the  danger  appeared  equal 
in  or  outside  of  the  house.  Within  you  had  to  dread  the  falling 
of  the  building,  and  without  there  was  no  resisting  the  wind  but 
on  the  bands  and  knees;  and  the  number  of  things  flying  about, 
such  as  window-shutters,  shingles  of  the  roofs,  branches  of 
trees,  &c.  added  to  the  tremendous  roaring  of  the  wind  and 
sea,  which  scarcely  allowed  the  voice  to  he  heard  at  a  yard  dis¬ 
tance, — created  such  a  scene  of  dismay  as  I  had  never  witness¬ 
ed.'  The  darkness  was  most  intense,  so  that  no  one  could  give 
assistance  to  another;  and,  though  frequent  flashes  of  lightning 
were  discovered  through  the  thick  gloom,  yet  they  were  not 
capable  of  throwing  even  a  momentary  light  upon  the  surround¬ 
ing  objects. 

While  I  was  groping  my  way  through  the  Hospital,  to  seek 
out  the  objects  most  likely  to  sustain  injury  from  terror,  and  to 
restore  confidence  and  administer  cordials,  a  horrible  crash  was 
beard  at  one  end  of  the  building,  and  a  continued  thumping, 
evidently  produced  by  some  large  body,  succeeded  to  it.  I 
hastened  to  explore  this  new  danger,  and  found  that  the  sea  had 
forced  its  way  through  some  breach  in  the  stone  wall  of  the 
Hospital  yard,  and  was  now  flowing  into  the  lower  apartments, 
bringing  with  it  some  planks  and  other  fragments,  which  shewed 
that  a  wreck  had  taken  place  there.  I  soon  mustered  some  of 
the  most  courageous  of  the  convalescents,  to  proceed  with  lan¬ 
terns,  and  such  ropes  as  we  could  procure,  to  the  spot,  and  see 
if  any  human  being  was  within  the  reach  of  assistance.  We 
found  that  a  vessel  had  been  driven  ashore  against  the  Hospital 
wall,  where  it  was  dashed  to  pieces:  no  person,  however,  could 
be  seen  or  heard,  and  we  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  in  the 
morning,  that  the  schooner  which  had  been  thus  lost,  had  not 
a  single  individual  on-board,  nor  cargo.  These  horrors  conti¬ 
nued  with  equal  intensity  for  about  four  hours,  when  the  wind 
moderated  ;  and,  shortly  after,  day-light  discovered  to  us  the 
extent  of  the  mischief  it  had  occasioned. 

T  his  was  considered  by  the  inhabitants  as  one  of  the  most 
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favourable  hurricanes  that  could  well  happen,  either  in  respect 
of  its  intensity  or  duration,  as  well  as  for  the  little  damage  oc¬ 
casioned  by  it.  The  few  small  vessels  that  were  lying  off  the 
town  were  driven  from  their  anchors,  and  most  of  them  wreck¬ 
ed  ;  many  houses  were  unroofed,  many  trees  torn  up  by  the 
roots,  and  all  of  them  stripped  of  their  leaves;  so  that  the 
island  presented  a  most  desolate  appearance  in  the  morning. 
1  lie  beach  was  wonderfully  altered  in  appearance  by  the  vio¬ 
lent  beating  of  the  sea,  and  was  covered  with  an  immense  quan¬ 
tity  of  sea-weed.  On  the  east  side  of  the  island,  a  schooner, 
with  eleven  men,  was  driven,  or  rather  lifted,  by  the  sea  over 
a  very  dangerous  reef  of  rocks  about  a  mile  from  the  shore,  and 
was  afterwards  left  high  and  dry  on  the  beach  at  a  considerable 
distance  above  high-water  mark,  without  injury  to  the  vessel, 
and  to  the  astonishment  of  the  crew,  who  found  themselves  at 
daylight  lying  amongst  the  trees.  A  man-of-war  brig  com¬ 
manded  by  a  lieutenant,  that  had  sailed  the  preceding  day  from 
Marie  Gall  ante*  was  lost,  with  all  hands,  to  windward  of  the 
island:  no  vestige  of  the  wreck  was  ever  found,  so  that  most 
probably  she  was  swallowed  up  by  the  waves. 

it  was  shortly  after  this  event  that  I  quitted  the  island.-  A 
French  squadron  had  come  out,  not  knowing  that  Martinique 
was  in  our  possession  till  they  arrived  in  sight  of  it,  when  they 
instantly  bore  away  for  the  Saints,  menacing  us  as  they  passed; 
but,  as  this  was  the  only  harbour  that  remained  for  them,  (the 
island  of  Guadaloupe  not  possessing  any,)  they  resolved  to  avail 
themselves  of  it  as  soon  as  possible.  This  little  cluster  of  moun¬ 
tainous  islands  affords  a  very  secure  harbour,  and  the  fortifica¬ 
tions  are  so  strong,  that  it  has  obtained  the  appellation  of  6  the 
Gibraltar  of  the  West  Indies.7  There  are  two  passages  into  the 
harbour,  which  allow  a  gerat  facility  of  slipping  out. 

The  English  squadron  under  Sir  Alexander  Cochrane  soon 
made  their  appearance,  and  a  blockade  of  these  ships  was 
immediately  formed.  To  go  into  the  harbour  after  them  was 
impracticable,  and  there  remained  only  one  way  of  driving 
them  out,  viz.  by  landing  a  force,  and  attacking  the  works; 
and,  as  the  French  garrison  was  not  strong,  this  was  resolved 
on.  A  few  men  were  hastily  procured  from  Dominique  and 
from  our  garrison,  whom  I  accompanied;  and  a  landing  was 
effected  in  the  night  on  the  weather-side  of  the  islands.  This 
mode  of  attack  was  never  suspected  by  the  enemy,  whose  at-' 
tendon  had  been  wholly  directed  to  the  fleet.  The" debarkation 
was  completed  before  daylight,  and  the  troops  in  a  very  gallant 
style  made  themselves  masters  of  one  of  the  heights.  The  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  British  flag  so  unexpectedly  on  one  of  the 
peaks  astonished  the -enemy,  who  found  it  necessary  to  concen¬ 
trate  their  land  force.  The  English  seamen  were  busily  eim 
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ployed  in  bringing  some  great  guns  on-shore,  for  the  purpose? 
of  erecting  a  battery  to  play  upon  the  French  squadron;  and 
the  troops  continued  to  make  themselves  masters  of  one  post 
after  another.  These  islands  consist  of  lofty  peaks,  some  of 
which  are  united  by  the  flat  ground,  or  by  ridges  of  inferior  ele¬ 
vation  ;  others  are  separated  entirely  by  the  sea.  On  the  tops 
of  all  the  principal  peaks  strong  works  are  constructed.  The 
loftiest  of  the  whole  of  them  is  called  Mount  Russell,  from  a 
British  admiral  of  that  name,  who  first  contrived  to  get  up  guns 
upon  it.  It  seems  to  be  almost  inaccessible;  at  least,  there  are 
few  persons  hardy  enough  to  scale  its  summit. 

The  French,  in  the  mean  time,  were  concentrating  their 
force  within  the  citadel,  and  another  very  strong  fortress  on  an 
island  commanding  the  lower  entrance.  Their  commodore  fore¬ 
saw  that  he  .should  have  to  encounter  shells  and  rockets  from 
the  heights  occupied  by  the  English  during  the  night,  and  de¬ 
termined  to  ensure  his  safety  by  flight,  which  he  accomplished 
about  eight  in  the  evening,  in  a  manner  very  creditable  to  him. 
His  movements  were  not  discovered  by  the  fleet,  though  we 
who  were  on  shore  could  distinctly  perceive  them.  It  seemed 
strange,  that  an  event  which  every  one  was  in  expectation  of, 
should  have  been  allowed  to  create  confusion  or  surprise  ;  but 
so  it  happened.  The  French  commodore  passed  close  under  the 
English  admiral’s  stern,  who  went  on  the  poop  himself  to  hail 
him  as  an  English  seventy-four ;  nor  was  the  truth  discovered 
tiil  a  broadside  was  poured  into  his  stern,  and  a  second  fire 
took  place,  before  our  people  had  time  to  recover  from  their 
surprise  ;  and,  before  the  fleet  could  slip  their  cables,  the 
French  had  got  the  start  of  them.  Their  squadron  consisted  of 
five  ships,  three  of  the  line,  and  two  frigates  :  one  of  the  1  ine— 
of-battle  ships  was  subsequently  taken,  with  the  two  frigates. 
The  other  two  escaped,  and  got  safe  into  Cherbourg,  where 
they  remained  blocked  up  till  the  end  of  the  war. 

The  squadron  being  gone,  and  the  English  troops  having  a 
firm  footing  on  the  islands,  the  French  garrison  had  only  to  con¬ 
sider  whether  they  would  be  cannonaded  out  of  their  works,  for 
which  preparations  were  making,  or  starved  out,  which  they 
must  soon  have  been,  for  want  of  water.  They  determined  to 
capitulate  ;  and  on  the  third  day  we  were  in  possession  of  all 
the  works,  which,  by  previous  orders,  were  immediately  blown 
up.  With  a  strong  garrison,  well  provisioned,  they  might 
have  held  out  against  a  superior  force  for  a  considerable  time. 
There  are  not  many  inhabitants  in  these  islands;  but  their  ha¬ 
bitations  are  situated  in  such  sequestered  spots,  that  they  looked 
like  the  retreats  of  hermits.  There  is  one  coffee  estate  here 
which  produces  the  most  esteemed  article  of  that  kind  in  the 
West  Indies.  Part  of  the  produce  was  regularly  sent  to  France, 
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for  the  consumption  of  the  family  of  Napoleon,  as  it  formerly 
was  (or  the  Bourbon  family. 

I  remained  a  month  or  six  weeks  in  these  islands,  as  the  ex¬ 
pedition  against  Guadaloupe  was  shortly  to  take  place,  and  1 
was  to  go  on  that  service.  The  troops  had  been  collecting  at 
Barbadoes,  and  in  January  13  10  arrived  here,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Sir  George  Beckwith  :  they  only  remained  a  few  nays, 
to  arrange  matters,  and  determine  on  their  mode  of  action.  I 
need  not  enter  here  into  any  military  details  of  this  expedition  - 
they  were  given  in  the  newspapers  of  the  day,  and  are  foreign 
to  the  objects  of  this  work.  “  ° 

.  Guadeloupe  is  the  largest  of  all  the  Windward  islands,  and  is 
divided  into  two  parts  by  a  small  river  called  the  Riviere  salec 
or  salt  river.  The  northern  portion  is  called  Gr^ndfe-T©!'^ 
ana  on  its  eastern  side  is  one  of  the  largest  towns  in  the  West 
Indies,  called  Point-a-Pitre.  In  a  commercial  point  of  view, 
this  seems  to  be  or  more  importance  than  any  other  French 
town  in  the  colonies  :  it  is  situated  upon  a  flat,  and  is  unhealthy* 
it  is  however  very  populous,  and  inhabited  by  rich  merch-mT  ’ 
The  southern  division  of  the  island  is  called  Basse-Terfe; 1 
chain  bf^yery  lofty  mountains  runs  through  it  from  north  to 
south,  i  he  capital,  called  by  the  same  name,  is  a  very  laro-e 
town,  situated  at  the  foot  of  this  chain,  on  a  narrow  slip  "of 
land  on  the  western  side  of  the  island  ;  it  is  a  well-built  town, 
and  has  a  delightful  promenade  in  the  centre  of  it,  under  the 
shade  of  lofty  trees  which  meet  at  the  top.  On  each  side  are 
benches,  and  a  considerable  number  of  respectable  persons  may 
always  be  seen  walking  up  and  down  ;  and  in  the  evening  about 
sunset  it  is  sure  to  be  crowded.  There  are  more  taverns  and 
codec-houses  here  than  in  any  other  town  that  I  have  visited 
and  they  are  more  respectable  than  those  of  Barbadoes,*  not 
bfing  kept  by  coloured  people,  nor  being,  as  in  most  of  the 
Bnglisly islands,  brothels.  They  are  frequented  by  the  inhabit¬ 
ants,  who  meet  there  for  the  purpose  of  rational  conversation 
and  to  learn  news;  in  fact,  it  is  the  only  place  in  the  West  Indies 
where  I  saw  any  thing  like  an  English  or  French  coffee-house! 

The  town  of  Basse-Terre  appears  to  be  about  two  miles  "in 
length  ;  its  breadth  is  not  much,  as  the  moon 


tain  rises  ver 


abruptly  behind  it,  and  even  seems  to  overhang  it.  The  streets 
are  rendered  pleasant  by  the  beautifully  clear  and  cold  water 
winch,  descending  from  the  mountains,  is  conducted  thro  nod 
them  in  channels  of  about  a  foot  in  death,  running 
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ous  and  rapid  stream  through  every  street.  Some  of  the  eross- 
streets  are  so  steep,  that  they  cannot  be  passed  with  a  carriage" 
I  here  are  abundance  of  carriage-roads  however  constructed  to 
communicate  with  the  country  ;  though,  in  such  a  mountainous 
district,  they  cannot  be  expected  to  be  very  good.  A  D-ofu-inn 
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of  magnificent  prospects  will  meet  you  at  every  step  as  you  quit 
the  town,  in  whatever  direction  it  may  be. 

But  the  object  of  the  greatest  interest  here,  is  the  Souffrier 
or  volcano,  which  seems  to  overhang  the  town,  and  forms  the 
highest  point  of  the  ridge.  On  approaching  it,  the  smoke  is 
seen  to  issue  out  of  three  or  four  different  spots,  and  these  at 
some  distance  from  each  other:  nor  is  there  any  thing  like  a 
regular  crater.  I  could  not  learn  from  enquiry  that  any  erup¬ 
tion  has  taken  place  since  the  island  has  been  in  the  possession 
of  Europeans.  I  must  confess  1  had  no  opportunity  of  consult¬ 
ing  any  person  of  a  philosophical  turn  ;  and  as  for  the  bulk  of 
the  townspeople,  they  have  as  little  heed  about  a  volcano  which 
threatens  one  day  to  bury  them  all  in  one  common  ruin,  as  if  it 
were  only  a  crow’s  nest  hanging  over  their  heads. 

There  is  an  extensive  ravine  descending  from  this  mountain, 
which  opens  to  the  sea  between  the  town  of  Basse-Terre  ancl 
the  southern  point  of  the  island  ;  through  it,  as  through  a  fun¬ 
nel,  the  wind  rushes  with  such  impetuosity,  as  to  endanger  the 
safety  of  small  vessels  passing  close  in-shore,  and  great  numbers 
have  been  upset  by  it.  We  had  to  encounter  it  in  a  frigate,  at 
the  distance  of  three  miles  from  the  shore,  and  felt  it  very  sen¬ 
sibly. 

The  commander-in' chief  bad  fixed  upon  me  to  convey  to 
England  about  000  of  the  prisoners  of  war,  a  majority  of  whom 
had  been  in  the  hospital,  and  could  not  be  sent  with  the  great 
body  of  prisoners  immediately  after  the  capture  of  the  island. 
Two  transports  were  set  apart  for  this  purpose,  and  every  thing 
provided  for  a  supply  of  their  wants:  they  were  in  general 
young  conscripts,  most  of  whom  had  only  arrived  with  the  last 
squadron,  which  brought  out  above  a  thousand  men  for  the  de¬ 
fence  of  the  colonies,  and  which  they  succeeded  in  sending  on¬ 
shore  at  Basse-Terre,  before  the  arrival  of  the  English  fleet. 
These  young  men,  or  rather  boys,  had  suffered  greatly  from 
dysentery,  a  distemper  which  they  brought  with  them  on¬ 
board.  Truly  deplorable  was  the  condition  of  these  poor 
wretches,  covered  with  vermin,  reduced  by  disease,  and  im¬ 
posed  upon  by  the  older  soldiers,  who  by  some  manoeuvre  got 
possession  of  their  clothing,  of  which,  as  they  did  not  feel  the 
immediate  want,  so  neither  did  they  consider  that  they  were 
undertaking  a  voyage  into  a  colder  climate.  Many  of  these 
youths  abandoned  themselves  to  despair,  and  made  no  effort  to 
struggle  against  their  unhappy  fate.  The  consequence  was, 
that  a  number  of  them  died  in  the  hospital,  and  those  who  eun 
barked  for  Europe  as  cured  of  their  dysenteries,  experienced 
almost  immediately  a  return  of  the  disease.  I  took  sixty  of  the 
worst  of  them  into  the  transport  in  which  I  had  embarked,  and 
which  had  on-board  300  men  and  IQ  officers.  Thus  crowded 
together,  their  condition,  with  regard  to  health,  was  not  likely 
to  improve. 
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It  was  June  before  we  quitted  Basse-Terre,  and  approaching 
to  July  before  we  took  our  last  farewell  of  the  West  India 
islands.  In  a  few  days  we  began  to  perceive  ourselves  in  the 
midst  of  that  vast  vortex  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Gulf  Stream,  and  is  thus  formed.  The  current  of  the  great 
ocean,  under  the  equinoctial  line,  sets  in  an  unvaried  course  to 
the  westward,  and  passing  down  between  the  main-land  of 
South  America  and  the  West  India  islands,  its  direction  is 
changed  by  the  form  of  this  continent,  and  forced  to  the  north¬ 
west.  It  then  enters  the  Gulph  of  Mexico,  where  being  hin¬ 
dered  from  flowing  any  farther  to  the  westward,  it  sweeps 
round  this  immense  gulph,  and  turning  its  course  to  the  north¬ 
east  through  the  Gulph  of  Florida,  flows  again  into  the  great 
Atlantic  Ocean.  Here  it  holds  a  northerly  course,  which  be¬ 
comes  more  and  more  easterly  as  it  advances,  till  it  ceases  to  be 
any  longer  distinguishable  near  the  Azores  or  Western  islands. 
Its  track  is  market!  all  the  way  by  immense  quantities  of  sea¬ 
weed,  which  it  brings  with  it  from  the  coast  of  Mexico,  and 
which  extends  in  long  lines  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  looking 
like  banks  above  the  surface  of  the  water.  This  current  is  of 
the  greatest  service  to  ships  homeward-bound,  as  it  runs  in  the 
direction  they  want  to  go. 

In  the  latitude  of  about  forty-four  or  forty-five  degrees,  the 
air  all  at  once  began  to  be  extremely  cold,  which  increased  so 
rapidly  upon  us,  that  the  seamen  began  to  look  out  for  an  ice 
island.  The  next  day  this  cold  increased  still  more,  and  on  the 
succeeding  day  we  learned  that  two  of  the  sternmost  ships  of 
the  convoy  had  run  upon  a  large  mass  of  ice,  and  could  not  be 
got  off.  So  material  was  the  damage  they  sustained,  that  they 
were  abandoned  by  their  crews,  who  were  taken  off  by  a  ship 
that  narrowly  escaped  the  same  fate.  The  cold  occasioned  by 
these  masses  of  ice  was  felt  for  more  than  a  fortnight,  and  proved 
fatal  to  fifteen  of  the  prisoners,  all  except  one  (an  officer)  young 
conscripts  under  eighteen  years  of  age. 

The  case  of  one  of  them  was  peculiarly  distressing.  This 
poor  boy  had  been  robbed  by  his  messmates,  old  soldiers,  of 
eyery  article  of  clothing  and  bedding,  who  moreover  had  con¬ 
cealed  his  illness.  This  perhaps  would  never  have  been  known, 
had  I  not  accidentally  discovered  a  naked  boy  reduced  to  a  ske¬ 
leton  lying  in  one  of  the  births,  and  which  I  at  first  took  for  a 
dead  body.  On  examining  however  into  the  circumstances,  I 
found  a  poor  wretch,  alive  indeed,  but  who  could  not  possibly 
survive  many  days,  lying  stark  naked  in  the  midst  of  his  own 
filth,  without  bed  or  covering,  in  the  last  stage  of  dysentery. 
To  appeal  to  the  humanity  ot  his  messmates,  who  had  robbed 
him  of  every  thing,  would  he  unavailing.  I  appealed  to  the 
French  officers  of  his  own  regiment,  but  they  were  afraid  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  exert  any  authority.  I  could  not  prevail  on  one  of 
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the  prisoners  to  attend  upon  him,  even  for  a  reward.  I  set  the 
example  however  to  the  trench  officers,  hv  bringing  out  from 
my  chest  a  few  articles  of  clothing,  which  was  attended  with 
success,  and  the  poor  wretch  was  again  covered.  I  offered  his 
messmates  an  additional  allowance  of  grog  to  attend  upon  him, 
but  they  refused  it.  Next  day  I  stopped  their  grog  altogether, 
arid  offered  it  to  any  four  men  in  the  ship  who  would  undertake 
to  attend  by  rotation.  1  Ins  had  the  desired  effect;  four  men 
offered  themselves,  and  during  the  day  acquitted  themselves 
very  well  of  their  duty,  for  I  had  a  constant  eye  upon  them. 
In  the  night,  however,  I  cannot  answer  for  their  conduct ;  for 
in  the  morning  the  man  was  missing,  and  was  never  heard  of 
more.  From  the  sentries  on  deck  I  learned,  that,  about  one 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  three  or  four  men  had  brought  up  a 
sick  man  perfectly  naked,  and  carried  him  into  the  head  to  the 
common  privy;  that  the  men  returned  one  at  a  time,  but  that 
several  had  gone  and  returned  ;  that  they  did  not  notice  whether 
tney  had  taken  the  naked  man  down  or  not.  One  of  the  sentries 
on  the  gangway  affirmed,  that  he  heard  something  splash  into 
the  water,  and  immediately  alter  saw  something  alongside,  but 
could  not  distinguish  what  it  was,  the  ship  was  going  so  fast 
through  the  water  ;  that  lie  called  to  the  sentries  on  the  fore¬ 
castle,  who  enquired  of  the  prisoners  in  the  head  what  it  was; 
they  answered,  that  they  had  let  fall  a  bucket  which  they  were 
emptying;  and  their  persons  could  not  be  identified.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  this  young  man’s  messmates  were  guilty  of  the 
atrocious  crime  of  throwing  their  sick  comrade  overboard.  I 
afterwards  gave  in  their  names,  with  all  the  particulars  of  this 
affair,  to  the  officer  to  whom  I  delivered  up  my  charge. 

It  was  the  middle  of  July  when  we  arrived  at  Plymouth,  in 
a  deplorably  unhealthy  state,  where  we  were  compelled  to  hoist 
the  quarantine-flag  by  the  officers  of  health.  I  shall  never  for¬ 
get  the  impression  the  sight  of  my'  native  country  made  upon  ' 
me,  after  having  been  so  long  accustomed  to  the  luxuriant  land¬ 
scapes  of  the  West  Indies.  The  beautiful  seat  of  Mount  Edge- 
cumbe,  under  which  we  were  anchored,  appeared  a  wilderness ; 
and  the  French  officers,  who  had  been  born  and  brought  up  in 
the  M  ost  Indies,  expressed  a  degree  of  astonishment  and  disan- 


and  disaj 

pointment  at  the  meagre  appearance  of  the  country.  We  were 
afterwards  ordered  to  Portsmouth,  where  we  ultimately  deli¬ 
vered  up  our  prisoners  to  the  depot  at  Porchcster  Castle. 

I  could  not  help  feeling  impressions  similar  to  the  French 
officers,  at  the  same  effect  produced  by  the  scenery  all  the  way 
from  Portsmouth  to  London  ;  but  this  disappointment  was 
amply  compensated  by  the  animated  faces,  the  intelligent  as¬ 
pect  of  the  inhabitants,  especially  of  the  females,  which  formed 
so  brilliant  a  contrast  with  the  black  and  yellow  visages  I  had 
b-en  so  long  in  the  habit  of  contemplating. 
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